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PEKPATOBY  NOTE. 

Tms  diBCOurse,  preached  in  the  Free  South  Church,  Aberdeen,  on  the 
23d  i^st.,  is  published  by  the  request  of  the  Elders  of  the  Congregation. 
While  the  scriptural  argument  alone  is  here  dealt  with,  and  is  the 
prime  consideration  in  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question,  the  social 
aspects  of  it  are  also  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  as  read  in  the 
light  of  the  espeii^ce  o£  other  lands,  as  well  as  in  that  of  reason, 
afford,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  substantial  corroboration  of  the  con- 
elusion  herein  scripturally  arrived  at,  and  also  an  independent  basis  on 
which  to  rest  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

Free  S.  Manse,  Aberdeen, 
m  26, 1873. 
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^  NEARNESS  OF  KIN: 

^        ITS  PEINCIPLE  IN  SCRIPTURE  AND  IN  NATURE. 

'  None  of  you  shall  approach  unto  any  that  is  near  (rf  kin,'  etc.— Lbv.  xyiiL  6  S. 

The  question  which  it  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
examine  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  is,  in  one  of  its  beatings,, 
every  ^  now  and  again  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
country  and  the  Church. . 

It  is  a  question  that  we  fain  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with ;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  it  could  have  remained 
^here  the  legislation  of  300  years  ago  left  it.  But  these 
are  days  in  which  all  legislation  of  the  antique  sort  is 
being  universally  revised.  Laws  the  most  venerable  are 
made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  modem  views  and 
circumstances;  or,  if  retained,  they  must  vindicate  for 
themselves  the  right  to  continue  in  force. 

Within  very  recent  years  we  have  seen  much  that  was 
old  in  the  statute-book  disappear  with  abundant  noise, 
opening  up  wide  and  hopeftd  prospects;  and  there  has 
been  much  exultation  over  the  downM  of  what  was  be- 
hoved to  stand  only  on  injustice,  or  what  was  unsuitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  We  cannot  wonder,  then, 
— ^we  need  not  regret,  that  some  should,  with  desire  for 
change  and  with  hopes  for  improvement,  address  them- 
selves now  to  problems  affecting  social  morahty  and  the 
relationships  of  domestic  life. 


With  matters  of  a  purely  poKtical  nature  the  minister 
of  the  gospel,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do.  But  he  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  profoundly  interested  in  all  legislation  affect- 
ing morality.  He  is  under  sacred  obligation,  if  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  Bible-law  of  marriage  at  all  which  is  bind- 
ing on  Christians  still,  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent 
8o  great  a  disaster  as  a  collision  between  what  Scripture 
teaches  with  respect  to  it  and  the  enactments  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  unhappy 
effects  of  such  a  collision.  If  the  Churches  abide  by  their 
standards,  all  who  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
must  be  cast  out  of  their  pale ;  and  if  any  Church  abandon 
the  teaching  of  its  standards  on  this  question,  merely  at 
the  hint  or  bidding  of  ParHament,  this  will  be  a  result 
even  more  lamentable— <fim  uncovering  of  a  moral  muisance 

eireii  more  offensive* 

Still,  be  it  observed,  this  is  said  on  the  understanding 
only  that  the  law,,  as  it  at  present  stands,  has  the  Bible 

■ 

warrant. 

Our  £i»re&ibeni  of  dOO  years  ago  may  have  been  mis- 
taken oa  this  point.  Though  they  could  die  for  con- 
science' sake  they  may  have  misinterpreted  Scripture ;  and 
it  is  with  this  possibility  in  view,  that  we  say  it  is.  not 
to  be  regretted  that  such  agitation  &om  time  to  time  of 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  compels  our  attention  to  the  Bible  afresh,  and 
makes  us  read  with  a  keener  scrutiny  what  the  Law  and 
the  Testimony  say  on  ike'  subject;  or,  whether  for  us  in 
these  days,  they  have  anything  to  say  regarding  it  at  all. 

J£  in  the  end  it  be  found  that  the  Churches,  with  their 
standards,  have  been,  in  the  wrong,  it  will  be  to  them,  a 
lesson  both  humbling  and  useful;  and  will,  show  that.  a. 


d 

christianized  public  feeling  may  come  to  be  a  more  correct 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  and  a  safer  guide  to 
its  interpretation,  than  the  creeds  and  articles  of  our 
Churches,  and  the  minds  of  men  cast  in  the  mould  of 
these.  It  will  show  that  traditionary  interpretations  of 
texts  and  passages  of  Scripture  may  be  corrected  by  the 
advancing  moral  convictions  of  a  community,  even  as 
they  have  been  corrected  in  the  case  of  Genesis  i.,  by 

.  advancing  geological  science.  But  .whether  it  do  show 
this,  or  show  something  very  different,  the  attitude  of  all 

-  should  be,  humbly  and  reverently  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Scripture,  and  to  fear  no  consequences.  K  the  marriage 
in  question,  and  such  like  alliances,  are  proved  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  then,  how  bode- 
M  soever  the  vaticinations  of  some  may  be,  let  us  not 
fear  but  that  society,  which  is  also  of  God,  will  derive 
good  from  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be 
wrong,  all  the  learned  names  that  can  be  quoted  in  their 
favour,  with  their  reasons,  instead  of  their  opinions,  to 
boot,  and  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  world  will  not 
prevent,  them  from  becoming  surely  and  gradually  a 
bUght  and  a  ci^rsO  to  society  and  the  Church. 

I.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  would  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  in  this  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  have 
to  do  with  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  the  degrees  within 
whidik  MARRTAQB  is  pr^aibited.  It  is  a  msuniage-law  that 
is  here  before  us.  This  is  not  a  series  of  laws  against 
special  kinds  of  fornication  and  adultery.  All  fornication 
and  adultery  are  forbidden  without  exception;  and  it 
would  be  to  impute  worse  than  foolishness  to  the  legis- 
lator whose  laws  are  here  before  -us,  to  say  that  they  deal 


* 


mere  acts  of  meleaiinesB.  What  Wd  you  think 
of  legisUtion  regarding  theft,  that  prohibited  the  steahng 
of  acme  dozea  articles  or  so  ?  or,  regarding  murder,  that 
specified  certain  classes  of  people  who  were  on  no  accoimt 

to  be  assassinated? 

In  proof  of  onr  statement,  if  proof  were  needed,  we 
might  advert  to  John  the  Baptist's  condemnation  of  the 
conduct  of  Herod  in  marrying  Hwodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife.  He  proceeds  on  the  marriage-law  contained 
in  ibis  chapter,  when  he  declares  *  it  is  not  lawful  for 
thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife'  (Mark  vi  18).  He  ^con- 
demns  it,  not  as  an  immorality,  but  as  an  illegality.^  It 
was  a  union  odious  indeed  on  other  grounds,  but  h^e 
condenmed  as  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 

Some  may  aak,  if  it  is  marriage  that  is  here  referred 
to,  why  it  is  not  more  definitely  mentioned?  Why  should 
the  act  prohilMted  be  always  spoken  o^  not  as  marriage, 
but  as  *  the  uncovering  of  the  nakedness'?  Perhaps, 
bad  another  term  with  which  we  are  more  femiliar  been 
employed,  this  objection  would  not  have  been  started. 
Had  we  read,  'thou  shalt  not  commit  incest  with,'  etc.,  it 
would  have  occurred  to  aU,  that  what  is  condemned  in- 
dudes  both  marriage  and  acts  of  uncleanness. 

No  legal  ceremony  can  modify  the  iniquity  in  such  a 
case.  It  is  incest  in  the  single  instance ;  it  is  incest 
though  the  connection  last  for  hfe.  And  hence,  as  Gese- 
nius  says,  *  these  words,  to  uncover  the  nakedness," 
always  designate  something  abominable  and  vile.'  •  There 
is  a  peculiar  turpitude  in  the  dass  of  connections  here  pro- 
hi]»tedj  turpitude  which  no  ceremonial  of  marriage  can 
r^ove  or  mitigate. 

■    » So  Josephus,  Eenan,  Alford,  etc 


JL  A  second  particular  to  be  noted  in  respect  of  the 
laws  before  us,  is,  that  they  are  WOBLD-wide  in  their  scope. 

They  are  in  no  exclusive  sense  Mosaic,  Old  Testament,  or 
Israelitish  laws. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  reason  assigned  for  Grod's 
sanctifying  the  Sabbath,  and  imposing  the  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest  on  all  men :  *  for  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day:  WHEBXPOBE 
the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.'  The 
reason  assigned  is  based  on  the  creation-work,  and  conse- 
quently binds  the  command  not  on  Israel  alone,  but  on 
humanity. 

We  observe,  in  reading  this  chapter,  that  the  practices 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Canaanites,  who  contracted 
marriages  within  the  degrees  here  prohibited,  are  most 
strongly  condemned.  We  are  told  that  *  in  ALL  THESE 
the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  be£ore  you :  and 
the  land  is  defiled :  therefore  do  I  visit  the  iniquity 
thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her 
inhabitants'  (w.  24,  25).  Again,  we  read  in  30: 
'  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordinance,  that  ye  com- 
mit not  any  one  of  these  abominable  customs  which  were 
committed  before  you,  and  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves 
therein:  I  am  the  Lord  your  Grod.' 

The  preface  to  these  laws,  therefore,  and  the  last  seven 
verses  of  this  18th  chapter,  clearly  indicate  that  such  prac- 
tices as  are  here  prohibited  were  gross  abominations  even 
in  the  heathen :  grievous  abominations  whidi  were  highly 
culpable,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  no  written  law 
condemning  theml  The  light  of  nature  should  have 
taught  them  differently.    But  they  had  neglected  the 


pmet  mstincts  of  their  nature :  they  had  gone  on  from 
wol  to  sin ;  from  one  degree  of  moral  darknf>flfl  and  obtuse- 
ness  to  another,  imtil  God  left  them  utterly  to  a  reprobate 
mind.  And  so,  deviations  from  purity,  which  began  with 
foinication  and  adultery,  gradually  deyeloped  into  incest, 
and  by  and  by  into  the  unnameable  and  publicly  unread- 
able brutalities  of  bestiality. 

It  is  very  instructive  that  alongside  of  these  laws 
against  incest  should  be  placed  such  laws  las  those  con- 
tained in  YY.  19  to  2^  It  teaches  us  that  sin  darkens 
into  ever  deeper  hues.  Blunt  the  moral  sensibilities  by 
one  act,  by  one  fe,lse  opinion,  and  you  make  your  own 
nature  a  traitor  against  itsel£  Yon  enHst  reason  on  the 
.  side  of  taaar.  Yon  are  moving  down  an  inclined  plane 
with  a  pilot-engine,  and  conscience  no  longer 

acting  as  a  break.  What  a  procession  of  unsightly  shapes 
moves  before  us  here — incest,  nncleanness,  adultery, 
idolatry,  sodomy,  bestiality  I  And  are  we  to  suppose 
tliat  all  these  came  in  at  once  upon  the  Canaanites  even, 
and  the  Egyptians  ?  Did  not  evil  conduct  induce,  first, 
e»3iislngs  of  the  sin,  and  then  defendmgs,  and  by  and  by 
/Vsommendings  of  it  ? 

We  have  the  whc^  dark  history  presented  in  the 
closing  verses  of  Bomans  i.,  and  we  see  there,  that  not 
only  is  moral  deterioration  possible,  and  a  law  of  our 
&llen  natore,  but  that  Gtod  exhibits  His  sorest  judgments 
agamst  sin  in  permitting  such  ruinous  deterioration. 

There  are  worse  consequences  to  be  dreaded  than 
errors  in  legiislation.    The  laws  upon  the  statute-book  are 
capable;6f  being  repealed.   And  many  a  law  placed  there 
once  andd  the  hosannas  of  bygone  generations,  have,  in 
^  these  days,  been  cast  out  with  no  little  ignominy,  as  never 


having  had  aught  of  saving  virtue  in  them,  but  much  of 
the  opposite.  And  laws  which  have  been,  and  which  may 
.  be  placed  on  the  statute-book  in  omr  own  times,  with  all 
the  boastfiiluess  and  arrogance  peculiar  to  the  living — 
seeing  that  the  living  are  ever  prone  to  fauicj  that  they 
enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  .^ill  time 
— may  yet  be  cast  out  with  indignation  as  unjust  and 
immoral  in  their  tendency  by  our  wis»  and  purer-minded 
grand-children.  Thus  the  errors  of  legislation,  so  £u:  as 
the  statute-book  is  concerned,  may  be  rectified.  The 
pages  of  it  whereon  they  are,  whether  as  printed  or  obli- 
terated, sustain  no  injury.  But  legislation  that  is  unscrip- 
tnral  in  principle  and  immoral  in  tendency,  writes  itself 
as  with  corrosive  ink  upon  the  souls  of  multitudes.  For 
there  are  many  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  or  not  to 
any  purpose,  who  do  believe  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  They 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Chiist,  nor  care  to  have,  but  they 
glory  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  have  no  faiik  m  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  God's  Word,  but  they  very  much 
belieye  in  that  of  their  fiivonrite  hLP^  and  of  the  news- 
paper which  they  patronise.  And  upon  these  men  such 
legislation  works  as  a  scripture  from  the  Evil  One.  It  is  a 
leaven  that  infects  and  vitiates  the  mind  of  youth,  which 
is  so  apt  to  glory  only  in  emancipation.  It  works  itself 
down  into  social  opinion ;  it  by  and  by  deteriorates  social 
moraUty;  it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  iacalculably,  and  throws  back  the 
grandest  work  on  earth,  even  the  world's  regeneration, 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  Ghurdi  of  Christ,  to  the  grieving 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Wicked  One. 

The  law  of  marriage  contained  in  this,  chapter  is,  we 
maintain,  a  law  for  all  nations  and  for  all  time.   It  is  a 
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la4ding  and  explicit  expression  given  to  the  law  written 
of  God  in  the  human  conscience. 

'  Even  nature  itself,'  the  apostle  tells  us,  *  teaches  us, 
that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him.'  And 
*  even  nature  itself;'  unless  corrapted  by  evil  practice  and 
perverse  reasoning,  teaches  that  incest,  such  as  is  here 
prohibited,  is  'abomination,'  is  *  wickedness.'  So  long, 
therefore,  as  man's  nature  retains  aught  of  the  image  of 
God,  so  long  these  laws  are  binding  upon  it. 

If  we  reject  the  law  as  here  enunciated,  or  the  autho- 
rity by  which  it  is  supported,  viz.,  the  sanction  of  God's 
Word  and  the  voice  of  man's  own  moral  instincts,  let  us 
see  where  we  stand.    Reject  these  laws,  and  we  have  no 
law  of  marriage  at  all  save  what  the  legislature  of  the 
land  may  be  pleased  to  supply.    We  have  no  standard  to 
go  by  if  we  put  these  laws,  and  that  authority  on  which 
they  rest,  aside.    And  if  so,  then  what  a  prospect  opens ! 
Marriage  with  one's  own  sister  would  be  lawful  if  the 
legislature  were  led  so  to  decree !    There  would,  in  short, 
be  no  prohibited  degrees  whatever,  save  such  as  change- 
able enactments  of  men  might  institute.    Do  we  not  in- 
stinctively feel  that  this  cannot  be  ?    Do  we  not  feel  that 
there  are  degrees  of  kinship  that  no  law  on  earth  could 
enable  us  with  easy  conscience  to  invade  ?    Our  nature, 
subordinate  only  to  Scripture,  is  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal ;  and  our  nature  revolts  against  the  doctrine. 

There  is,  then,  a  law  on  this  subject  superior  to  Acts 
of  Parliament.  There  is  a  law  written  in  our  hearts ;  the 
same  law  as  was  written  in  the  hearts  of  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites  of  old— but  by  them  disregarded  to  their  own 
imdoing— the  same  law  of  incest  which  we  find  her© 
transcribed  in  dear  lines  by  the  pen  of  Israel's  lawgiver. 
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UL  Another  particular  we  would  now  call  attention 
to,  viz.,  that  in  these  verses  we  have  only  specimens  of 
the  degrees  within  which  it  is  forbidden  to  marry. 

Now,  is  this  true,  or  is  it  not?  Have  we  here  the 
whole  list  of  prohibited  degrees,  or  only  specimen-ui~ 
stances  ? 

(1.)  I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  impossible 
we  can  have  a  complete  list  here,  for  there  is  here,  for 
example,  no  prohibition  of  a  father  marrying  bis  own 
daughter. 

Perhaps  you  say,  '  0  nature  itself  teaches  that :  no  use 
for  any  such  command.'  Well,  it  is  satis&ctory  to  hear 
it  admitted,  after  all,  that  nature  has  a  voice :  but,  be- 
cause nature  has  with  some  so  feeble  a  voice,  it  is  expressly 
forbidden  (v.  7)  that  a  sou  should  marry  his  mother.  If 
nature  teaches  the  one  thing,  it  equally  teaches  the  other. 
And  the  fact  that  Scripture  here  condemns  the  son's  marry- 
ing his  mother,  and  says  nothing  about  a  father's  marry- 
ing his  daughter,  a  union  in  no  way  less  revolting,  is  to 
be  explained  only  by  the  &kct,  that  specimen-instances  are 
here  adduced. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  prohibition  here  of  a 
man  marrying  his  full-sister.  The  9th  verse  appears  to 
prohibit  the  marrying  of  a  half-sister  by  marriage ;  that  is, 
where  husband  and  wife  have  both  been  previously 
married,  and  had  issue  by  then  first  partners,  then  child- 
ren, though  no  blood  relationship  subsists  between  them, 
are  prohibited  from  marrying,  as  being  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  11th  verise,  too,  prohibits  marrying  a  half-sister  by 
blood.  We  say,  then,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  distinct 
prohibition  of  a  man  marrying  his  fuU-sister. 

There  is  here,  moreoyer,  no  law  forbidding  a  man's 
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marrying  his  niece  by  blood,  t.«.,  his  own  brother's  or 
raster's  daughter ;  and  yet  the  nephew  is  prohibited  £fom 
marrying  his  aimt  And  further,  while  a  man  is  forbidden 
(v.  17)  to  marry  his  grand-daughter,  he  is  not  forbidden 
to  marry  his  grandmother,  where  the  relationship  is  of  the 
same  degree  of  nearness. 

Now,  with  these  £a.cts  before  us,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  say  that  we  have  in  these  verses  a  complete  list  of  the 
prohibited  cases.  We  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  but  specimens  and  illustrative  instances ;  for,  if  these 
do  exhaust  the  list  of  prohibitions,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
a  father  marrying  his  own  daughter,  an  uncle  marrying 
his  brother's  daughter,  a  man  marrying  his  own  sister, 
or  even  his  grandmother? 

We,  therefore,  accept  it  as  proved— that  we  have  here 
but  samples  which,  embody  the  principle  that  pervades 
these  laws  regarding  the  prohibited  degrees. 

It  may  be  said,  *  then,  if  these  are  but  samples,  fewer 
would  have  sufficed.'  But  we  must  consider  that  Israel 
had  had  serious  disadvantages  to  contend  with  in  the  way 
of  retaining  right  views  on  this  question.  Apart  firom 
Egyptian  practice,  outstanding  men  of  th^  own  nation 
and  ancestry  had  set  an  example,  which,  unless  pointedly 
corrected,  would  do  grievous  harm,  and  pervert  the  national 
conscience. 

Abraham  had  married  his  own  half-sister  by  blood 

* 

(Gen.  XX.  12).  Jacob  was  the  husband  of  two  sisters  at 
one  and  the  same  time;  while,  the  father  of  Moses,  Israel's 
great  law-giver,  had  married  his  own  aunt  (Exod.  vi  20). 
All  these  cases  required  special  correctives:  Jacob's  ex- 
ample, by  a  law  against  incest  and  bigamy,  and  Abraham's, 
and  Amram's,  by  laws  against  incest  alone.   These,  and 
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similar  considerations,  will  explain  why,  when  specimen- 
instances  are  given,  they  should  be  given  with  a  measure 
of  copiousness. 

(2.)  Another  point  which  it  is  essential  to  notice,  con- 
firming the  view  that  here  we  have  but  specimen-instances, 
is,  that  the  law,  as  here  stated,  proceeds  upon  the  line  of 
the  duty  of  the  man  alone.  Not  one  of  the  prohibitions  is 
put  in  the  form  of  how  the  woman  is  to  regulate  her  con- 
duct in  this  matter  of  marriage.   Was  this  because  woman 
was  not  supposed  to  have  any  conscience  in  the  matter  ? 
and  that  all  the  obligation  to  avoid  incest  lay  only  on  the 
man  ?   K  thwre  is  no  law  for  tJbie  woman,  then,  wiien  she 
is  guilty  of  incest,  there  is  for  her  no  transgression  (Rom. 
iv.  15) :  the  man  alone  must  bear  the  sin.   Or,  if  the  law 
under  which  woman  Kes  is  written  in  her  heart,  then,  as 
written  there,  it  must  be  the  converse  of  what  is  written 
in  the  man's  heart ;  and  must,  consequently,  be  the  con- 
verse of  what  is  recorded  here  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Leviticus.  Are  we  not  constrained,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
when  woman  seeks  to  know  her  duty  in  this  matter,  and 
what  are  for  her  the  prohibited  degrees,  she  must  trace, 
from  her  own  standpoint,  the  very  same  lines  and  degrees 
of  relationship  as  are  hare  particularised  far  the  goidanoe 
of  the  man? 

I  confess  that»  in  these  days,  when  men  so  chivakously 
advocate  Woman's  Eights,  it  would,  to  my  mind,  appear 
to  be  infinitely  more  graceftd  and  respectfiil  to  her,  to 
place  first  on  the  list  of  her  rights  to  be  vindicated— not 
the  right  to  have  a  vote,  but  the  right  of  woman  to  have 
a  conscience :  the  right  of  woman  to  have  an  interest  in 
these  divine  laws  in  Leviticus :  the  right  and  obligation 
of  woxoan  to  read  these  laws  truly  and  fully  forth  &om 
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her  own  standpoint,  and  to  see  that  the  law  that  binds 
the  son  binds  the  daughter :  the  law  that  binds  the  brother 
binds  the  sister :  the  law  that  binds  the  husband  binds  the 
wife:  the  law  that  binds  a  man  in  respect  of  a  brother's 
wife  binds  a  woman  in  respect  of  her  sister^ s  husband, — 
and  in  all  these,  and  suchlike  cases,  binds  the  man  and 
woman  equally.  We  have  said  that  not  one  single  law 
in  these  twelve  verses  (7-18)  is  given  expHcitly  to  the 
woman :  they  are  all  for  the  man.  And  we  ask,  is  she, 
therefore,  left  utterly  without  a  law  in  the  matter?  Is 
'  she  only  to  take  some  of  the  laws  that  are  laid  on  the 
man,  and  read  them  from  her  standpoint  ?  or,  is  she  to 
take  them  all,  and  see  how  they,  one  and  aU,  affect  her 
duty,  and  ought  to  regulate  her  conduct  ? 

On  these  grounds  then,  we  insist,  that  we  have  in  these 
verses  but  specimen-instances  of  unlawful  marriages. 
Some  manifestly  incestuous  in  their  nature  are  omitted ; 
while  not  one  speaks  pointedly  to  the  case  of  the  woman. 

IV.  Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  NEABNESS  OF 
KIN,  which  is  specified  as  a  vaUd  ground  against  marriage. 

The  closest  union  recognised  throughout  is  that  which 
is  old  as  Eden:  the  oneness  of  husband  and  wife.  In 
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various  forms  that  is  affirmed  again  and  again.  Indeed, 
it  is  Dot  so  much  affirmed  as  assumed.  They  are  virtually 
identified.  Dishonour  done  to  a  mother  is  the  £a.ther's 
dishonour  (v.  7).  *Thou  shalt  not  approach  to  thy 
father's  brother's  wife  '  (v.  14),  *  she  is  thine  aunt.'  She 
is  treated  as  one  flesh  with  thy  father's  brother :  she  is 
treated  as  thy  fsither's  own  sister :  '  she  is  thine  aunt' 

So,  in  the  16th  verse,  a  brother's  wife  is  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  brother  himself:  'it  is  thy  brothers 
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nakedness.'  The  virtual  identification  is  complete.  More 
need  not  be  said  on  this  point,  though  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion is  here :  the  husband  and  wife  are,  in  a  very  solemn, 
and  sacred,  and  mysterious  sense,  one  flesh. 

Apart  firom  this  relation  of  marriage  oneness,  there  is 
also  a  relation  of  'nearness  of  kin'  which  affects  the  pro- 
hibited degrees. 

Three  times  the  expression,  '  near  kinswoman,*  is  em- 
ployed in  these  verses.  In  verse  12,  Iwother  and  sister 
are  said  to  be  'near  of  kin:'  'thy  £gi,ther's  sister  is  his 
near  kinswoman.'  In  v.  13,  two  sisters  are  said  to  be 
near  kinswomen ;  while,  in  v.  17,  a  woman  and  her 
daughter,  and  also  her  grand-daughter,  are  called  near 
kinswomen. 

Near  kinship,  therefore,  in  these  three  instances,  is 
specified  as  a  bar  to  lawful  marriage.  Observe,  not  that 
the  parties  are,  in  these  instances,  spoken  of  as  near  of 
kin  to  you,  so  to  speak,  but  as  near  of  kin  to  one  another. 
Thy  fiither's  sister  is  thy  fathers  near  kinswoman:  thy 
mother's  sister  is  thy  mothers  near  kinswoman :  thy  wife's 
daughter  or  grand-daughter  is  thy  loife^s  near  kinswoman. 
Daughterhood,  sisterhood,  therefore  constitute  that  near- 
ness of  kin  which  is  a  bar  to  marriage. 

The  incestuousness  of  the  connection  consists  in  the 
being  *  near  of  kin.'  And  if  a  feither's  sister  is  the  Other's 
near  kinswoman,  and  a  mother's  sister  the  mother's  near 
kinswoman,  is  not  the  wife's  sister  the  wife's  near  kins- 
woman? It  is  sisterhood  all  round.  It  is  the  same 
degree — identically  the  same  degree  of  *  nearness,'  viz., 
sisterhood:  and  in  violating  that  barrier  of  'nearness,' 
the  crime  of  incest  consists.  To  marry  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  is  undeniably  to  marry  your  wife's  near  kinswoman. 
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It  is  true,  there  is  here  no  blood-relationship,  as  there  is 
between  yon  and  a  other's  sister,  and  between  you  and 
a  mother's  sister ;  but  i(  as  is  admitted,  a  man  and  hid 
wife  are  one  flesh,  what  is  his  wife's  sister  to  him?  Is 
she  not  his  sister  ?  Or,  if  she  survive  her  sister,  does  she 
cease  to  be  the  *  near  kinswoman'  of  the  deceased  wife  ? 

If  it  is  reverted  to,  that  there  is  no  blood-relationship 
subsisting  between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister, 
we  have  but  to  say  that  there  are  incestuous  marriages 
posedble  between  those  who  have  not  one  drop  of  funily 
blood  in  common — mairiages  condemned  expressly  in 
these  verses,  and  also  by  common  consent.  May  a  man, 
for  example,  marry  his  step-daughter  (v.  17),  though  they 
are  not  related  by  blood  ?  or  his  step-mother  (v.  8)  ?  or 
his  halfHsdster  by  affinity  (v.  9)  ?  or  his  fether's  Mother's 
wife  (v.  1,4)  ?  or  his  daughter-in-law  (v.  15)  ?  These  are 
cases  in  point.  No  blood-relation  subsists  between  them : 
yet  intermarriage  would  be  incestuous. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  distinct  reasons  contained 
in  this  passage  prohibitory  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  ' 
wife's  sister : — 

1.  The  onienesB  of  husband  and  wife  constitutes  the 
husband  the  brother,  in  so  &r  as  marriage  is  concerned,  of 
his  wife's  sister.  . 

2.  The  wife's  sister,  reading  this  16th  verse  as  a  law  to 
guide  her,  reads  thus — *  Thy  sister's  husband  is  forbidden 
to  thee,  even  as  his  brotiier's  wife  is  forbidden  to  •  him.' 
If  two  brothers  may  not  successively  have  the  same  wife, 
two  sisters  may  not  successively  have  the  same  husband. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  wife's  sister  is  '  near  of  kin '  to 
the  deceased  wife,  farther,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the 
general  law,  unposes  a  bar  to  maraiage  with  the  husband. 
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Ti^ne  forbids  my  ^oing;  more  than  saying  iJiat  affinity 
and  consanguinity  impose  restrictions  to  marriage  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree — viz.,  the  second  degree.  For 
instance — (v.  7) — a  mqiher  is  one  step  removed  by  blood; 
(v.  8)  a  step-mother,  one  step  by  affinity ;  (v.  9)  a  half- 
sister  by  affinity,  two  steps ;  (v.  10)  a  grand-daughter,  two 
steps  by  blood;  (v.  11)  a  half-sister  by  blood,  two  st^; 
(w.  12  and  13)  an  aunt  by  Uood,  two  steps;  (v.  14)  an 
aunt  by  affinity,  two  steps ;  (v.  15)  a  daughter-in-law,  one 
step  by  affinity ;  (v.  16)  a  sister-in-law,  one  step  by  affinity ; 
(v.  17)  a  step-daughter,  one  step  by  fiffinity ;  and  a  step- 
grand-daughter,  two  steps  by  affinity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  furthest  degree  expressly  pro- 
hibited is  the  second,  whether  by  affinity  or  blood.  Hence 
it  is  that  marriages  between  cousins  are  in  consonance  with 
the  laws  before  us.  Cousins  stand  to  each  other  at  the 
third  remove  in  blood-relationship — to  the  father  or 
mother,  one  step,  to  the  uncle  or  aunt,  two,  and  to  the 
cousin,  three  steps.  It  is  ftirther  very  noteworthy  and 
significant,  that,  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  cases  here 
expressly  prohibited,  there  are  ^even  in  which  the  relation- 
ship is  by  affinity^ — being  in  the  others  by  consanguinity. 
Snrely  this  indubitably  shows,  as  already  noted,  that 
incest  is  possible  in  numerous  cases  where  not  one  drop 
of  &mily  blood  is  common  to,  the  parties  guilty  of  it. 

A  statement  i^ade  above  to  the  effect  that  two  brothers 
might  not  in  succession  have  the  same  wife,  needs  a  word 
of  explanation.  Many  of  you  know  tha>t,  in  a  particular 
case,,  the  Mosaic  law  commanded,  or  at  least  strongly 
countenancedi,  such  a  marriage,  viz.,  when  the  first  brother 
died  chadless  (Deut.  xxv.  5).  In  order  to  perpetuate  hiS: 
name  and  prevent  his  family  £:om  during  out  in  Israel^  and 
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his  inlieritance  from  passing  into  other  hands,  such  mar- 
riages, in  this  special  case,  were  sanctioned.  But  the  law, 
save  in  that  exceptional  case,  was  what  stands  here  in 
V.  16,  and  it  is  repeated  in  still  stronger  terms  in  chap. 
XX.  21. 

Y.  We  have  now,  in  closing,  to  call  your  attention  to 
y.  18,  and  the  bearing  which  it  has  on  the  law  we  have 
been  considering. 

This  verse  runs  as  follows :— *  Neither  shalt  thou  take 
a  wi£B  to  her  sister  to  yex  her,  to  uncover^her  nakedness, 
beside  the  other,  in  her  lifetime.'  We  have  maintained 
that  V.  16  forbids  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister;  that  the  law  dealing  with  that  matter  is  to  be 
found  there.  The  advocates  of  such  marriages  build 
entirely,  1  may  say,  so  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  on 
ibis  verse.    Let  us,  therefore,  briefly  examine  it. 

(1.)  Notice  first,  that  in  the  margin  the  altemative 
translation  is  given,  'Neither  shalt  thou  take  ONE  wife 
TO  ANOTHER  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside 
the  other,  in  her  lifetime.'  It  is  a  feet  that  the  words 
rendered,  *  a  wife  to  her  sister,'  are  frequently  in  Scripture 
translated,  '  one  to  another,'  and  must  be  so  translated. 
We  give  three  instances.  In  Exod.  xxvi.  3  we  read,  '  The 
five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together  one  to  awyther^ 
The  Helarew  words  in  that  passage  for  *  one  to  anotiier ' 
are  identical  with  those  in  this  18th  verse,  rendered,  '  a 
wife  to  her  sister.'  In  Ezekiel  i.  9  we  read,  '  Their  wings 
were  joined  one  to  another^  Again,  the  identical  words  as 
are  here  rendered  *  a  wife  to  her  raster.'  Once  more,  in 
Ezekiel  iii  13,  we  have  the  words,  '  the  wings  of  the  living 
creatures  that  touched  one  another  ; '  where,  once  more,  the 
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Hel^w  words  are  identical  with  those  before  us.  With- 
out dispute,  then,  frequent  Scrij)ture  instances,  of  which 
these  are  a  sample,  show  that  'one  to  another'  is  a 
natural,  unforced,  and,  in  many  cases,  necessary  transla- 
tion of  the  words  in  question.  X  do  not  mean  to  press 
this  fe-ct,  save  in  this  way :  that — when  this  translation 
of  the  phrase,  which  other  passages  show  to  be  warrantable, 
and  even  necessary,  is  employed  here — it  simply  removes 
this  verse  from  having  to  do  with  the  question  relating 
to  a  deceased  wife's  sister  altogether,  and  applies  it  to 
cases  of  bigamy.  I  do  not  however  say,  that  the  present 
translation  is  wrong ;  but  I  do  say,  tiiat  no  one  can  main- 
tain that  the  marginal  translation  is  certainly  wrong ;  or, 
that  it  has  not  the  sanction  of  several  other  passages  of 
Scripture  where  it  occurs.  And,  calling  earnest  attention 
to  the  uncertainty  now  indicated,  I  would  cry  aloud,  '  Is 
it  not  hazardous — ^is  it  not  wanton,  to  stake  the  whole 
question  on  this  one  text  ? ' — a  text  which  equally  well 
bears  a  translation  that  makes  it  a  prohibition  of  bigamy. 

Surely,  in  the  fece  of  verse  16,  and  what  is  to  be  said 
on  its  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  consistent  with  a 
sacred  reverence  for  truth  or  purity,  to  stake  the  whole 
Scripture  argument  on  such  a  verse  as  this  disputed  18th. 
Is  it  anything  short  of  the  commission  of  the  odious  sin  of 
incest  that  the  woman  has  to  dread,  when  she  considers 
what  bearing,  if  any,  verse  1 6  has  upon  her  conduct  in 
respect  of  marriage  ?  She  must  have  her  way  made  very 
clear — clearer  than  a  peradventure ;  clearer  than  an  un- 
.  settied  translation  of  one  smgle  verse  will  make  it :  or 
else  she  is  prepared  recklessly  to  run  a  very  awful  risk. 
There  is,  however,  a  peradventure.  Peradventure  the 
present  translation  is  the  proper  one.    Peradventure  the 
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prohibitioii  is  not  a  prohibition  of  bigamy — '  one  wife  to 
another' ;  nor  a  prohibition  of  two  sisters  in  succession— 
but  aimplj  of  two  sisters  at  (me  and  the  same  time,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jacob.  Well,  if  so,  then  it  is  the  dangerous 
example  of  Jacob  that  is  glanced  at  here,  and  held  forth  as 
a  warning.  Patriarch  though  he  was,  he  was  guilty  both 
of  incest  and  Hgamy.  The  incest  of  such  a  marriage  has 
aheady  been  condemned  in  verse  16 ;  the  bigamy  of  it, 
and  its  evil  and  '  vexatious '  consequences  are  here,  in  the 
18th  verse,  set  forth  as  an  aggravation  of  such  sin.  The 
incestuous  nature  of  the  connection  would  continue  even 
were  the  lawful  wife  to  die ;  but  the  '  ve&ing  of  her,'  which 
is  one  chief  point  noted  in  the  verse,  by  such  incest  and  its 
consequences,  would  be  possible  only  *  in  her  lifetime.' 

And  further,  if  men  cont^d  that  the  restriction,  '  ihou 
shalt  not  take  one  wife  to  her  sister  ...  in  her  lifetime,' 
implies  that  thereafter,  however,  they  may  do  so,  then 
must  ihey  also  hold  that  this  very  verse  which  warrants, 
as  they  think,  such  a  marriage,  also  warrants  the  having 
two  wives  at  .the  same  time,  provided  they  are  not  sisters. 
The  inference  ia  certainly  as  valid  in  the  one  case  as  it  is 
in  the  other.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said,  '  But  Christ  Jesus  in  the 
New  Testament  forMds  bigamy— the  one  inference  from 
the  verpe — ^while  He  does  not  fc»:bid  marriage  with  the 
sister  after  the  wife's  decease — the  other  inference.'  For 
it  were  passing  strange  i^  in  this  solitary  particular,  our 
Lord's  teaching  should  even  appear  by  one  iota  to  relax 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  (M  Testament  dispensation. 
For  the  hardness  of  their  heaa:ts,  in  Old  Testament  times, 
men  were  permitted,  for  trifling  causes,  to  divorce  their 
wives;  even  the  having  more  wives  than  one  was  not 
dealt  with  ai^  a  ^reat  out&tandiDg  Txmtli  ot  mrni  dSmm; 
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concubinage  was  put  under  tolerative  regulations ;  while, 
in  another  region  of  things,  slavery  was  legislated  about ; 
and  private  revenge,  by  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood, 
was  allowed.  Israel's  darkened  moral  senie  $  Israers  en- 
tanglements in  heathen-  surroundings  and  practices  led  to 
^ese  imperfect  laws.  But  when  Christ  came,  the  full 
blaze  of  moral  purity  burst  forth  in  His  teaching.  Instead 
of  divorce,  and  bigamy,  and  concubinage  b^g  tolerated^ 
'  Whoso  LOOEXTH  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hatii 
committed  ADULTERY  with  her  already  in  his  heart'! 
Instead  of  private  revenge — ^  Pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fuUy  use  you  and  p^rseeute  you' ;  *  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  thay  do 'I  Instead  of  slav^ 
getting  a  footing  under  the  gospel  of  Christ,  see  wha,t  the 
power  of  its  spirit  has  done  to  emancipate  the  slave 
tiiroughout  Quristendcaa  I 

The  whole  I^islation  of  Christ  in  its  tliOToughiiess,  in 
its  purity,  in  its  inwardness,  in  its  jealous  scrutiny  of 
thoughts,  and  intents,  and  motives,  is  immensely  in  ad- 
vance of  such  legislation  as  we  have  glanced  at :  and  yet 
TBis,  men  woidd  have  us  behevOr  is  the  legislator,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  while  He  has  condemned  the 
bigamy  which  one  inference  from  the  18th  verse  seems  to 
countenance,  has  been  so  tender  and  considerate  as  not  to 
breathe  one  word  against  that  inference  from  it  which  the 
16th  verse,  as  we  have  seen,  brands  as  incestuous  I 

We  think  we  may  say  of  Scotland,  '  We  have  not  so 
learned  Christ.'  The  laws  of  the  New  Testament  breathe 
an  atmosphere  of  divine  purity  wherever  they  touch  on 
the  relationships  of  man  and  woman.  They  are  the 
counterpart  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  a  fallen  world 
too,  of  that  unutt^bly  holy  statement  of  ike  Old,  *  And 


they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not 
ashamed' — a  statement  fiill  of  the  fragrance  and  innocence 

of  a  lost  Paradise. 

We  think,  then,  that  on  groimds  of  Scriptore,  we  are 
called  upon  resolutely  and  nnweariedly  to  resist  the  pro- 
posed legislation  on- this  marriage-law  that  is  again  before 
the  country.  We  oppose  it  on  these  groimds  herein  set 
forth,  considering  them  to  be  scriptazaL  and  valid;  and 
xmtil  they  are  proved  to  be  neither,  we  must,  to  be  loyal 
to  truth,  abide  by  them,  and  treat  as  matters  only  of 
respectftd  curiosity  those  mere  *  opinions '  of  eminent  and 
excellent  men  on  the  othwr  side,  which  have  been  so  in- 
dustriously, and  at  so  great  expense,  circulated  throughout 
the  country,  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  public  mind. 

Time  forbids  my  saying  anything,  were  I  disposed  to  do 
so,  on  other  bearings  of  the  question.  But,  to  mention 
nothing  else,  I  would  oppose  this  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  good  name,  and  loving  sisterly  heart  of  many  a 
noble  woman,  who  sacrifices  much,  that  she  may  be  a 
sister  indeed  in  the  darkened  home,  and  a  mother  indeed 
to  the  bereaved  children.  Need  I  say,  that  were  this  law 
to  be  enacted,  the  higher  the  principle,  the  more  sensitive 
the  modesty  in  any  female  bosom,  the  more  difficult  would 
it  be  for  her  to  do  a  sister's  part  when  nature's  need  is 
sorest,  and  earth's  sympathy  most  sweet.  Far  removed 
from  such  a  home  itself  as  might  be  aught  that  could 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek,  earth  is  not  so  destitute  of 
slanderous  tongues  and  evil-suspecting  minds  as  to  suffer 
innocence  and  modesty  to  dwell  at  peace  within  it. 

How  lovely  the  relationship  and  intercourse  of  brothers 
and  sisters !  How  unrestrained  their  fellowship,  and  yet 
how  holy!    None  who  brings  not  »  soul  from  the  pit, 
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would  darken  it  with  a  thought  of  pollution.  Holy  is  the 
relation  of  children  to  parents,  by  which  such  a  fellowship 
of  brothers  and  sisters  is  consecrated.  Have  we  thought 
of  how  truly  holy  and  hallowing  the  marriage-relation  is, 
.  in  that  it  so  makes  man  and  woman  one,  that  the  one  can 
say  to  the  other,  *  And  thy  people  are  my  people '  ?  Holier 
views  of  marriage  would  consecrate  to  us  the  relationship 
of  sister-in-law. 

God  grant  that  that  day  be  fer  from  our  beloved  land 
—God's  blessing  be  on  those  who  labour  to  prevent  its 
ever  coming— when  legislation  shall  make  it  possible,  that 
,  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  public  mind,  a  single  thought, 
such  as  would  be  devilish  if  cherished  regarding  a  sister, 
should  be  harboured  for  a  moment  regarding  the  sister  of 
a  deceased  wife. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  DREAMERS 

AND  TOILERS. 


I  think  1  have  arrived  by  various  routes  at  a  point 

which  makes  il  clear  that  in  all  important  concerns  of 
ernnoraics  and  government  the  world  is  under  the  un-. 
ethical  supremacy  of  the  strong.  The  general  misery  of 
the  helpless  masses  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of 
the  primitive  inslincts  which  have  controlled  mankind 
through  the  ages.  These  instincts  cannot  be  changed.  In 
the  present  conflict,  inaugurated  and  continued  by  plul(j- 
cracy,  the  masses  are  unable  to  obtain  the  slightest 
relief  from  any  system  of  religion,  or  from  any  of  the 
institutions  which  rest  upon  the  Loll  of  generations  oi 
the  common  man. 

Their  boasted  structures  of  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity  have  been  stifled  under  mountains  of  shot  and 
shell.  The  world  is  bankrupt  and  millions  of  patient 
toilers  are  buried  together  with  the  lost  wealth  which 
was  created  by  the  patient  labour,  the  deprivation  and 
misery  of  a  world  of  underpaid  toilers  through  genera- 
tions. These  poor  men  had  no  quarrel  with  one  ano^r. 
They  were  friends,  but  the  forces  \\  liich  have  operated 
to  destroy  them  during  tlie  past  three  >  ears  will  remain 
in  operation  and  will  again  and  again  bring  havoc  upoR 
the  earth  unless  they  are  brought  under  the  control  of 
a  superior  power.  This  power  can  never  be  created  or 
applied  through  governments.  It  must  rest  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  toil.  It  must  be  able  to  accord  or  with- 
hold its  sanction  respecting  all  events  of  consequence 
affecting  the  life  of  mankind  and  it  must  be  sufficiently 
final  and  arbitrary  in  it§  vast  power  Lo  make  its  decir 


sioiis  a  iiiandale  or  a  veto  concemin-  all  the  pdicy  and 
conduct  of  industiiaUsm  and  goveiiHiieuls 

The  toilers  cannot  take  out  of  the  hands  of  goyern- 
iiienls  the  powers  wliich  have  been  accorded  by  the 
ruling  caste  by  any  measui'es  which  depend  iur  then- 
success  upon  the  action  of  governments-. 

Tlie  principle  of  lii)ertv  reiuairis  as  a  theory  which 
has  been  confided  to  the  keeping  of  iegisialors,  but  the 
practice  ofle^islators  is  to  substite  despotism  for  hberty 
whenever  it  suits  the  iutei'esls  of  the  i'ului<i  caste  to  take 
back  what  has  nominally  -  been  accorded  as  rights  to 
the  masses.  Tt  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  travesty  upon 
the  name  ol  justice  that  the  toilers  umst  create  the  great 
counter-balancing  power  which  can  lay  its  iron  hand 
14)011  industrial  exploitation,  upon  the  devices  ot  pluto- 
crac\  and  upon  the  tvranny  of  jiH  governments. 

"These  patient  millions  have  been  loiced  to  drink 
their  bitter  cup  to  the  last  drop,  but  the  day  is.  near 
when  Lhey  may  rise  out  of  their  misery  and  despair  and 
take  their  stand  as  free  men  in  the  exercise  of  a  real 
freedom  ^^'hich  they  are  never  again  to  lose  so  long  as 

the  world  lasts.  . 

To  arrive  at  that  high  destiny  there  is  only  one 
and  effective  course  and  that  is  through  a  world 
brotherhood  ibrmed  solely  tbr  the  economic  protection 
of  the  toilers.  Every  otlier  question  is  subsidiary  and 
all  other  expedients  will  fail. 

it  is  no  lonc^er  possible  for  tlit;  world's  toilers  to 
remain  in  the  isolation  created  by  nationalism  and  bv 
(he  prejudices  of  so-called  patriotism.  The  interest  ol 
the  toilers  is  a  coinmon  interest  which  does  not ^dilier 
in  any  essential  particular  in  any  iiarl  oi  the  world,  lie 
unitv  of  interest  among  nations  arises  from  the  iniei- 
iiational  understanding  of  capital  and  trom  the  develop- 
ment of  communication,  the  specialization  ol  industry 
and  the  facihtv  and  profit  of  world-trade,  and  the  hos- 
tilities arise  from  the  sreed  of  plutocracy,  the  ambition 
of  imperialists  and  the  dominion  exercised  over  alien 
peoples  without  their  consent.  Nations  are  Unked  to  the 
destiny  of  one  another  and  labour  has  a  universal  ^nd 


common  inien  sl.  All  toilers  are  citizens  of  a  world- 
empire.  It  is  the  empire  of  toil,  ot  limnan  struggles,  of 
eternal  hbpes  and  common  rights.  Tlieir  interests  are 
not  divisil)le  and  their  power  should  not  be  divided. 

In  peace  and  in  war  the  toiler  is  regardt^d  e\  ei  y- 
w here  the  same.  It  is  only  the  toiler  himself  who  has 
not  risen  to  a  world-view  of  his  |)osition.  He  is  under 
the  fogs  of  nationalism  while  his  eiiiploviM-  and  master 
is  international  and  his  government  is  controlled  by  a 
world-plutocracv  and  international  considerations.-  '■ 
All  governments  make  a  similar  appeal  to  the  toil- 
ers in  time  of  war.  They  are  told  that  they  must  defend 
their  country.  Thev  are  in  fact  their  country  and  these 
common  men  had' no  wish  to  hght  one  imother.  Tliey 
are  brothers  and  toilers.  Last  and  least  of  all  they  should 
be  nationals.  As  toilers  they  had  everything  to  lose  by 
war  and  as  nationals  they  had  110  occasion  or  , desire 
for  war. 

To  be  able  to  nndei'stand  how  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  bear  the  horrors  oi  war  it  is  essential  to  know  how 
great  are  their  sacrifices  through  the  whole  course  of 
their  monotonous  lives.  The  heroism,  valor,  enduran0e 
and  sell-efTacement  which  have  been  the  glory  of  the 
toilers  in  the  trenches  —  are  the  expression,  on  a  cons-» 
pieiK^us  scale,  at  ttie  mouth  of  the  cannon,  of  thequal-= 
ities  which  dominate  the  obscure  life  of  those  who  pass 
their  days  in  silent,  patient  and  hopeless  drudgery.  The 
scribblers  who  i^ecord  the  valor  of  these  men-  at  the 
front  are  astonished  at  the  universal  display  of  the  great 
virtues  which  in  times  of  peace  are  never  recorded, 
because  no  one  (^ares  how^  great  are  their  constant  sac-j 
rilices  in  our  modern  industrial  feudalism. 

Through  generations  of  such  sacrihces  the  toilei* 
has  earned  a  higher  place  in  the  consideration  of  man-^ 
kind.  He  is  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  what  he  creates.* 
He  should  have  more  freedom  from  his  ceaseless  grind 
of  hardship  and  drudgerv.  He  has  been  too  patient  ' 
He  has  left  his  interests  in  the  hands  of  others  and  they- 
have  robbed  him  while  he  toiled.  He  has  been  asleep 
toVhis  peril  and  has  been  murdered  in  his  sleep.  * 
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The  ones  who  survive  this  horror  will  be  bought 

and  sold  by  industrialism  foi'  so  many  pennies  per  lioui'. 
•,  They  will  be  put  tli rough  Ihe  old  mill  of  toil  and  at  the 
end  of  their  life  of  usefulness  they  will  be  discharged 
as  worthless  things  and  must  depend  upon  the  support 
of  their  children  or  the  pretentious  charity  o|  the  ones 
•  '  who  robbed  them  of  their  toil. 

The  patient  struggle  of  Hit-  woiid's  toilers  is  the 
most  heroic  fact  of  every,  age  and  their  helplessnesses 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  ages. 

We  behold  w  ith  admiration  Iheii  vast  works,  their 
enormous  crea^.ive  ability  and  the  stupendous  wealth 
which  are  the  monuments  to  their  constant  and  patient 
industry:  while  we  must  wilness  Avith  inexpressable  sor- 
row their  helplessness  in  e\  erything  that  concerns  their 
daily  welfare  and  in  the  policy  of  all  institutions  which 
•  dispose  ol  their  liberty  and  tlieir  life. 

Everyone  believes  that  there  are  better  days  in 
store  for  mankind  The  toilers  dream  of  a  time  when 
(hev  mav  ])e  more  (■( )mfoi"table  and  more  free.  No  one 
can  believe  that  mankind  has  found  a  re^^sonable  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  life  and  government.  It  requires 
cither  dense  ignorance  or  cynical  impudence  to  attempt 
to  justify  existing  institutions,  social  customs,  govern- 
nients,  industrial  slavery  and  all  the  monstrous  machi- 
nery of  oppression  and  exploitation  which  has  been  built 
up  around  the  activities  of  mankind. 

Some  of  the  pretentions  of  the  ruling  caste  in  past 
generations  were  moie  outrageous  than  w^age-slavery. 
These  were  abolished  by  violence,  but  the  people  only 
changed  masters.  The  present  evils  must  be  abolished 
by  the  toilers  through  organization,  without  violence, 
jri  order  that  tiiey  may  ,)3ecome  and  remain  masters. 
If  necessity  knows  no' 'law,  it  is  even  more  true  that 
toil  knows  no  nationality.  The  toiler  cannot  wait  for  the 
alow-moving  ages  to  pass  in  which  nationality  will  be 
generally  replaced  by  larger  sentiments  of  a  world-citizen- 
ship, but  he  can  attain  without  great  delay  in  the  present 
generation,  his  rightful  place  in  the  industrialism  of  all 
pations  through  the  recognition  of  his  internatiorfel 
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character  and  by  acting  in  accordance  with  the  necess- 
ities of  his  world  position.  , 

The  bogey  of  an  invasion  of  America  or  Europe 
from  the  Far  East  wiiich  has  been  used  b\'  capitalism, 
as  one  justification  for  armament,  must  be  forever  dis- 
missed by  a  world  organizati(jn  of  toilers. 

All  the  small  issues  as  to  whether  the  plutocracy 
of  Austria,  Italy,  France,  England  or  Germany  shall  wave 
its  flags  over  more  or  less  territory,  are  only  raised  to 
obscure  the  vital  and  hidden  designs  of  the  industrial 
masters  of  the  world.  These  designs  are  that  the  old 
exploitation  may  continue,  that  the  masses  may  be  de- 
ceived by  the  press  into  the  belief  that  the  new  treaties 
mean  an  end  to  war,  that  armament  may  be  made^ 
navies  maintained,  despotism  still  take  its  course  over 
aUen  people,  and  the  masses  be  kept  in  ignorance  as 
to  the  actual  reasons  why  they  have  been  plundered 
and  destroyed. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  present  struggle  the 
divergence  of  views  expressed  by  labour  conventions. 
These  arose  chieflv  because  the  conventions  took  the 
form  of  political  meetings,  rather  than  strictly  economic 
conferences.  The  press  has  done  the  thinking  for  the 
rriasses,  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  thinking,  and  con- 
ventions of  men  seem  to  be  unable  to  depart  from  the 
habit  of  constituting  their  gatherings  as  a  miniatm  e  pai- 
liament  m  which,  following  the  custon:is  of  parliaments, 
they  discuss  everything  except  their  own  aflairs!  When 
capitalists  meet  to  form  a  trust  they  do  not  waste  th^r 
time  discussing  the  vague  and  unimportant  political 
issues  raised  by  small  lawyers  in  some  cabinet,  but 
instead  they  lay  aside  all  other  questions  and  combine. 

The  toilers  must  folloAv  this  example.  They  must 
realize  that  no  two  men  have  the  same  productive  value 
and  no  two  men  should  receive  the  same  pay.  They 
must  understand  that  the  entire  basis  upon  wdiich  men 
are  paid  must  be  altered.  This  can  only  be  eflected  after 
the  toilers  have  formed  a  world  organization  which  must 
first  of  all  establish  the  new  principle  of  payment.  That 
principle  should  be  that  no  man's  wages  will  be  iiiea- 
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SI  li  ed  l  )v  1 1  is  necessities,  but  instead  upon  the  basis  of 
what  he  can  nud  does  produce.  No  man  should  be  paid 
upon  any  other  basis.  The  establishment  of  this  prin- 
(*l})le  affects  the  toiler  and  his  master  because  it  would 
be  a  reversal  of  the  present  order  between  industrial 
capital  and  labour.  The  position  now  is  that  those  who 
sow  do  not  reap:  whereas  under  the  altered  principle 
the  harvest  would  go  to  tlie  toiler  and  not  to  the  wa- 
tered stocks.  After  such  a  basis  of  payment  has  been 
secured  —  through  organization  —  the  division  of  the 
jt>roducl  among  the  toilers  becomes  a  matter  which 
concerns  only  themselves.  They  can  aiid  should  distri- 
bute what  they  receive  in  proportion  to  what  each. man 
produces.  There  should  be  no  restraint  put  ui)on  the 
production  of  any  men  and  no  uniform  wages.  All 
attempts  to  etablish  uniform  wages  tend  to  fix  the  av- 
erage wage  on  the  basis  ot  the  minimum  production  of 
a  given  man  and  are  calculated  to  keep  compensation 
af  a  low  level.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  a  group  of 
boys  al  sliool.  If  the  whole  class  must  wait  for  ttie  most 
backward  of  its  members,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
all  others  is  lost  and  thev  achieve  the  minimum  result 
fur  tiieir  expenditure. 

1  believe  it  to  be  due  to  a  wrong  conception  of 
tlie  position  of  labour  in  industriaUsm  that  this  prin- 
ciple lias  not  been  recognized  by  toilers,  in  so  far  as 
they,  have  organized.  Every  man  is  wor  th  something, 
but  he  should  be  paid  upon  the  basis  of  his  production. 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  penalize  the  highly  efficient 
or  to  debar  the  ones  who  are.  not  eftu'ient,  but  as  one 
clearly  has  a  greater  value  than  the  other,  both  should 
be  paid  according  to  what  they  are  wordi.  This  can 
result  in  practice  only  by  payment  upon  the  basis  of 
production.  Such  payment  is  a  just  and  equitable  basis 
as  be! ween  the  employer  and  all  employees,  considered 
as  a  whole,  and  nothing  can  })e  said  against  it  as  a  fair 
basis  of  a  division  of  compensation  among  the  members 
constituting  the  whole. 

•  ^.  X  Let  there  be  applied  to  industrialism  the  principles 
of  a  changeless  Nature  which  renders  to  every  man 
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according  as  he  sows,  which  gives  nothing  to  him  wIkj 
d6es  not"  sow;  where  ten  talents  go  to  the  ten  talent 

man  and  one  talent  is  not  withheld  fnjm  tlie  one  taleni 
man.  Upon  this  principle  the  world  would  belong  to 
those  who  toil  instead  of  being  owned,  as  it  now  is, 
by  the  ones  who  do  not  toil.  '  . 

This  change  can  be  realized  without  violence.  It 
can  ne\er  result  from  violence,  because  any  great  up- 
heaval of  Societv  would  create  a  new  ruling  caste  which 
would  never  be  the  mob.  By  peaceful  woiid-organization 
the  toilers  may  become  the  dignified  masters  of  the 
world.  By  violence  thev  will  degenerate  into  an  enslaved 
rabble,  the  fact  that 'millions  of  men  belive  they  can 
(»btain  justice  only  through  the  destruction  of  existing 
institutions  by  vioTence  strongly  emphasizes  a  dangerous 
aspect  of  the  social  unrest  which  deserves  the  gravest 
consideration' of  all  who  would  promote  the  large  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  The  terrible  evils  of  our  modern 
society  are  not  primarilv  evils  of  administration.  They 
are  economic,  not  political  defects.  They  arise  not  from 
auv  form  of  government,  but  rather  from  the  use 
which  industrialism  is  able  to  make  of  tlie  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  men  in  peace  and  in  war.  It  is  the  same  in 
republics  as  in  kingdoms  because  rulers  will  always  be 
the  instruments  by  which  plutocracy  seeks  to  attain  its 
ends.  This  tendency  cannot  be  controlled  through  any 
form  of  government.  Tt  must  be  checkmated  by  action 
independent  of  all  governmeiUs. 

So  long  as  a  few  men  representing  the  modern 
feudalism  of  plutocracv  can  so  control  nations  as  to 
form  alliances  and  group  humanity  into  various  armed 
camps,  surrounded  by  what  we  term  boundaries,  just 
so  long  will  these  combinations  destrox  mankind  through 
'  war.  There  is  no  nationality'  for  capitalism  and  there 
should  be  none  for  toil.  National  boundaries  are  a  stu- 
pid and  senseless  relic  of  feudalism  and  class  rivalry. 
They  have  been  the  occasion  of  all  international  war.«? 
and  they  have  not  the  slightest  importance  lor  any 
toiler.  Whether  capitalism  draws  its  imaginary  lines  along 
one  01'  the  other  side,  of  some  lake,  river  or  inountain 
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it  is  the  same  for  the  toilers.  They  are  still  homeless 

uii  both  sides  of  all  these  lines  and  the  should  no  longer 
be  so  blind  as  to  destroy  one  another  in  order  to  double 
the  income,  the  power  and  the  arrogance  of  one  or 
anolhei"  group  of  plutocracy. 

The  earth  should  belong  to  the  toilers.  They  hav(^ 
paid  for  it  over  and  over  again  to  men  who  never  had 
anv  better  title  to  it  than  the  toilers  themselves  and  vet 
these  millions  are  homeless.  And  more  than  this;  thev 
are  now  used  and  destroyed  in  ways  more  shamefti 
and  liarbarous  than  at  anv  time  in  Ihf  loim  and  ^looniv 
history  which  records  their  pathetic  struggles  for  the 
right  merely  to  live  and  toil.  It  was  sufficiently  mons- 
trous that  capitalism  should  take  the  product  of  the 
life  toil  of  every  generation,  without  at  the  same  tune 
forcing  its  victims  to  kill  one  another  and  yet  the  pre- 
sent ghastlx  mmder  of  the  coimiion  man  follows  the 
most  tremendous  exploitation  of  that  class  ever  recorded 
on  the  pages -Of  time.  Never  were  the  outrages  of  capi- 
talism against  labour  so  vast  and  moniimental  as  in  this 
generation  and  never  did  the  ambition  and  greed  of 
the  few  take  so  terrible  a  toU  of  human  life.  The  mil- 
lions, \vh(^se  toil  was  stolen  by  pluloci'acy,  were  forced 
to  murder  each  other  by  that  same  plutocracy  in  vio- 
lation of  everv  interest  of  the  toilers  and  contrarv  to 
every  pretention  of  the  boasted  civilization  whicli  has 
•deluded,  robbed  and  finally  destroyed  the  common  man. 

The  objects  which  labouring  men  desire  to  attaun 
can  be  realized  only  through  peaceful  means  by  orga- 
nization. Too  main  toilers  have  already  been  murdered 
by  plutocracy.  Let  them  refrain  from  inurdering  them- 
selves. The  vast  wealth  they  have  so  patiently  created 
should  be  utilized  for  the  benelit  of  the  class  which 
created  it.  Their  noble  institutions  must  be  made  the 
imperishable  tokens  of  their  long  struggle  toward  free- 
dom. The  monuments  built  by  the  hands  of  toil  must 
be  held  •  in  trust  for  future  generations  as  a  heritage 
bequeathed  to  them  by  centuries  of  human  aspiration, 
suffering  and  despair. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  raise  any  objection  to  the 
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.  course  I  have  suggested,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  toil- 
l  ers.  It  will  be  generally  conceded,  that  a  world  organi- 
sation of  labour  would  be  able  to  exercise  final  and 
arbitrary  power,  but  it  will  be  contended  that  such  an 
organization  can  never  be  formed.  The  toiler  is. regard- 
ed by  his  masters  as  too  short-sighted,  ignorant  and 
jealous,  ever  to  take  the  great  steps  wiiicli  will  lead  to 
economic  liberty  for  himself  and  terminate  the  arrogance 
of  this  master.  The  press,  which  speaks  fonicapitalism, 
will  point  to  the  dreai  y  failures  of  the  past  elTorts  of 
toilers  to  unite  and  will  urge  them  to  use  existing  means 
of  arbitration  and  parhamentary  action  to  obtain  thi^ir 
rights.  ■  -  • 

If  the  toilers  are  well  advised  they  will  realize  that 
so  long  as  they  rely  upon  the  old  expedients  and  remain 
unoimnized  thev  will  continue  to  be  slaves.  As  thev 
Irnve  the  strength  to  move  the  wheels  of  the  world  they 
should  acquire  the  power  to  stop  those  wheels. 

Under  the  whip  of  necessity  and  the  orders  of 
their  masters  they  move  as  automatic  pprts  of  the^reat 
mechanism  of  modern  life.  They  are  punctual  to  the 
stroke  of  tlie  clock.  They  are  always  at  tlieir  posts.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  theii"  aecessity  and  the  brains  of 
their  masters  which  make  them  the  indispensable  part 
of  the  great,  and  dependable  industrial  machine  and 
that  such  an  organization  as  I  have  urged  the  toilers 
to  form,  will  never  be  formed  because  they  will  not  or 
cannot  act  without  these  two  elements;  that  so  long  as 
they  have  something  to  eat  and  are  not  led  by  a  clas^ 
to  which  they  do  not  belong,  they  will  do  nothing  to 
achieve  world  unity  and  power. 

It  is  precisely  upon  this  point  that  1  would  appeal 
to  the  self-interest,  the  pride  and  the  dignity  of  the 
toilers.  They  are  frankly  inferior  to  tlieir  masters  in  the 
quaUties  which  relate  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
power.  They  have  toiled  with  their  hands  and  their 
masters  have  toiled  with  their  heads,  but  the  diflerence' 
in  their  position  economically  is  far  greater  than  tUe 
inequality  of  intelligence  between  them.  The  men  who 
are  capable  of  directing  labour  for  a  common  employer 
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are  iiileliigent  enougli  to  organize  that  labour  for  its  own  . 
freedom.  There  is  ample  ability  in  the  underpaid  mana- 
gers, superintendents  and  foremen  ot  the  industrial  army 
to  direct  thai  army  to  effective  and  general  union  and 
tliev  owe  it  to  tlieir  comrades  to  do  so.  Tliey  must  lay 
aside,  nationality  and  all  other  questions  which  are  used 
hv  capitalism  to  divide  and  siibnu'i  ge  lliem  and  recognize 
that  they  have  a  general  and  common  interest  throughout 
the  world  and  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  natural  mem- 
bers of  a  universal  t)rotlierhood  wliich  can  rise  out  of. 
its  slavery  only  through  union  of  action  lor  a  common 
end. 

If  the  immortal  dreamers,  |)hilosophers,  poets,  mu- 
sicians and  artists,  who  have  beqneatlied  to  earth  the  ^ 
whole  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  riches  had  carried 
aw  av  the  products  of  toil  we  would  not  complain,  but 
the  contrary  is -true.  They  who  create  all  the  material 
wealth  carry  their  grist  to  tlie  mill  of  those  who  do  not 
create  any  intellectual  or  moral  wealth.  The  great  beiie-\ 
factors  of  humanity  (who  ai'e  rcsponsiijle  for  the  whole 
ot  its  material,  intellectual  and  moral  capital)  are  one 
and  all  poor.  The  material  riches  go  to  those  who  do 
not  sow  and  the  ones  whose  intellecl  and  ethics  have  ' 
given  to  mankind  its  imperishable  glory  are  not  the 
ones  who  have  received  the  product  of  toll. 

Into  the  great  treasure  houses  of  civilization  there 
are  poured  two  steady  streams  of  wealth.  The  proces- 
sion of  toilers  passes  through  one  portal  and  leaves  its 
treasures  behind.  The  splendid  pageant  of  intellectual 
and  moral  genius  enters  anotlier  portal  and  lays  its  stern 
and  beautiful  tributes  at  the  feet  of  a  humanity  which 
bids  it  go  its  way  with  empty  hands.  And  so  the  great 
absorbing  and  noncreative  caste  sits  in  sullen  and  arro- 
gant splendour  in  the  mighty  temples  built  by  labour,, 
by  enthusiasm  and  by  dreams.  It  brings  nothing  of 
value  to  its  stations  of  exalted  power  and  it  goes  its  . 
way  to  be  replaced  by  others  as  useless  a&  itself. 

It  is  due  precisely  to  the  fact  that  a  power  exists 
which  can  dominate  tlie  whole  of  the  great  elements 
upon  which  rest  the  material  and  moral  splendour  of 
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man,  that  the  only  ones  who  liave  any  interest  m  the 
preservation  of  these  indispensable  classes  have  no  force 
suflficient  to  make  their  will  supreme.  If  these- t-^o  great 
jfactors  to  which  all  progress  is  due,  could  unite  in 
a  world  brotherhood  they  would  create  a  new  world.  It 
the  millions  who  toil  and  the  few  who  dream,  would 
unite,  there  would  be  an  end  of  plutocracy,  of  inter- 
national murder  and  national  exploitation,  misery  and 
want.  It  is  because  the  masses  toil  and  the  dreamers 
dream,  while  plutocracy  neither  toils  nor  dreams  —  liut 
organizes  —  that  plutocracy  has  supreme  power  and  the 
toilers  and  dreamers  are  powerless. 
'  >  These  pages  are  an  appeal  to  Ihe  toilers  and  dream- 
ers in  every  land  to  make  common  cause  for  the 
salvation  of  "their  common  humanity  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  world.  ~  ,  , 

I  make  an  appeal  to  their  honour  and  to  Liie  di- 
vinitv  which  is  in  all  men,  to  the  debt  they  owe  to 
their  children  and  to  the  generations  who  will  other- 
wise inherit  their  -pathetic  and  miserable  existence; 
that  [hey  rise  as  one  man  and  by  peaceful  means,  put 
an  end  to  the  world-tyranny  of  a  false  and  mendacious 

capitalism.  ..... 

Let  them  sm  prise  the  world  by  their  mtelhgence 
and  power  of  union,  to  the  same  vast  extent  that  they 
have  enriched,  honoured  and  blessed  the  world  b\ 
their  patience,  their  genius,  their  suffering  and  their  toil, 

Steinhof  Castle.      *        .      ^^^^       j^^^y  ' 
Lucerne.  _ 
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The  other  chapters  of  "IThe  World  Allies 

were  as  follows: 


Chapter  I. 
Chapter  II. 
Chapter  III. 
Chapter  IV. 
Chapter  V. 
Chapter  VI. 
Chapter  VIL 
Chapter  VHI. 
Chapter  IX. 
Chapter  X. 
Chapter  XI. 

Chapter  XII. 
Chapter  XIH. 
Chapter  XIV. 
Chapter  XV. 
Chapter  XVI. 
Chapter  XVII. 


Conquest  of  nature  and  of  man. 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 
Nationalism  and  language. 
Religion  and  man's  moral  positk>n. 
Bank,  stock  exchanges  and  wealth. 
Trusts,  labour  and  human  nature. 
The  toilers,  the  press  and  world-power. 
Imperial  men  and  women. 
Bconomic  rivalry  in  Europe. 
The  rise  of  the  German  people. 

Labour,  industrialism  and  the  responsability  for 

the  present  war. 

Liberty  and  despotism. 

The  toilers  and  representative  governments. 

The  toilers  and  the  terms  of  peace. 

Cabinets,  wars  and  the  masses. 

Plutocracy,  labour  and  subsidized  institutions. 

An  appeal  to  the  dreamers  and  toilers. 
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I. 

THE  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE 
ARE  UNSOLVED 

A  LTHOUGH  progress  in  the  physical 
/  \  sciences  during  the  past  fifty  years  has 
#  %  been  extraordinary,  and  man's  ma- 
A  ^  terial  prosperity  today  is  unpar- 
alleled in  history,  the  major  problems  of  hu- 
man life  seem  little  nearer  solution  than  they 
were  twa  thousand  years  ago.  Mental  disease,  for 
instance,  is  increasingly  common.  There  is  an 
upward  trend  of  the  suicide  and  homicide  rates. 
Crime  is  more  general  than  ever  before.  Poverty 
and  unemployment  are  still  accepted  as  necessary 
evils.  Failure  is  evident  throughout  the  gamut  of 
human  interrelationships:  in  the  smallest  unit, 
the  family,  divorce  is  spreading;  in  the  largest, 
the  struggles  between  nations  witnessed  in  re- 
cent decades  make  the  wars  of  the  past  seem  in- 
significant by  comparison. 

Sane  men  do  not  look  for  panaceas.  The 
days  of  the  magician  and  the  "medicine  man" 
are  over.  A  certain  measure  of  success,  however. 


The  Human  Welfare  Qroup 

has  been  granted  those  who  can  discover  facts 
and  make  rational  use  of  them.  When  yellow 
fever  plagued  the  world  a  remedy  was  sought, 
not  for  all  disease,  but  for  yellow  fever.  Discov- 
ery was  made  of  the  insect  that  carries  the  germ 
and  infects  man  with  it,  and  the  carrier  has  been 
as  far  as  possible  exterminated.  Knowledge  of 
yellow  fever  is  limited,  for  the  mechanism  of  in- 
fection and  immunity  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained, but  the  application  of  such  facts  about 
the  disease  as  were  ascertained  has  been  sufficient 
almost  to  wipe  yellow  fever  ftom  the  western 
world. 

But  even  though  all  infectious  and  organic 

diseases  are  ultimately  controlled,  and  this  does 
not  at  present  seem  likely,  only  one  aspect  of 
human  life  will  have  been  affected.  Sir  William 
Arbuthnot  Lane  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  may  come  a  day  when  everybody  will 
live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred.  "But,"  he  added, 
"I  don't  say  they  will  enjoy  it."  It  is  clear  that  the 
greatest  medical  schools  and  medical  centers  we 
can  build  will  not  hold  the  secret  of  human  hap- 
piness. By  the  same  token,  progress  in  any  other 
one  direction,  such  as  psychology,  sociology,  or 
economics,  has  only  limited  possibilities.  The 
fact  is  that  man  is  not  a  purely  physical,  a  purely 
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psychical,  or  a  purely  social  being.  He  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  these,  and  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  a  further  understanding  of  individual  and 
social  behavior  entails  recognition  of  this  fea. 

IL 

YALE  MAKES  A  NEW  APPROACH 

YALE  has  been  working  for  a  number  of 
years  toward  a  correlation  of  various  uni- 
versity and  community  interests  concerned  with 
problems  of  human  conduct.  The  desire  has  been 
to  make  man  himself,  in  all  his  relationships,  the 
center  of  interest.  Each  of  the  cooperating  mem- 
bers must  contribute  in  its  own  way,  but  widi 
the  ultimate  objective  a  hiller  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  man. 

It  is  understandable  that  during  the  era  when 
a  great  expansion  of  knowledge  was  taking 
place  in  sociology  and  biology,  in  law  and  med- 
icine, each  branch  should  lose  sight  of  the  other 
and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  common  purpose. 
The  time  has  clearly  come  now,  however,  for 
breaking  down  the  artificial  barriers  between 
these  closely  related  fields.  Biology  and  sociol- 
ogy are  not  ends  in  ^  themselves,  but  simply 
means  of  making  life  richer  and  better.The  fimda- 
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mental  and  applied  branches  of  science  are  dif- 
ferent avenues  of  approach  to  the  common  goal 
— a  better  conception  and  more  intelligent  man- 
agement of  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  be- 
havior of  human  beings. 

An  Association  of  Existing  Activities 

Out  of  the  experiments  at  Yale  has  grown  the 

Human  Welfare  Group,  a  voluntary  association 
of  already  existing  units  concerned  with  funda- 
mental and  apphed  aspects  of  biology  and  soci- 
ology. Among  the  units  thus  far  included  are 
the  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  die  Yale  School 
of  Nursing,  the  New  Haven  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary, and  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations. 
In  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  designed 
for  cooperative  research,  are  the  child  develop- 
ment study  unit,  the  comparative  psycho-biolo- 
gy unit,  the  graduate  tlivisions  of  psychology 
and  the  social  sciences,  and  a  research  and  clini- 
cal group  in  mental  hygiene  and  psychiatry. 
Affihated  through  the  Institute  are  such  divi- 
sions as  the  Graduate  School,  the  Law  School, 
the  Divinity  School,  certain  of  the  engineering 
groups,  and  the  university  departments  of  in- 
struction in  the  fundan\pntals  of  biology  and 
sociology. 
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Thus,  while  such  a  concerted  attack  upon  the 
problems  of  human  behavior  is  a  departure  from 
deeply  intrenched  traditions  in  higher  educa- 
tion, no  new  and  untried  forms  of  activity  have 
been  started,  no  new  theories  have  been  promul- 
gated. Each  of  the  units,  materially  strengthened, 
will  carry  on  its  customary  work,  with  enlarged 
facilities  and  greater  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tive activity.  The  step  is  significant  as  an  evolu- 
tionary rather  than  a  revolutionary  one.  It  is  a 
move  toward  a  synthesis  of  human  knowledge 
necessary  if  man  is  to  benefit  from  scientific  prog- 
ress. In  the  words  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Human  Welfare 
Group  represents  the  most  important  forward 
step  in  higher  education  taken  in  the  present 
century. 

III. 

HOW  THE  GROUP  WILL  FUNCTION 

BROADLY  speaking,  the  Human  Welfare 
Group  will  be  devoted  to  research  in  biol- 
ogy and  the  social  sciences;  to  the  teaching  of 
graduate  students  in  the  '^pure"  sciences  and  in 
such  applied  fields  as  law,  medicine,  and  nurs- 
ing; and  to  practical  service  in  the  community 
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through  hospital  care,  and  medical,  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  child  guidance  clinics. 

The  Human  Welfare  Group  may  be  likened 
to  a  house.  The  foundation  consists  of  univer- 
sity sections  interested  in  the  fiindamcntal  stud- 
ies of  sociology  and  biology.  Resting  on  this 
foundation,  and  constituting  the  main  floor  of 
the  structure,  are  the  applied  branches,  such  as 
law  and  medicine,  with  affihated  hospitals  and 
clinics.  On  this  level  the  contacts  with  the  com- 
munity are  made.  Over  6,000  patients  come  to 
the  New  Haven  Hospital  every  year,  and  more 
than  50,000  visits  are  made  to  its  Dispensary. 
This  health  service,  which  is  already  a  part  of  the 
procedure,  will  open  the  door  for  psychological, 
sociological,  and  economic  studies  of  the  same 
group  to  be  conducted  by  experts,  and  observed 
by  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  sociology. 
Since  these  varied  investigations  will  concern  the 
same  individuals  and  fiunilies,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  same  general  supervision,  they 
should  result  in  more  complete  information  than 
has  heretofore  been  available  regarding  the 
many  Victors  influencing  human  conduct. 

Facts  to  he  Correlated  in  Institute 
This  informadon  is  taken  to  the  upper  floor 
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of  the  imaginary  house.  Here,  with  a  broader 
perspective,  sociologists,  psychologists,  psychi- 
atrists, economists,  and  biologists,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  apply  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  determining  the  relative 
signihcance  of  the  assembled  facts. 

Each  staff  member  holds  an  appointment  in 
a  university  department,  so  that  his  findings  may 
be  reflected  ultimately  in  the  teachings  of  that 
department.  Although  each  university  division 
associated  with  the  Human  Welfare  Group  will 
be  free  as  always  to  originate  and  conduct  its 
own  field  investigations,  the  Institute  staff  will 
be  ready  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  order 
that  uniform  methods  may  be  employed  and  the 
maximum  value  of  each  project  realized. 

Among  existing  divisions  included  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Human  Relations  are  the  child  study 
unit  under  Dr.  Gesell,  engaged  in  tracing  human 
conduct  to  earliest  infancy;  the  comparative 
psycho-biology  unit  under  Dr.  Ycrkes,  devoted 
to  a  study  of  simpler  animal  forms  than  man; 
the  graduate  divisions  of  psychology  and  the 
social  sciences;  and  the  department  of  psychiatry 
and  mental  hygiene. 

From  such  a  coordination  of  aaivities  in  the 
Human  Welfare  Group  it  may  be  expected  that 
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Hght  will  be  thrown  upon  questions  such  as  the 
connection  between  physical  health  and  family 
income,  mental  stabiUty  and  occupation,  aime 
and  reaeational  facilities,  child  training  and 
mental  growth,  economic  conditions  and  di- 
vorce, and  legal  procedure  and  respect  for  the 
law.  It  may  be  possible  in  many  instances  to 
bring  about  a  readjustment  between  the  individ- 
ual and  his  enviroiunent  which  will  lead  to 
greater  happiness. 

Juvenile  Delinquents  Being  Studied 

A  SPECIFIC  study  which  has  already  been  initi- 
ated is  that  of  family  factors  in  child  adjustment. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  Healy  and 
Dr.  Augusta  Bronncr  of  Boston,  national  author- 
ities on  child  delinquency,  intensive  studies  of 
families  in  contact  with  the  juvenile  courts  will 
be  made  simultaneously  in  New  Haven  and 
in  Boston.  Each  member  of  the  family  will  be 
given  a  physical  and  psychological  examination. 
He  will  be  studied  also  from  the  point  of  view 
of  occupation,  education,  and  recreational  inter- 
ests. Eventually  there  will  be  worked  out  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  family  from  which  has  come 
die  child  who  falls  afoul  of  the  law.  When  such 
studies  arc  completed,  covering  fiunilies  in  two 
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widely  separated  cities,  there  will  be  available 
facts  which  should  be  of  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  social  dcsirabiUty  of  supplant- 
ing punishment  with  preventive  measures  which 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  evil. 

Outlook  of  Students  and  Faculty  Will 

Be  Broadened 

In  all  of  the  studies  conducted  faculty  members 
and  graduate  students  of  the  several  affiliated 
schools  and  departments  will  serve  as  investiga- 
tors and  observers,  always  under  the  direction  of 
specialists  skilled  in  field  work.  Each  of  these 
assistants  will  have  a  particular  interest  in  legal, 
economic,  sociological,  psychological,  or  physi- 
cal aspects  of  the  survey,  but  he  will  also  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  problems  of  human 
condua  arc  complex,  depending  upon  many 
factors,  all  of  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  any  given  situation.  A  greater  un- 
derstanding of  life  as  it  actually  is  should  result 
from  participation  in  the  investigative  work  of 
the  Human  Welfare  Group  by  those  who  are  to 
be  the  lawyers,  teachers,  and  doctors  of  the  fu- 
ture. 
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How  the  educational  scheme  in  some  of  the 
schools  may  be  adapted  to  the  broad  purposes  of 
the  Human  Welfare  Group  can  be  illustrated  by 
a  plan  under  consideration  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.  It  is  proposed  here  to  require  students 
during  the  first  two  years  to  take  a  general  course 
in  sociology  and  psychology,  which  might  well 
be  given  in  association  with  the  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  so  that  it  would  be  available 
for  students  in  any  of  the  graduate  or  profession- 
al divisions  of  the  University.  The  medical  stu- 
dent would  thus  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life  as  a  whole  during  the  period  when 
his  study  of  biology  is  carried  on  exclusively  in 
the  laboratory.  The  background  which  a  practi- 
cal course  in  sociology  should  give  him  will  cer- 
tainly enable  the  student  to  deal  much  more  sat- 
isfactorily with  human  beings  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  third  year  in  medicine,  he  comes  in- 
to contact  with  patients  for  the  first  time. 

Sociology  Introduced  into  Medicine 

The  proposed  plan  involves  further  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  clinical  sociology 
in  the  School  of  Medicine  with  a  status  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  departments  of  internal 
medicine,  surgery,  diseases  of  women,  diseases  of 
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children,  and  psychiatry.  It  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  department  to  make  a  study  of  the 
family  and  community  relations  of  every  patient 
in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  just  as  other  de- 
partments make  the  physical  and  mental  investi- 
gations. All  students  would  take  their  turn  in  the 
work  of  the  clinical  sociology  department  just 
as  in  the  other  sections.  Through  the  seminars, 
in  which  representatives  of  all  departments 
would  participate,  there  would  be  brought  be- 
fore the  student  a  complete  picture  of  the  pa- 
tient rather  than  the  partial  view  pertaining  ex- 
clusively to  the  physical  condition  which  has 
so  long  characterized  medical  training.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  through  such  a  plan  the  human  out- 
look characteristic  of  the  old  family  doctor  may 
be  given  to  physicians  of  the  future,  making  it 
a  more  general  practice  to  look  upon  the  pa- 
tient as  a  living  being  rather  than  as  a  case  of  bad 

lungs  or  a  bad  heart. 

The  work  done  by  the  department  of  clinical 
sociology  will  have  a  value  in  addition  to  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  training  of  future  physicians,  for 
the  data  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  there  to  be  correlated  with 
information  obtained  through  the  studies  con- 
ducted by  other  departments. 
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Care  of  Patient  First  Concern 

In  addition  to  training  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students  and  conducting  research,  the 
Human  Welfare  Group  will  provide  a  practical 
service  for  those  in  need  of  help  because  of  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  social  problems.  In  the  case  of 
physical  illness  the  agency  will  ruturally  be  the 
New  Haven  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  We  may 
take  a  specific  example.  A  man  comes  to  the  Dis- 
pensary sufifering  from  tuberculosis.  He  is  given 
medical  treatment  as  expert  as  can  be  had  any- 
where in  the  country.  In  this  treatment  he  is  ben- 
efited by  the  latest  developments  in  chemical 
and  operative  therapy,  as  worked  out  by  the  de- 
partments of  chemistry,  physiological  chemistry, 
surgery,  and  medicine.  But  this  comprehensive 
physical  treatment  may  not  be  enough.  The  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  patient  may  preclude  his 
proper  recovery.  Therefore  the  psychiatrist  may 
be  needed. 

The  members  of  his  family  have  been  exposed 
to  the  disease,  and  his  children  should  be  brought 
to  the  clinic  for  those  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  tuberculosis.  These  visits  may  reveal  certain 
behavior  problems  which  can  best  be  met  by  the 
child  guidance  clinic  in  the  Institute.  His  family 
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may  lack  the  material  necessities  of  life,  in  which 
event  a  social  case  worker  representing  local  re- 
lief agencies  is  needed  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent aid  is  advisable.  Further  study  of  the  situa- 
tion may  show  living,  working,  or  recreational 
conditions  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
health. 

These  arc  only  indications  of  problems  touch- 
ing one  patient  which  are  of  interest  to  lawyers, 
sociologists,  and  economists,  as  well  as  to  psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists,  and  physicians.  First  of 
all  the  individual's  welfare  must  be  considered, 
but  in  furthering  it  facts  can  be  brought  to  light 
which  should  be  of  great  value,  when  many 
people  have  been  studied  individually  and  in  re- 
lation to  cadi  other,  in  dealing  with  the  physical 
and  mental  maladjustments  to  which  man  is 
commonly  subject. 

IV. 

FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  GROUP 

FOR  the  consummation  of  the  Human  Wel- 
fare Group  plans  it  is  necessary  that  funds 
should  be  provided  for  adequate,  centralized 
housing,  and  for  endowment  of  the  Group  ac- 
tivities. Neither  teaching  nor  research  can  be 
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well  conducted  in  poorly  arranged  and  poorly 
equipped  buildings,  where  waste  of  time  and 
effort  is  unavoidable.  Modem  hospital  facilities, 
well  endowed,  are  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  patient,  and  what  is  best  for  the  pa- 
tient is  always  best  6om  the  standpoint  of 
teaching  and  research. 

Much  progress  has  already  been  made  toward 
meeting  the  material  requirements  of  the  Hu- 
man Welfare  Group.  A  gift  of  $1,500,000  has 
been  made  for  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
building.  Annual  grants  representing  a  capital  of 
$6,000,000  have  also  been  made  to  the  Institute 
for  research  in  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  the 
social  sciences.  However,  there  must  be  obtained 
over  $6,000,000  more  for  activities  upon  which 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Institute  and  the  Human 
Welfiure  Group  as  a  whole  depends. 

Needs  of  the  Medical  School 

The  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  through  its 
progressive  measures,  has  attained  a  high  place 
among  medical  schools  in  this  country.  Enroll- 
ment has  been  limited  to  two  hundred  students, 
thereby  permitting  the  maximum  individual  at* 
tention  to  each.  The  full-time  teaching  system 
has  been  introduced  into  clinical  mcdidne» 
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which  means  that  hospital  staff  members  now 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  care  of  patients  in 
the  hospital,  to  teaching  and  research,  with  none 
of  the  distractions  that  private  practice  entails. 
The  curriculum  has  been  made  more  elastic,  so 
that  a  student  may  select  work  for  which  he  is 
particularly  adapted.  Examinations  are  given  at 
the  beginning  rather  dian  at  the  end  of  a  course, 
to  determine  if  the  student  can  profit  from  the 
particular  work  he  wishes  to  take.  Marking  sys- 
tems, formal  quizzes,  attendance  records,  and 
didaaic  lectures  have  been  largely  abandoned. 
At  the  end  of  his  pre-clinical  studies  the  student 
is  given  a  general  examination  to  determine  if 
he  is  fitted  to  go  on  into  cUnical  medicine.  And 
at  the  end  of  his  medical  school  career  he  is  ex- 
amined again  to  determine  his  fitness  to  practice 
medicine. 

The  needs  of  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine 
from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  education  as 
it  is  ordinarily  thought  of  have  been  fairly  well 
met.  For  the  conduct  of  additional  activities 
which  are  its  obligation  as  an  integral  part  of  die 
Human  Welfare  Group  additional  funds  are  es- 
sential. For  the  proposed  work  in  clinical  socio- 
logy,for  fiirdier  research  in  medical  education, for 
a  project  designed  to  stimulate  a  positive  intcr- 
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est  in  the  maintenance  of  health,  all  of  which  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  progress  of  the  Hu- 
man Welfare  Group  as  a  whole,  added  endow- 
ment of  $1,650,000  is  required  by  die  Yale 
School  of  Medicine. 

Hospital  Needs  $4,200,000 

The  New  Haven  Hospital  and  Dispensary  plays 
a  dual  role.  It  provides  an  extensive  service  as 
the  outstanding  hospital  of  the  city  and  state, 
and  in  a  manner  which  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
this  purpose  it  serves  also  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
Human  Welfere  Group.  By  giving  to  all  of  its 
many  patients  the  highest  type  of  medical  care 
it  provides  a  basis  of  approach  for  studies  from 
other  than  die  medical  viewpoint.  In  order  to 
play  its  part  as  a  unit  in  the  Human  Welfare 
Group  the  Hospital  must  have  modem  buildings 
and  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  patients 
unable  to  meet  the  full  cost  of  hospital  care.  It 
is  clear  that  the  best  interests  of  research  arc 
sometimes  served  by  having  certain  patients  at 
hand  from  the  beginning  of  a  disease  through 
the  convalescent  period  in  order  that  the  malady 
may  be  observed  in  all  its  stages.  Most  patients, 
of  course,  are  compelled  by  economic  necessity 
to  leave  the  hospital  as  soon  as  they  are  physi- 
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cally  able  unless  there  is  a  fond  to  meet  that  part 
of  the  cost  which  they  are  unable  to  pay.  For 
this  purpose  added  endowment  of  $2,000,000  is 
needed. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Hospital  group  is  al- 
ready well  under  way,  but  there  arc  still  four  sec- 
tions for  which  funds  are  needed.  These  are  the 
Women's  Pavilion,  the  Surgical  Pavilion,  the 
Isolation  Pavilion,  and  the  addition  to  the  Pri- 
vate Patient  Pavilion.  The  aggregate  cost  of  these 
four  wings  is  $2,200,000.  The  total  Hospital 
needs  are  thus  $4»2O0,O00. 

School  of  Nursing  Needs  $1,000,000 

The  Yale  School  of  Nursing  requires  an  addi- 
tional endowment  of  $1,000,000  for  carrying 
on  its  program  of  nursing  education.  The  school 
is  conducted  with  the  object  of  giving  well-edu- 
cated women  a  professional  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  menul  and  social 
factors,  as  well  as  the  physical,  in  the  welfare  of 
the  patient.  The  technique  of  bedside  care,  upon 
which  such  stress  has  been  placed  heretofore  in 
the  training  of  nurses,  is  held  to  be  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  merely  a  step  in  the  intelligent  care 
of  patients.  The  Yale  School  of  Nursing  is  en- 
deavoring through  research  and  investigation  to 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


The  Human  Welfare  Qroup 

cally  able  unless  there  is  a  fund  to  meet  that  part 
of  the  cost  which  they  are  unable  to  pay.  For 
this  purpose  added  endowment  of  $2,000,000  is 
needed. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Hospital  group  is  al- 
ready well  under  way,  but  there  are  still  four  sec- 
tions for  which  funds  are  needed.  These  are  the 
Women's  Pavilion,  the  Surgical  Pavilion,  the 
Isolation  Pavihon,  and  the  addition  to  the  Pri- 
vate Patient  Pavilion.  The  aggregate  cost  of  these 
four  wings  is  $2,200,000.  The  total  Hospital 
needs  are  thus  $4,200,000. 

School  of  Nursing  Needs  $1,000,000 

The  Yale  School  of  Nursing  requires  an  addi- 
tional endowment  of  $1,000,000  for  carrying 
on  its  program  of  nursing  education.  The  school 
is  conducted  with  the  object  of  giving  well-edu- 
cated women  a  professional  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  mental  and  social 
factors,  as  well  as  the  physical,  in  the  welfare  of 
the  patient.  The  technique  of  bedside  care,  upon 
w  hich  such  stress  has  been  placed  heretofore  in 
the  training  of  nurses,  is  held  to  be  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  merely  a  step  in  the  intelligent  care 
of  patients.  The  Yale  School  of  Nursing  is  en- 
deavoring through  research  and  investigation  to 
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The  Human  Welfare  Qroup 

determine  exactly  what  the  educational  content 
for  the  various  branches  of  nursing  should  be. 
This  contribution  toward  setting  standards  so 
urgently  needed  has  already  been  recognized  in 
a  gift  of  $1,000,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. An  additional  endowment  of  $1,000,000 
will  enable  the  school  to  carry  out  the  program 
which  has  been  outlined  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Human  Welfare  Group  in  mind 

Nummary  of  financial  Needs  of  the 
Human  Welfare  Group 

Women's  PaviUon  I  500,000 

Surgical  Pavilion  600,000 
Isolation  Pavilion  450,000 
Private  Patient  Pavilion 

Addition  650,000 
Hospital  Endowment  2,000,000 
School  of  Nursing  Endowment  1,000,000 
Clinical  Sociology  Endowment  1,000,000 
Positive  Health  Endowment  500,000 
Medical  Education  Research 

Endowment  150,000 

The  material  assets  of  the  Human  Welfare 
Group  already  approximate  $30,000,000.  The 
full  use  of  the  facilities  which  this  sum  represents 
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Tale  Proposes  to  Study  ^Jvlan 

can  be  realized  only  when  the  plans  for  the 
Group  are  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
buildings  and  endowments  now  lacking.  The 
futility  of  desultory  studies  of  the  "end  "  results 
of  human  behavior — disease,  poverty,  crime — 
has  long  been  recognized.  The  consummation 
of  the  Human  Welfare  Group  plans  will  make 
it  possible  for  scientists  in  many  fields  to  pool 
their  resources  in  a  unique  and  well-considered 
cflFort  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  many  human  ills 
and  to  affect  the  training  of  physicians,  lawyers, 
teachers,  nurses,  sociologists,  and  psychologists 
in  such  a  way  that  life  may  become  better  for  all. 
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Economic  Theory  and  Economic  Policy  Dr.  a.  Amonn. 


Economic  Theory  and  Economic  Policy. 


By  Pr<£  Dr.  A,  A 


Science  originates  from  two  sources :  From  the  needs  and  requirements  of  daily 
I^IHC^cal  life  and  from  an  mnate  de^e  for  knowledge^  To  all  of  us  the  question  fVWhyt  ^ 
is  familiar  from  early  childhood.  We  are  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  perceiving 
tots  and  events  around  us,  we  wish  to  understand  more  intimately  what  we  se^,  we  want 
to  laxow  the  inner  or  intrinsic  connexion  of  things,  we  desire  to  c  o  m  p  r  e  h  e  n  d.  what 
ex&ts  and  what  happens.  We  do  not  take  the  coexistence  and  sequence  of  the  facts  daily  in 
«n4dence  as  simply  given,  but  we  want  to  know  why  this  coexistence  and  seqti^ce  exist, 
that  is  to  say,  we  want  to  know  the   general   law   which  governs  them,.  ,  ■  > 

Yet  actual  science  does  not  arise  fix»n  t^  mere  desire  for  knowledge.  Life  does  not 
leave  US;  much,  time  for  indulging  in  this  idle  curiosity.  It  demands  of  us  in  the  first  |dace 
action,  practical  activity,  expedient  conduct  with  regard 
to  our  needs  and  given  external  circumstances.   But  ihSs  aga&  impels  us  to  invest^ate  the 


c«o>  li 

cvenu  around  us.  Another  question 


arises    a  practical  quesuon,  me  qu«uv«.    .   - 

conduct?    or:   Ho«  have  we      act.  how  have  we  to  behave  with  regard 
to  our  needs  and  the  given  e:<temal  circumstances  in  order  to  attain  our  object?   But  th. 
question  presenUy  ch«««.  into  another  one.  Le. :   How  do  things  act  or  behave 
with  regard  to  each  other  and  with  regard  to  our  needs  and  requlren«its  ?  And  this  again 
Va  theoretical  quesUon.  a  question  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  answer  that 
^cal  question  of  exj^dient  conduct  or  behaviour  on  o  u  r   part,  if  we  have  not  before- 
Hand  answered  this  theoretical  question  conc«ning  the  behaviour  and  action  on  the  part  of 
the  things  around  us.    The  att^ent  of  our  object  presupposes  theoretical  knowledge, 
'knowledge  of  fects.  of  cause  a«l  efiect.  Thus  this  necessity  of  knowWge  for  the  at.a«- 
of  our  practfcal  purposes  becomes  the  main  actual  impulse  to  scientific  inve^<^ 
At  bottom  aU  sciences  have  arisen  from  practical  desires  and  purposes,  not  ody  the 
natural  sde««  but  also  the  s«:ial  sciences  as  well,  according  to  this  we  see  that  eve^r 
^  ha.  two  part...  theoretical  one-- ''pure-d-e"  -andapr^one^ 


^'applied  science.  *'  Tlie  theoretical  one-^  pure  sdence— shows  U9  in  a  systematic  manner 
IIk  caused  conpe^ons  and  relations  of  lact^  as  they  actually  are,  the  jpractical  pa|t  or  sip- 
plied  part  of  a  discipline  shows  us,  how  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  this  knowledge  £)r 
practiGsd  purposes,  how  this  knowledge  is  app^cable  to  our  object^  that  is  to  say«  how 
we  can  accompQ^  certain  facts,  which  we  consider  as  a  desired  end^  or, 
w  h  a  t  fiicts  we  have  to  effect  and  how  ire  luive  td  efi^  them  ascaaaes,  in 


Older 


>rimarily  arben  from  practical 


and  purposes  and  it  also  has  two  p^urts:  a  pure  theoretical  and  an  applied  one.  Thei 
theoretical ,  part  of  Political  Economy  which  we  call  Economic  Theory  shows  us  the  causal 
tuxma^xa  and  relations  i^^eonpn^  &ct9»  the  gener^  rules  or  laws  of  coej^isfeeoce  and 
aiequencje  of . economic .  facts,  The  applied  j)art  of  Political  Economy  . or,  "Applied, 
EooQon^cs"  shows  us,  how  the  doctrines  of  the  theory  may  be  appUed  to  our  actions. 


how  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  |h^  doctrines  in  pur  actions  and  conduct  with  regard  to 


piirppses 


conditms 


VP 

with  «ur  economic  activity  and  behaviour  and  their  doctrines  therefore  only  bear  upon  our 

4 


political 


pofitical 


(odal  endeavours,  the  political  or  social  activities  regarding 


ends  are  caUed  E  C  o  .  o  m  i  c  Policy.  This  is  the  general  reUtion  between 
gcono««c  TJ>eory  and  Economic  PoUcy.  But  what  is  flie  inner  connexioa 
between  them?  Does  Econonac  Theoiy  direcUy  and  completely  show  us  the  "right" 

•  -  '  _ 

Bcoiipmic  Policy  ?  Does  it  show  us  a  defin^  system  of  politol  me^ures  w^aiding  oiir 
Bcpaomy.? .  The  general  opinion  is  that  |t  docs,  but  if  we  inquire  deeper  into  this 
^tion  we  shaU  see  that  it  does  not,  it  wiU  show  us  that  the  inner  connexion  between 
Economic  Theory  and  JSk:onomlc  PoUcy  is  a  much  more  intricate  <me  than  ft:  seems  aA 
first  sight.  IM  \is  first  survey,  the  relation  Mween  Economic  Theory  and  Econonwc 
Pttiky  in  their  historical  development 

li»val  to  fsodem  tinies  firom  the 


Boiftical 


•  needsruf  tiiQ  sovereigns  or  rulers  after  the  break  up  of  the  feudal  system-  to  provide  a 


• 

sufficient  revenue  to  meet  their  administrative  and  miUtary  requirements.   This  revenue 


henceforth 


from  the  revenue  of  the  people.    The  revenue  of  the  sovereign  or  ruler  therefore 

*  ■  • 

obviously  depended  on  the  revenue  of  the  people.  Jo  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
sovereign  therefwe  presupposed  the  increaang  of  the  revenue  of  the  people. 


How  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  people  and  the  sovereign,  how  to  enrich  them, 
how  to  make  the  people  and  the  sovereign  wealthy  or  how    to  increase 
the    wealth    of  the  nation?   This  was  the  vital  practical  questioo. 
which  had  to  be  solved.   And  this  was  at  the  same  time  the  question  wWch  gave  fise 
to  that  spedal  branch  of  knowledge  which  we  call  Political  Kconomyt 

For  this  question  could  not  be  answered  before  first  answering  the  question  what, 
does  the  wealth  of  naticms  c  o  n  s  i  s  t  i  n  and  w  h  a  t  does  i  t  depend 
on?  Or  in  other  words  :  What  is  the  nature  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  and 
what  are  the  principal  c  a  u  s  e  s  of  it?  This  is  a  pure  theoretical  question  put  in 
terms  of  cause  and  e&esA,     Bat,  the  answer  to  the  practical  question  ^as  to  the 

(.mm  ^ 


/ 


cjqiedient  political  means  for  Increasing  the  wealth  of  the  nation  presuppose  « 
an  answer  to  tliat  theoretical  question  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  that  wealth. 

The  answer  which  was  given  at  that  time  to  this  question  was  a  mere  empirical  one. 
The  men  who  primarily  raised  this  question  were  no  sdentists  but  statesmen,  who  had  to 
deal  practically  with  the  question  of  ways  and  means  for  providing  the  revenue  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  administrative  and  military  requisites  of  their  sovereign. 
Thus  they  put  in  terms  of  science  just  what  they  had  directJy  observed  from  experience. 
And  what  they  observed  in  their  experience  was  this,  that  those  nations  grew 
richer  which  were  carrying  on  an  extended  trade  with  foreign  countries,  (espedaBy  with 
America  newly  discovered  at  that  time),  like  Spain,  and  from  this  experience  they  argued 
that  carryii^  on  an  extended  foreign  trade  is  the  general   cause   of  incrcaang  wealth 
in  a  country.   Wealth  itself  seemed  to  them— again  drawi  from  daily  eiqjeri^icc— to  consist 
m  gdd  or  money.   Thus  the  statement  about  this  relation  between  wealth  and  foreign 
trade  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  ostensible  fact  that  extended  for^n  trade  brought  gold 
to  the  coiintiy.  This  again  could  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  trade  with 


ries  was  carried  on  wWi  a  fevoufable  babaee. 

trade,  an  influx  of  gold  and  silver  to  countries  trading  with  foreign  countries 
.-.T  — .o^Tofi^n      fhn<,f^  nfccfoiia  fflctals  as  wealth,  these  were  ^  fiicts  from 


llunkers  and  writers  aboot 


These  conclusions  of  course  could,  considering  the  narrow  range  oi  ine  cxpcnencc  «i 
thinkers  and  writers,  not  be  of  a  condurive  character. 

BfA  they  sufficed  as  a  theoretical  basis  on  which  to  build  a  system  of  practical 
political  measures  to  serve  the  economic  end  they  had  in  \kw,  a  system  of  E  o  n 
m  i  c  Policy,  and  de^Mte  the  errooeousness  of  that  theoretical  ba^  this  system 
of  Econonuc  Policy  proved  quite  suitable  for  that  time.  Yet  it  did  so  only  for  a  certdn 
period.  As  development  increased  and  drcumstaisces  changed  this  whoks  ^em  of  Eco^ 
nonric  Policy  proved  untenable.  And  according  to  the  suppose  connexion  between  Eco- 
nonuc Theory  and  Economic  Policy  the  theoretical  opinions  of  those  writers  also  were  re- 
garded  as  untonble. 

Tbm  two  other  theories  alxHit  the  nature  and  causes  of  wealth  g^d  ground  sue- 


Ji — >. 


*  » 

oesslveIy»  the  theory  of  the  Fvench  Physiocrats^  ifnd  thai  of  the  English  philoso{dier  ^aad 
economist  Adam  Smith. 

*'  The  most  important  shortcoming  of  the  mercantilist  ecoaoil)Ic  policy  in  France  was 
that  it  neglected  agriculture.  The  mercantilist  Economic  Poli^  in  the  end  did  not  prove 
suitable  for  the  whole  nation  but  only  for  a  limited  portioa  of  the  people,  namely,  for 


those  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade.    But  the  people  for.  the  most  part  .ait  that  tiaie 


were  engaged  in  agriculture*  and  they  did  not  gain  but  lost  by  the.  mercantilist,  economic 
J^licy.  They  suffered  from  the  low  prices  of  agricultural '  products  and  cduld.  not  improve 
then:  ecoiibmy.  Thus  to  the   P  h  y  s  i  o  c  r  a  t  ^  the  miereantiiist  ooncqitioo  of  wealth 


appeared  onesided  and  too  narrow,  and  another  conception  of  wealth  was  formed  by  them, 
wealth  consisting  in  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  1  a  ja  -d  .  Aojd  consequ^y 
ihey  saw  the  cause  of  wealth  in  1  a  b  o  u  r  e  m  p  1  o  y  e  d  .  in  ag.rl- 
cultufe.  To  Adam  Smith  this  conception  of  wealth  also  seemed,  one- 
sHed  and  too  narrow  and  he  formed  yet  another  <»ie,  wealth  conai^ting  ii\   e  v  e  r  y 


kind    of^com  m.o  d  1  t  i  e  s    servuig  human  wants»  and  he  consequently  saw 


the  c  a  us  e  oT  wealth  in  every  kind  oflabor  employed  in  produ^ 
dng  and  distributing  such  commodities  whether  engaged  m  agriculture,  mdustry  or  com- 


merce. 


pdky 


fhysiocrats  and  by  Adam  Smith  was  quite  the  same.  Its  principle  was  Econo- 
mic freedom. 

-  "  But  they  arrived  at  it  from  quite  different  points  of  view.  To  the  P  h  y  s  i  o  c  r  a  t  t 
raising  the  prices  o  f  a  r  g  r  i  c  u  1  t  u  r  a  1  p  r  o  d  u  c  t  s  ai>d 
lowering  the  prices  of  the  means  of  agricultural  production  by  f  r  e  e  i  n  g  for- 
eign trade  from  the  mercantilist  restrahits  seemed  to  be  the  best  expedient  for 
attaining  thdr  object  Adam  Smith  regarded  the  same  measure  as  suitable  for 
promoting  division  of  labor  m  which  he  saw  the  main  cause  pf 
inqproving  prodjuction  and  increasing  wealth. 

We  paimot  say  that  this  system  of  economic  policy,  proved  altogether ,  satisfying.  On 
the  other  haiid  we  can  not  also  say  that  the  theory  of,  Adam  Smith  regarding  the  nature 


r  1  


cmo 


ro 


ftud  ctuaes  of  wwldi  pcoved  enrooeois.    This  theory  h^  prevailed  up  to  the  preaentr 

whereas  the  system  of  economic  policy  built  upon  it  has  beeu  abandoned  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  and,  as  regards  foreign  trade,  also  in  America  a  long  time  ago.   We  may 


to--^y 


revalent 


econon^  policy  of  Adam  South  and  the  Physiocrats. 

Tliis  presents  to  us  the  curious  fact  that  a  system  of  economic  policy  built  up  upon 
an  obviously  erroneous  economic  theory  like  the  mercantilist  system  proves  mofe  suitable 
Hiaa  a  system  of  eobooo^  policy  built  upon  a  tme  economic  theory  like  the  syO^ 
of  Adam  Smith  and  at  the  same  time  this  shows  us  the  intricate  character  oh  the  rela- 
on  between  Econouuc  Theory  and  Economic  Policy. 


1^  was  it  tb^  the  system  of  ecooooaic  policy  built  upon  the  obviously  etfODeoni 
Ifeocy  of  the  mercantilists  could  prove  suitable  ?  and  how  is  it  that  It  is  often  regarded 
as  still  s«itable*evcn  today? 

Xhfi  lyateni  of  ccoooottc  policy  buUt  up  by  the  mcfgantilists  upon  their  erroneous 


theoretical  views  proved  suka^e  for  a  loi^  time  because,  although  these  wvlCfers  4id  not 
comprehend  the  essence  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  wealth,  they  nevertheless  graaq^  the 
factors  at  that  time  most  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  t  to  the  develcqxiient  of  wesSHu 
GM  and  money  Is  not  wealth,  it  is  not  the  essence  or  substance  of  wealth,  but  a 


mpre  form  of  wealth.  Wealth  does  not  consist  in  the  posession  of  precious 
metals,  gold  or  mooey,  the  possesion  of  goki  and  moa^  is  not  even  essential  to  wealth, 
the  posycfffrtn  of  gold  and  money  is  generally  but'  a  small  and  unimportant  part  of  the 
wealth  of  man  or  people,  being  rather  a  s  i  g  n  of  wealth.  Men  or  nations  m  not 
wealthy  because  they  possess  goki,  but  they  possess  gokl  because  they  are  wealthy  and 


possess 


gold  and  money  constituted  in  feet  a  very  important 


wealth 


natioa  aai  sk^le  individuals, ,  and  the  possession  of  goki  and  money  constituted  a  very 
imp.  ortant  factor  to  wealth,  in  so  far  as  gold  and  money  was 
the  chief  form  of  capital  fn,  those  daya  and  that  form  of  wealth 
irliicJb  could  be  increased,  over  against  the  other  chi^f  form  of 


411 


wealth  viz.    1  a  n  4  ^   which  could  not  be  increased  in  a  country. 

-  Thus  it  k  Hkewise  true  that  an  excess  habhee  of  £>re}gn  tcade  does  not  constitiite  the 
essential  cause  of  an  mflux  of  gold  and  would  therefore  not  constitute  the  essential  cause 
of  incrcasi?ig  wealth,  even  if  it  were  true  that  wealth  .consisted  in  the  possessicm  of  gdd. 
Whether  there  is^an  influx  . to  .pr  an  outflow  of  gold  from  a  country  does  not  depend  on 
the  balance  of  trade,  but  depends  on  the  balanc<5  pf  the  total,  payments  between  one  cou- 
iitry  and  the  other  countries,  and  th^  balance  of  trade  consti^tes,  but  one  item  of  the  bia-> 
lance  of  payments.  However  at  the  time  of  the  mercantilists  the  balance  of  foreign  trade 
W^izsX  was  the  mt>st  important  item  of  the  balance  of  payments^  as  it  is 
still  nowadays  in  poor  and  economically  less  cjevelpped  countries.  The  other  items  of  the 
balance  of  payments  were  of  no  account  in  those  days,,  and  they  are  of  no ;  account  still  in 
days  in  economically  less  advanced  countries.  Besides,  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  is 
that  item  of  the,  balance  of  payments  which  is  the  m  o  st .  e  a  s  i  1  y  J  n  - 
ft  ti  e  need  of  all  by  political  measures.  ■ 

Thus  ire  may  say,  the  oW  mercantihsts  were  (juite  right  in  their  views  regarding  the 


actual  r  e  q  u  1  f  «  m  e  ft  t  s  for  increasing  wealth  at  that  time  and  under  the 
iJ^n  prevailing  circumstances.  They  ^understood  quite  well  what  was  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  t  for 
the  economic  develc^teat  at  that  time  and  under  the  then  prevailing  drcunastances,  but 
Aey  wem  wrca^  in  so  fer  as  they  considered  as  g  e  n  e  r  a  1  and  e  s  s  e  n  t,  i  a  ,1 
what  was  true  and  important  only  for  a  certahi  period  and  a  certain  stage  of  ecpnonfic 
J^relopment.  They  recognized  quite  correctly  the  important  factors  for  increasing  wealth 
jA:  that  tkne  and  state  of  gnomic  development,  but  they  were  wrong  in  generalising  their 
observations  as  being  valid  for   all   times  and   all   stages  of  economic  devebpoacnt. 

•  *         "  '  -  , 

On  the  <Jther  hand   Adam  Smith   in  fact  comprehended  the  very    a  at  - 


A  • 


t  u  r  e    of  the  W^th  of  a  nation,  and  its  general  causes^  but  we  do  not  recognize  th? 


of  economic  policy^  wWch  he  built  upon  his  theoretical  doctrines  as  being  sultaMe 
even  for  his  own  time.  That  was  chiefly  because;  he,  although  comprehending  the  essential 
6(^ors  for  increasing  wea,lth,  did  not  even  take  mto  account  some  fadXMS  which,  although 

•  *  *  •  •  • 

not  essential,  still,  were  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  t  fw  the  practical  purposes  regarding  weal* 
jsf^.ch  we  haye  in  view.   And  moreover  he  did  not  define  clelU'ly  the  end   we  have  In 


if 


seeking 


This  all  shows  us  that  Economic  Theory  and  Economic  Policy  are  not  connected 
with  each  other  in  such  a  way,  as  to  allow  us  to  derive  from  a  certain  Economic  Theory 
a  definite  system  of  Economic  Policy.  It  13  erroneous  to  think  that  a  definite  economic 
theory  implies  a  definite  system  of  economic  policy.  Economic  *theory  and  Economic 
Policy  are  not  connected  with  ^h  other  in  a  purely  logical  way,  so  as  to  derive  by 
simply  logical  means,  by  logical  arguments  and  conclusions  definite  political  measures 
regatrding  wea^h.  For  £opfionilc  Policy  depends  on  a  series  of  things 
^nd  conditions  about  which  Economic  Theory 
sa;^s  nothing;. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  end  we  liave  in  view  that  determines  economic  policy. 


Jthing 


Economic  theoiy  says  nothing  about  ends,  aims  or  purposes.  Theofy 
-c  t  8  and  the  connexion  of  facts.   Theory  Investigates  how  facts  are 


effect  q£  certain  facts,  it  tells  us  what  arises  firom  certain  causes  or  a  certain  complex  of 


conditioQed«.< 


.  * 


depends,  or  as  api^bd 


>thing 


racticals  tem^ 


tibeory  says  what  means  or, measures  are  to  be  appHed  m  order  to  attam  a  certain 
end,  but  it  says  nothing  about  the  end  itself,  nothing  about  whether  anything  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  end  cw  not.  To  establish  certain  aims  or  objects  in  life  is  not  a  naatter  of 
knowledge,  not  a  matter  of  science,  but  a  matter  of  will  and  activity. 

Well  now,  a  definite  econonuc  policy  presupposes  a  certain  econoouc  end,  an4  eco- 
noouc  theory  says  nothing  about  the  economic  end  which  is  presvipposed  by  eqonctfnie 
policy.  But  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  there  is  only  one  definite  end  which  may 
be  presupposed  in  economic  policy.-  wealth,  or  the  greatest  possible  wealth,  for 
a  xxxmtxy  or  a  nation.  Yet  setting  aside  for  the  moment  that  this  is  not  a  perfectly 
clear  and  well  defined  conception,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  tlwt  >¥ealth  or  the  greatest 


t* 


possible  wealth  for  a  country^  or  a  .tiaiioii  is  the  only  one  concdvable  economic  end  for 
OCQoonaic  policy.  There  is  however  a  diilferent  economic,  end  conceivable  ai|d  possibljQ 
than  that  of  the  greatest  possible  wealth.  The  greatest  possible  economic  inder 
pendency  and  selfsu£(iclency  of  a  nation  may  also  be  regarded  m 
the  end  which  economic  poHcy  should  have  in  view.  And  with  this  end  .in  view  a 
qu^  diiferent  system  of  economic  policy  may  be  built  upon  the  basis  of  even  the  saine 


-  I 


ecpnomic  theoiy, 

.  -    Thus  we  .understand  quite  well  that  although  the  economic  theory  of  Adani  Smith.  Is 


cQEiakiered 


his  theofy  hasy  at  ie^  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  discarded.  The  economic  end 
MMptlied  in  the  system  of  economic  policy  of  Adam  Smith  is  obviously  e  a  1  t  h  or 
tlie  greatest  possible  wealth  for  a  counfa'y.  Especially  the  free  trade  doctrine  of  t|ie 
Olsissical  school  was  abased  oo^  the  impUed  supposition  that  the  greatest  possible  wealth.,  is 
the  real  end  m  view.  From  this  supposition  and  on  the  ground  of  Adam  Smith's  theoiy 
that  inorease  of  wealth  chiefly  depends  on  the  extension  of  divi^n  of  labpr  ther^ 


.  resulted  of  necessity  a  system  of  economic  policy  which  encourages  df^ion  of  labor  also 


beyaad 
labor  a 


lotes  i  n  t  e  r  n  a  t !  o  n  a  1  diWsloii>  of 


question  is :  Do  people  or  the  statesmen  acting  on  their  behalf  have  this,  «id  in 
view^   Obviously  in  most  cases  they  do  not   They  have  a  different,  end  in  view.  We 

8^  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  most  nations  are  not  striving  for  the  greatest  possible  weal&r 


but  for  the  greatest  poss&le  independency  and  sel&ufiiciency  <^  their  respective  countries. 
Yet  international  division  of  labor  means  dependency.  Therefore  nowadays 
international  division  of  labor  is  not  encouraged  by  free  trade,  but  every  country  is  seeking  to 
cstabHsh  every  kind  of  industry  withui  its  own  boundaries  and  considers  as  a  suitable  me* 
ans  to  that  object  a  policy  of  restriction  and  protection  by  high  customs.  We  oflen  hciff 
that  such  a  policy  is  wrong.  But  they  who  say  so  have  a  different  e  n  d  -ijf 
view.  ,  Ws  can,  only  say  that  certain  means  or  measures  are  wrong  when  we 
&  »  V  e  a  certain  e  n  d  i  n  v.  i  e  w  ,  but  we  c  a  n  not  say  that'  the 
e^n  d   itself  is  wroi^,  unless  we  do  not  consider  it  as  an  endj  but  only  as  a  mean^ 


r 


to  sonie  .  other  end,  -There  must  always  be  a  definite  end  presupposed,  fe  older  to  be  aUli 
to  judge  a  certain  means  or  measure  as  being  wrong  or  right.  Thus  we  must  aay,  th* 
preient  policy  of  restriction  and  protection,  which  most  nations  pursue  with  regard  to  foreigil 
trade  is  quite  right,  on  the  ground  of  the  supporftSon  that  the  ^t^Mi  possible  ocooomic 
Wepedwicy  and  sclfsuffkiency  of  the  country  is  the  real  end  in  view,  but  at  the  same  time> 
this  poUcy  is  wrong,  with  regard  to  the  greatest  posfl&le  wealth  aa  being  the  ecohoiilk: 
tcA  in  view.  When  therefore  two  persons  express  thdr  opposite  opinions  about  the  exp- 
ediency  of  a  certain  measure  in  practical  economic  questions,  they  are  e  a  c  h  of  OiCA 
often  right,  with  regard  to  thefr  own  respective  ecc?iionrfc  ends  in  view,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  ate  botii  wrong,  with  regard  to  the  spedfic  end  which  the  ofer  one  of  them 


opinio 


me 


economic  theory. 

:  .    Thus  we  see  clearly:  There  is  no  defiinite  system  of  economic  policy  resulting 
a  definite  economic  theory,  on  the  contrary  there  are  quite   o  <p  posit  e   systems  of 
tamtsk,  policy  eonceivable  and  possible  on  the  basis  of  the   same   economic  ^  theoiy. 


to6fding  to  tiie  oppo^  eooopiBiB  ends  winch  may  be  presupposed.    There  is  al«^ 
definile  economic  end  implied  in  a  definite  system  of  ec^nc^iiic  policy.  In  the  system 


mic  policy  whidi  Adam  Smith  expounded  in  his  Wealth  of  Na(ioae  thtt  gieatM| 
malt^-  of  1^  country  ie  obviously  implied  as  the  economic  end.  In  the  ayilem  of 
econcynic  policy  of  the  mercantilists  on  liie  other  hand  the  ,o  A  e  r  object,  yix.  the 
economic  indep^tc^u^  and .  lelfeuflMency  of  a  ooiintiy  is  infilkd  •»  the  ecwMWc  end. 
^4k1  in  the  actual  ecooonk  pott^  of  most  cou^trie^  to-day  also  this  mercantilistic  end  Is 
implied.  Thus  we  can  understand  that  ^  present  econocfuc  policy  of  most  OMmtfiea 
<»iWet  much  rnofe  the  mercantile  ^^m  of  economic  policy  than  the  system  of  A  <i  &  m 
Smith,,  although  we  regard  the  theoretical  views  of  the  mercantilists,  which  served 
them  as  the  haib  upon  whk^  they  built  their  system  of  economic  ipo&y,  as  entifely  woog 


while  stiU  adjieiing.  to.  the  ecoi^omic  theory  of  Adam  South. 

.^t  cveii  .witih  the  greatest  possible  wealth  as  the  ecdnonac-end  ia  view  A  d  a  m 
%  m  I  t  h  '  a  systSBi  of  eeoooniie  policy  does  not  conciusivejiy  result,  because,  as  we 
etoirved  fU^ove,  this  teni^  ^k)es  no|^  imply  ^  whol{y  distinct  atid  definite  conception  The 

I** 


no 


possible  weaMi 


present 


gyration.   Th^  agda  may  signify  the  attaimneiit  of  the  greate^^  wealth  for  a 

qountry  at  ^the,  price  of  n^ch  suf&ring  for  the  existing  people.  And  this  was  uideed  the 


TMsi  whole.  sysA&a  of  economic  policy,  the  policy  of  perfect  ecofiomic  freedom  in  industry 
and.  trade,  this  Laisser-faire  or  Manchester-Policy  rested  on  the  implied  basis  ofaaendJUke 
IJms,  .  A^iam  Sm^th  stait^  with  the  theoretical  issue  that  the  chief  cause  of  increasing 


>pment  of  the  divisiQii  of  labor  and        app^calioii  of  labor^vinor 


S4at^  means,  for  attaining  the  greatest  possflWe  wealtib  for  a  country,  because  it  leads  to 
extended  division  of  labor  ^d  extended  applicatic^  of  machineiy.  This  s&ppoalSm  ami 
tim  .  conclusion  may  both,  be  true,  but  this  economic  policy  did  npt  prove  suitable  to  the 
pc<^,  at  that,  time,  £3.  lesult  was  the  paupoisatioii  aad  pi^^etansationr  of  the  people. 


The  extension  of  the  divinofi  of  labor,  whfch  simplified  the  woric;  of  labor  led  to  employ- 

■ 

meat  of  children  and  women*  and  the  rapid  introduction  machines  .to  ui|eiB{)loymeiit  <^ 
the  old  skilled  workers  The  end  in  view,  a  rapid  increase  of  wealtji,  was  reached,  but 
only  ,  in  the  siuxeeding  generation.  The  industrial  development  based  upon  this 


of 


economic  policy  was  purchased  at  the  pr-|ce  of  the,  pauperisation  of  a  whole .  genemti^o  of 
workei]^  It  is  not  likely  that  any  generation  would  consciously  pursue  such  an  end.  It 
is  more  likely  that  ev^  generation  would  prefer  a  more  4ow.  and  gradual  ,  or  st^  by 
step  development  of  wealth  than  such  an  industrial  revolutipn  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  perfect  economic  freedom  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  macM- 
nery  in  the  19th  century.  In  fact  we  do  not  want  wealth  a  country  as  an  £^>stract 
idea  and  i^thout  regard  to  the  living  generation,  but,  ^e  want  wealth  for  th^  present 
generation  as  well  as  for  the  future  generation.  We  have  a  d  i  f  f  e  r  e  n  t  econooiiB 
€10  in  view  than  that  which  was  implied  in  the  system  of  economic  policy  of  Adam 
Smith  and  the  classical  writers  on  political  economy,  and  about  this  end  there  can 


be  np ,  logical  ,disc.us4<m. 


1J4 


^  - 


But  dyen  in  this  sense,  the  tcnri",  the  greatest  posmble  wealth  for  a  country"  tak&k 
SIS  the  gfeatest  possible  .wealth  for  both  present  and  future  generations,  is  not,  quite  disttn* 
ctiy  and  clearly  defined.  There  can  still  be  the  question,  whether  we  want  the  greatest 
pcmakic  wealth  of  a  coiintiy  as  a  whole  or  the  greatest  passible  per  capka  wealth  as  oar 
economic  end.  Both  imply  a  quite  different  economic  policy.  The  greatest  possible  per 
oa^ika  wealth  for  a  ooiiatry  may  he  attained  by  a  system  ti  free  tiade,  but  there  may  be 

decc^asQ  of  population  and  therefore  a  decree  of  w^sidth  po  the  wholq  ibr  the  country. 
Again,  the  greatest  posdble  weahh  for  a  country  as  a  whole  may  be  attained  only  by  a 
systsoi  of  restrictioa  and  protection,  and  that  may  imply  a.die^  Id  th»  4evelof»Knit 

per  capita  wealth. 

XUa  leads  us  to  another  point  of  outotaMifiiig  iaqoettaaioe  regarda^  ecapoaate  poli^ 


about  which  economic  theoiy 


hing.   The  e  c  o  n  9  m  i  c  end  is  not  the 


Ofiy  which  we  have  in  view  in  politics.  Society  never  has  one  single  end  in  view, 
but  there  is  ahm^  a  plurality  of  ei|ds  which  am  pumied  side  by        in  soeiely  ^md  these- 

<  -  '  ^ 

en^  often  collide.   Thus  there  is  not  only  an  econoouc  end  pursued,  as  Ibr  instance,  wealth 


Independency,  but  also  a  political 


and  ao^  peace.  Then  there  must  always  be  some  restriction  or  limitation  in  the_  pursuit 
df  Ihe  one,  say  the  economic  one,  in  feyour  of  the  other,  say  the  political  or  aodal  oae* 
thus  eccmoimc  fieedom  with  regard  to  the  working  ceotcact  might  be  in  favour  of  the 
progress  of  wealth,  but  at  the  same  time  may  be  oppoased  to  social  peace,  and  raaiatai^ 


ireecioro.  Therefore 


iffidency^ 


labof. 


if  thit  question  Is  uadenrtood  as  a  question  of  social  peace.  This  pomt  also  hears  < 

questioa  of  free  tra4^ 

Free  trade  may  be  an  e3q)edient  measure  Ibr  increasing  the  per  ca^  weiOth 
country,  but,  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  found  opposed  to  the  political  power  < 


eonntry.  For  political  power  presuppose*  a  large  populatipn,  but  under  a  reg^  of  firee 
iiMe  a  countty  may  npt  be  able  to  retain  th^  increase  of  its  population, within  its  bound- 
arks  or  msy  «v^n  lose  a  part  of  its  former  population  owing  to  WWit  of '  employment, 

oH<<p  Mia 


mm) 


So 


densely 


change  ia  econopiic  conditioas  as  brought 


about 


mer  political  significance  and  pov^er.  Therefore  free  trade  may  be  quite  a  suitable  aieaii9 
to  certain  economic  ends,  but  it  may  not  prove  suitable  with  regard  to  some 
etids.  dsid  lioder  the  aspect  of  pditics  as  a  whok. 


There  i$  th^  stiU  a.  third  point  of  importance  bearing  on  questions  of  ecoao^ 
inic  policy  which  is  not  covered  by  economic  theory.  This  is:  Theory  is  a  b  s  t  - 
r  a  c  t  ^  that  is  to  ^y,  it  describes  (acka  only  from  a  c  e  r  t  a  !  n  d  e  f  i  • 
nite  aspect  and  leaves  out  of  .account  all  other  aspects.  It.  does  not  ascertain 
concrete  &cts  with  all  their  concrete  attributes,  connexions  and  relations  smd  ^ 
their  concrete  causes  and  effects.  T  h^  i  s  is  scope  .  of  h<  i  s  t  o  r  y  «  ThejOiy 
only  ascertains  and  states  a  certain  kind  of  all  the  attributes  of  a  fact,  and 
of  its  connexions  and  relations  and  its  causes  and  e£fects.  It  takes  into  consideration  only 
those   attributes  and   those   comiexio|is.  and  relatipns  and    those  causes 


and  e%cts  of  a  ^wt  idifch  are  •  c  c  n    from    ft   ceftA-in  poljlt 
view    and  which  are    always    s  e  e  n    from    this    p  o  i  n  t    o  f 
V  2  e  w  »  and   abstracts   from  all   other  attributes,  connmons  rda- 
tions»  causes  and  eflfects.    We  call  those  attributes,  ccom^ons  aild  reladons,  causes  and 
efibcts  of  a  fact,  which  are   always   seen  from  a  certain  point  <£  view,  whidi  at«; 


bound  up  with  the  fiict  fifom 
tL  1  attributes,  cQOOjexions  a 


aspect, 


theory 


attributesi 


those  essential  to  it  from  a  certain  point  of  view.  In  reality  there  may  be  a 
great  auniber  <^  attributes,  connexions  and  relations,  caiises  and  effects,  which  have  a  very 
mipoctant  bearing  on  the  ^l^tual  case,  but  are  n  o  t  essential  to  it  from  the 
definite  point  of  view  of  the  theory  in  question,  P  f  a  c  t  i  c  e  however  deals  wMi 
eon  Crete  facts  in  all  their  actual  attributes,  connexions  and  rela- 
tions 2^d  all  their  concrete  causes  and  effects.    We  also  say ;  theory  simplifies  the  case  and 


— < —  - 


tiikes  into  acoouat  only  a  defidte  set  of  tsolated  forces  m  jorder  to  ascortun  thek  pure 

lect.  In  reality  however  no  forces  operate  in  isolation.  The  forces  taken  into  account  by 
Utoory  are  operating  iii  r«iJity  in  connexion  virath  other  forees,  which  modify  their  e£kct  or 
sn^y  neutralize  or  diedc  k  altogether.  Practice  however,  which  want^  to  iniuoiioe.  iacts 
^Mid  event$  and  to  direct  forces  to  certain  effects  as  desired  en<^s  has  to  t^e  into  account 
'm  1  1  forces  which  are;  in  operatioa  in  order  to  ascertain  their  comboied  efiect  and  the  teal 


outcoineof  their  combined  action.  We  may  also  say*  theory  abstracts  fix>m  the  c  o  n  « 
prete  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  only  takes  into  account  the 
%  r  al-  drcurostaiiees  of  the  case»  thai;  is  to  say,  those  essential  tp  k 
irom  .the  point  of  view  of  this  theory,  it  leaves  out  of  account  all  other  circumstances 
^#Uch,  although  they  may  have  a  veiy  important  ^bearing  on  the  case,  yet  are  not  essentiil 
to  it  It  Conors  the  opeiating  of  the  forces  with  whieh  it  deals>  under  the  presupposed 
general  circumstances.  Practice  however,  which  has  to  deal  with  reality  has  to  take  lato 
aocount  all  circumstances  which  have  an  in^rtant  bearing  on  the  actual  caisei  althoug|i 
llwy  may  not  be  essential  to  it  from  the  aspect  under  wUch  theory  investigates  them. 


Practice  must  a^ertain  the  opsrating  of  the.  fofces  conaidered  i  t  o  w   t  k  e  a  c.t 
u  a  1  circumstances   under  which  these  forces  are  operating. 

AU  this,  of  course,  is  true  also  for  economic  theory  and  fi»  rdatioa  to 
policy.   Econonae  IheOty  only  deals  with  econoinic  fiu^  from  an  economical  aspect  It 
the  general  and  esssential   features  of  economic  facts,  the^ 
general  and  essential  connexions  and  relations,  their  general  and  e»en^  cwwes  and  efifectar 
ti^t  Is  to  say  those  Miem*  those  connexions  and  relations  and  those  causes  and 
efiects  wluch  are    always    found  in  economic  facts.   Economic  t^ry  deals  on^ 
with  economic  fofces,  and  their  operating  under  cert  a  i      %  e  n  e  r  a  I 
CQIfditions  and  circMmstances.  E  c  o  n  o  m  i  c  p  o  1  i  c  y  however  Is  practice 
an4  has  to  deal  with  a  1  1   forces  operating  in  actual  economte  fiu:ts  and  events,  and  to 
take  into  account  a  1  1  dfcnoBStanees  which  determine  the  ecofiomic  outcon^p  of  these 
Ibrcee*  tti  Older  to  direct  them  to  a  certain  effect  whjch  is  the  desired  economic  end  in  view. 
Thus  economic  policy  has  to  take  into  account  not  only    economic    forces  and 


alone, 
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circumstances,  under  which  all  those  forces  are  operating. 


Now  we  can  see  qiiite  clearly,  why  no  economic  theory,  jevcn  d»  most  corwct,  alid 
most  complete  one  can  furnish  definite  political  measures  for  attaining  a  certain  economic 
end  or  a  degnfte  system  of .  economic  policy.   ^otiOmSc  pdicy  is  mat  only  applied  econo- 


ippiied 


addidon 


mic  and  other  ends  of  society  and  the  economic  theory  in  forge,  also  upon  the  drcumstaa- 
ces  under  which  certain  political  measures  are  to  operate,  and  as  thoee  circumstances 
themselves,  also  ch^e  no  system,  of  economic  policy,  is  in  iact  suitable  -to  all  aad 


country 


ground 


theory. 


This  pewit  again  is  bound  up  wit;h  the  question  of  6ret  trader  Jhe  free  trade 


doct^ne  prpceed^d  from  ,the  supposition  of  a  like  economic  development  in  different  coun- 
ti^  and  of  unhindered  mobility  of  the  agents  of  prpduction.   But  nowhere  lu^e  these  sup^ 


positions  in  actual  fact  realised.  Difeent 


iportant 


c^umstances  with  regard  to  the  e^kct  of  free  trade  for  the  economic  ends  of  a  coufilQPd 
Li^e,wise  nowhere  is  .a  perfect  mobility  of  the  agents  of  productions  found.   On  the  cont- 
rary, one  of  them,  land,  is  of  neces»ty  Immobile  and  with  regard  to  the  two  otiiers  then 
are  a  great  many  obstacles  ^  and  dilEcultles  preventing  free  movement,  especially  between 
two  different  countries  or  nations  h^^g  different  habits  and  customs,  different  languages, 
SShrtDt  ipolitical  and  leg^  institutions  etc.,  all  of  which  affect  the  mdbolity  of  cajiftal  and 
l^bpr,  in  very  different  ways.    Besides  the  natural  obstacles  and  difficulties  for  a  free  move- 
ment of  the  Actors  of  production  there  are  also  aitificial  and.  s^fbitrary  obstacles  far  fioe 
9iovement  .of  labor  and  capital  between  two  countiies,  which  ^ol^stacles  have  been  in  &ct 
f ecently  established  in  our  days  by  many  states.   The  degree  of  mobility  of  the  factors  of 
production  firem  c^ae  country  to  another  is  of  course  also  a  circumstance  having  a  vifiQr 
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ecoaoauc  eads  of  a  couotry^  Ftm 
tode  afiecU  the  wealth  itf  a  aatioa  and  'm  economic  progress  in  veiy  diiTerent  ^wiji. 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  naobility  of  the  agents  of  produdlofi. 

This  aU  thowi  us  where  economic  theory   fails   with  regard  to  economic  policy, 
ftit  there  is  atiU  the  question  to  be  antwoM;  vrbalt  does    economic  theory  then 
accomplish   with  regard  to  economic  policy.   It  does  not  supgjy  us  with  a 
Sak»9y9lm<:ipeM^  nm»]^nB  with  regard  to  our  economic  ends. .  That  means,  it  does, 
M  an  applied  theory,  not  tcU  u»  n  1  1  we  inuat  do  in  a  concrete  case  hi  order  to  attain 
twi"  economic  ends,  but  it  sl^ows  la,  what  we  must  of  necessity  do  in.  order  not  to  M  in 
attnining  our  Monoiiiie  objects.   It  sliow^  usUie    essential    conditions  to  be 
*Wiglrt  mtp  ejojtence  when  we  want  to  attain  a  certain  economic  object  Th«e  mayhr' 
'VidiuKiily  be  pther,  although  not  essential  yet  very  important,  conditions  for  attaining  m 
certain  eponomic  4>ject  in  thf  coneK^  case,  about  which  econontfc  theory  teUs  us  nothing. 
5ut  there  are  always  some  condition^  on  which  a  certain,  economic  object  ess«ati. 
m  \  if  .  dqpeod^  as  efihct,  and  ecqnomic  theofy  as  applied  theory  shows  us  which  these 


are  in  a  certain  definite  case.  There  may  also  .be  others,  not  essential,  which  it  is  not  a 
tai^btt  of  economic  theory  to  designate.  And  at  all  events,  economic  theory  shows  us 
what  we  must  n  at  do  in  a  certahi  case  if  we  want  to  attain  our  ofij^e^  btentiaflt 

of  the  quite  contrary  effect  resulting  from  an  intended  political  measure. 

On  the  whote. we  can  say:  Econon^c  policy  is  an  art  and  theory  eftnnbt  show 

us  positively  how  to  exercise  that  art,  but  theory  supplies  us  with  a  rational  basis  -for  ita 
eXiCUHoii  which  prevents  us  from  making  mistakes  iti  carrying  it  out.  Yet  although  ita 
aim  is  an  eeonoouc  one  its  rational  basis  cannot  be  supplied  by  such^  a  ^ngle  science  ift 
economic  theory,  but  only  by  tbt  number  of  sciences  or  theories  collectively  which  (respe^ 
(tlvtiy  with  tl^  different  Icinds  of  causes  and  forces  which  are  in  operation  to  bring 
about  economic  effects,    f^conpmic  thwry  in  itself  does  not  enable  us  to  solve  practical 

« 

economic  questions  and  to  persue  ftuccessfully  the  art  of  economic  policy,  but  it  supplies 
the  prindplea  which  must  nev^  be.n^lected  if  the  end  in  view  is  to  be  attuned.  These 
prin<^>les  are  not  the  only  ones .  necessary  for  the  solution  of  practical  economic  question?* 
but  ittU^  t  h  «  X    are  mecmssity  eietnents  in  tktit  solutioo;  aM  if  It  is  not  advisabfe 


m 


m^oy  inn 

N 

to .  use.  |hem  as  the  sde  guide  in  the  conduct  of  economic .  a0airs  it  ii  howSrver  iodispensa* 
ble  t  o  u  s  e  them  as  guides.  The  statesman  who  wants  to  influence  the  produ- 
ction and  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  economic  development  must  of  course  take  into 
account,  all.  facts  and  causes  ^Uch  affect  the  case  in  question,  the-  extiaeconofnlcai 
ones  as  weU  as  the  economical  ones,  wHch  teeans,  that  at  any  rate  h  e  h  a  s  to 
ta^. into  account  e  c  o  n  o  m  i  c  facts  and  causes,  if  he  wants  to  succeed. 


~  So.  we  finally  see  that  economic  policy  presupposes  also  a  correct  eco- 
fiomlc  fheoiy.  The  disregpud  of  the  economic  theory  on  the  part  of  some  practical  econo- 
mists is  in  most  cases  due  to  the  imperfect  character  of  the  existing  economic  theoiy.  .If 
Economics,  had  attained  the  perfection  of  Physics  nobody  would  disregard  its  necessity  and 
usefuln^.  for  Politics,  just  as  nobody  disregards  the  requir^oent  and  ose^ilness  <^  Physies 


for  Technics.  But  economic  theoiy  indeed  is  incomplete  and  imperfect  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  be  othenndse.  For  economic  theory  is  a  very  young  science,  not  oioFe  tiiaa  a 
i%fitury  old.  It .  is  easily  conceivable  [that  it  cannot  be  perfect  Its  generalisatiofis  are 
often  premature  and  have  not  the  test  of  experience.    They  often  cannot  have  it,,  because 


/ 


the  time  for  acquit  ing  experience  has  been  toq  short  and  in  our  sdejace  we,  ha\'Q  ^  Hkm 
advantageons  means  for  experiment  at  Jiand  like  the  natural  sciences,  in  order  to  gain  tUe 


9msemry  at^aitrafy  pid  nethodlcal  ej^peiitnoe.  We  have  to  wait  uotii  we  ai^  te«ght  t^y 
the  ejqjcrienge  of  life.  And  life  never  shows  us  the  pure  essence  of  thirds  observed.  It 
dM  not  abow  m  what  is  valid  for  all  cases  and  for  all  toes,  but  only  what  is  prevalent 
is  cerlaia  concrete  cases  and  certain  periods  of  develepxieiit.  Our  ottfcnratibcis  and  abfl- 
ractions  are  all  dravhi  from  the  facts  of  a  certain  period  and  we  are  too  iiiclinegl  to  regard 
tb^m  as  being  invariably  valid  for  all  times  and  aU  cases.  Tlia  «9  one  of  ^  most 
frequent  errors  which  occur  in  economic  science. 

One  of  the  most  coo^n^dieQttve  and  most*  sweeping  generalisations  ef  this  kind  in 
the  last  century  was  the  theoiy  of  K.arl  Marx.  His  coiieiiistQtts  abeui  eseoocMnle 
development  and  social  evolution  rest  upon  a  broad  basis  of  observations  and  experiences 
4mukif  his  toe.  He  saw*  as  an  oiilcome  of  indi^strial  development  after  the  introducti^i 
of  machinery  Mo.  the  process  of  production,  the  conditions  of  labor  and  life  for  the  wor- 
khg  clas9«s  getting  worse  and  worse  and  the  antagonism  between  employers  and  entf>lo^ 


/  - 
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becommg  ever  more  acute  and  so  he  argued  that  this  development  will  finally 
compel  the  laboring  classes  to  overthrow  the  present  capitalistic  regime  and  establish 
socialism  in  its  place.  This  b  the  core  of  the  Marxian  theory.  However  the  facts  he 
observed  were  merely  those  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  and  of  only  a  certain  stage 


of  economic  and  social  development  and  he  was  wrong  in  generalising  them  as  continuing 
for  all,  time.  Although  the  concentration  of  enterprises  and  the  accumulation  of  capital 
qontinued,  the  development ,  of  the  following  period  was  quite  a  different  one.  The  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  life  for  the  workii^  classes  were  improving,  partly  as  an  outcome  of 
the  ecoBKHMfc  development  itself  and  partly  in  coiisequence  of  social  poUcy.     If  we  had 

—  • 

not  had  .  the  world  war,  the  conditions  of  labor  and  life  for  the  working  classes  in  Westeni 
Europe  would  to-day  be  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  for  the  majority  of  the  workers  ia 
America,  and  people  m  Europe  would  no  more  think  of  sociaMsm  than  they  do  in  Americai 
America  shows  us  the  most  advanced  stage  of  economic  and  social  develop^ 
m^-butitdoes  not  at  the  same  tim^  show  ws  the  worst  conditionj 
a^aong  the  working  glasses  as  we  should  expect  according  to  the  Marxian  theory  of  e<;onomic 


V  . 


and  social  evolution  and  it  shows  us  no  special  inclination  of  the  workers  to  establish  socialism. 
Of  course  you  may  say:  the  particular  economic  conditions  in 'America  which  have  brought 
^tbput  st^te  of  things  like  this,  are  quite  ^hnormal  and  unique  and  pjie  must  not  judge 
,the  whole  development  from  these  particular  facts.  Well  you  are  perfectly  right.  But  then 
you  must  also  realise  that  the  economic  conditions  at  the  time  of  Karl  Mapc  were  alsp 
guite  particular  conditions  pepuliar  to  his  age  and  that  it  is  likewise  wrong  to  ju^ge  the 
whole  development  from  these  particular  conditions.  It  was  the  time  of  the  intrpi» 
duction  of  machinery  and  when  perfect  economic  freedom  had  been  established.  .  Jt  was  a 
period  of  a  long  though  transitional  economic  crisis.  This  particular  situation  lasted  a  life 
time,  but  then  disappeared.  Then  circumstances  changed  and  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
living  for  the  working  classes  changed  with  them.  Of  course  the  situation  in  America  does 
not  prove  that  there  will 'never  be  socialism^  but  it,  proves  that  there  isao  histb^ 
r.  i  c  a  1, necessity  for  ^ocialim  inherent  in  capita- 
lismand  in  capitalistic  evolution.  The  theory  of  Marx 
regarding  economic  and  social  development  has  proved  a  premature  altd  incorrect  genera- 


i 
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of  iacts  of  a  certain  period  of  <Jevelppmea^  The«  are  a  gre^  many  such  prema- 
iure  generAlisations  m  our  science  (Adam  Smith's  generalisations  were  also  of  this  character) 
which  enjoins  us  to  be  very  careful  in  applying  its  doctrines  to  practical  political  questions. 

Another  shortcoming  45f  the  present  economic  theory  is  that  it  is  not  yet  developped 
and  completed  in  the  way  of  taking  into  account  minor  economic  forces  which  ijfemte  m 


opposite 


Ufyis^  directioo  than  the  main  forces  from  which  tlieory  proceeds,  and 
also  makes  it  appUcable  to  concrete  ^ts  only  under  certain  qualifications. 
But  all  this  does  not  prove  anything  against  economic  theory  itself,  and  must  not 


ifldliff 


older 


we  look  bade  to 
one  hundiad  oi 


m  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  can  easily  understand  that  economic  theory  to-day  cannot 
do  more  then  it  actually  docs.  This  must  only  urge  us  to  strive  to  devdep  ft,and  makcit 
mre  and  more  a  suitable  ihstinment  to  serve  our  practical  purposes  in  eccao-Tiic  policy. 
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A  PETITION 

To  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  69TH  CONGRESS 

OF  THE  United  States  of  America,  from 
the  former  members  of  the  retail 
Liquor  Dealers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion OF  Illinois,  requesting  compensa- 
tion FOR  THE  MONETARY  LOSSES  WHICH 
THEY  SUFFERED  WHEN  THEIR  PROPERTY 
WAS  CONFISCATED  BY  THE  LAWMAKERS  WHO 
VOTED  FOR  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT. 
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A  PETITION 

To  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  69TH  CONGRESS 

OF  THE  United  States  of  America,  from 

the  former  members  of  the  retail 
Liquor  Dealers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion OF  Illinois,  requesting  compensa- 
tion for  THE  monetary  LOSSES  WHICH 
THEY  SUFFERED  WHEN  THEIR  PROPERTY 
WAS  CONFISCATED  BY  THE  LAWMAKERS  WHO 
VOTED  FOR  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  69TH  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


On  behalf  of  those  citizens  of  Illinois,  who  were  law- 
fully engaged  in  the  liquor  business  and  known  as  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Protective  Association  of  Illinois,  now 
organized  as  the  Retail  Malt  Beverage  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, and  on  behalf  of  those  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who  were  similarly  engaged  in  the 
liquor  business,  wc  the  undersigned  most  respectfully 
ask  that  we  be  compensated  for  the  property  losses 
which  we  suffered  when  our  lawfully  acquired  and  law- 
fully owned  property  was  confiscated  by  the  lawmakers 
who  voted  for  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  did  not  provide  for 
compensation  for  property  losses  as  provided  for  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  which  reads:  "NOR 
SHALL  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  BE  TAKEN  FOR 
PUBLIC  USE  WITHOUT  JUST  COMPENSA- 
TION." 

Although  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 

of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  its  enforcement  law, 
known  as  the  Volstead  Act,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  which  assures  all 

citizens  that  their  property  will  not  be  confiscated  with- 
out just  compensation. 


False 

reason 

for 

confiscation 


Only 
resorts 
that 
pay 

blackmail 
flourish 


We,  therefore,  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  die  gross  injustice  that  is  being  done  to  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  this  country,  by  its  failure  to 
comply  with  that  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  which 
was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
property  rights  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  Republic 

Those  who  advocated  confiscatory  prohibition 
claimed  that  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  malt, 
spirituous  and  vinous  liquors  were  detrimental  to  the 
b^  interests  of  the  people  at  large  and  that  many  of  the 
places  where  such  liquors  were  sold  were  patronized  by 
evil  men  and  immoral  women. 

There  were  places  of  public  resort  that  were  a  dis- 
grace and  a  discredit  to  the  liquor  traffic.  We  wish, 
however,  to  say  to  your  Honorable  Body  that  where 
such  disreputable  places  existed,  there  were  Municipal 
and  State  laws  regulating  the  same,  and  it  was  due  to 
the  laxity  of,  and  the  payment  of  blackmail,  to  the  law 
enforcing  ofl&cers.  that  these  places  were  permitted  to 
exist.  It  was  therefoce  unfair  to  the  large  majority  who 
conducted  their  places  of  business  in  an  orderly  manner, 
that  they  should  be  included  with  and  made  to  suffer 
for  t^  conduct  of  the  officially  protected  places  of  ill- 
repute. 

The  licensed  liquor  dealers  who  maintained  dis- 
tepuuble  places,  and  those  who  sold  liquor  without  a 
license  could  not  have  pursued  their  vocations  for 
twenty-four  hours,  unless  they  paid  blackmail  to  the 
enforcement  officers  of  the  district  in  which  they  were 
located,  for  immunity  from  official  interference. 

The  intolerant  who  urged  represdon  knew  this.  He 
knew  that  the  hands  of  these  public  officials  were 
smeared  with  the  filthiest  money  that  grafters  collect. 
He  knew  that  these  officials  were  always  dipping  into 
the  pockets  of  the  disreputable  for  every  dollar  they 
could  force  these  unfortunates  to  pay.  He  knew  that 
when  he  associated  the  law-abiding  liquor  dealer  with 
open  vice,  he  spoke  falselv*  and  slanderously,  and  bore 
false  witness.  He  knew  that  everything  associated  with 
the  liquor  traffic  that  was  vile,  vicious  and  indefensible, 
was  being  done  against  the  wishes  of  the  law-abiding 
liquor  dealer  and  not  with  his  consent  and  approval. 

In  judging  the  liquor  dealer  it  must  be  remembered 
that  before  securing  a  license  or  permit  to  conduct  a 
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saloon  the  applicant's  character  had  to  be  investigated 
and  reported  favorably  by  the  public  authorities. 
The  liquor  dealers,  through  the  officers  of  their 

various  organizations,  have  frequently  protested  against 
the  granting  of  liquor  licenses  to  disreputables,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  break  the  alliance  between  the 
official  bribe-taker  and  the  payer  of  blackmail. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  arbitrary,  abso- 
lute and  Czaristic  power  of  the  law  enforcement  officer 
over  the  liquor  selling  brothel,  and  immoral  cabarets, 
was  published  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  a  very  reput- 
able journal,  on  February  21st,  1925,  under  the  cap- 
tion: "Why  Harrison  shut  Everleigh  Club  reveakd." 
The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  reporter's  story: 
"The  mayor  shriveled  the  chief  (of  police)  with  one 
glance. 

'Close  the  Everleigh  Qub  and  keep  it  dosed,'  be 

uid. 

"And  it  was  closed  before  the  chief  tcx^  time  to 
adjust  his  tie." 

That  the  reporter  wrote  truthfully  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  his  story  has  not  been  challenged.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  mayor  had  the 
same  arbitrary  power  over  every  other  place  of  ill-repute 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  at  that  time,  and  their  number 
was  estimated  at  about  twenty-five  hundred. 

Why  should  fair-minded  men  charge  the  lawfully 
licensed  liquor  traffic  with  responsibility  for  conditions 
over  which  it  had  no  control? 
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The  intolerant  as  a  justification  for  repression  and 
confiscation  would  always  stress  his  love  for  the 
drunkard.  He  would  save  the  drunluird  in  order  that 
the  unfortunate  wife  and  children  might  have  the  com- 
forts which  they  were  denied  by  the  extravagance  of  the 
husband  and  father  who  was  allowed  to  spend  his  eara* 
ings  for  the  gratification  of  his  intemperate  appetite. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  the  love  of  the  intolerant  for 
the  drunkard,  the  drunkard's  wife  and  the  drunkard's 
children  is  as  sincere  as  he  declared  it  to  be. 

During  the  hearings  on  Uie  Cramton  bill  it  was 
brought  out  that  potable  alcohol  was  p>oisoned  in  order 
that  it  would  kill  any  unfortunate  who  might,  in  his 
ignorance,  drink  it.  The  intemperalie  man  who  ts  arbi- 
trarily denied  the  right  to  drink  a  distilled  liquor  does 
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not  also  lose  bis  desire  for  alcoholic  beverages.  He 
knows  that  he  is  breaking  no  law  of  nature  or  law  of 
God  when  be  indulges  in  an  alcobobc  drink. 

He  would  not  feel  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  moral 
transgression  if  be  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  little  alcobol  and  drink  it.  But  if  he  does 
drink  this  alcobol  which  was  potable,  he  may  j&nd  that 
death  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  cup.  The  man  who  pro- 
fessed to  love  this  drunkard  has  hired  a  chemist  to 
poison  this  harmless  potable  beverage,  in  order  that  it 
may  destroy  the  life  of  every  human  creature  who  may 
thoughtlessly,  inadvertently,  or  boldly  take  a  chance  on 
drinking  it. 

The  chemist  who  is  paid  to  kill  these  unfortunate 
drinkers  was  asked  by  Senator  Reed  of  Miraouri,  "£>on't 
you  think  it  an  approach  to  murder  to  put  a  subtle 
poison  into  alcohol  which  you  think  might  be  con- 
Senator  verted  into  liquor?"  When  the  chemist  objected  to  the 
Seed  s^gestion  of  a  murderous  intent,  the  Senator  said, 
condannt  **You  have  already  said  a  poison  is  put  in  alcohol,  and 
JJ*^             yet  some  buy  this  alcohol,  supposed  to  be  pure,  to  use 

in  liquor  manufacture.  You  know  one-tenth  of  alcobol 
is  being  drunk,  and  yet  yon  poison  it.  I  think  you  are 
poisoning  the  American  people.  I  think  it  is  wicked, 
damnable,  and  if  you  can  think  of  any  other  adjective 
put  it  in.** 

When  sixteen  men  died  from  drinking  poisoned  alco- 
hol in  New  York  City,  a  reporter  asked  a  prominent 
advocate  of  prohibition  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
unfortunate  incident.  The  apostle  of  love  rubbed  his 
hands  together  and  replied,  "The  next  generation  will 
be  better  oC"  He  did  not  shed  even  a  crocodile  tear, 
and  did  not  express  one  word  of  sympathy  for  the  wives 
and  children  who  had  lost  their  breadwinners,  and  for 
whom  be  had  so  often  wept  copiously. 

The  nomads  of  the  desert  are  untutored  and  savage. 
They  fight  with  the  zeal  and  fury  of  the  fanatic.  They 
may  hate  the  enemy  so  fiercely  as  to  hoist  the  black  flag 
and  battle  to  the  knife,  but  they  will  not  poison  a  well. 

A  more  Intter  hatred  between  two  foes  than  that  of 
^  French  and  German  soldiers  toward  one  another  in 
the  last  war  is  unknown  in  history,  and  yet  neither 
poisoned  their  lead. 
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When  the  professional  reformers  were  soliciting 
money  from  large  corporations  to  promote  confiscatory 
prohibition,  they  did  not  say  they  wished  to  obtain  for 
the  worker  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  improved  sani- 
tation, and  a  general  safe-guarding  of  his  health.  On 
the  contrary,  the  apostle  of  love  would  say  to  these 
corporate  employers,  *'Do  you  want  to  have  some  thick 
skulled  labor  thug  come  into  your  office  and  tell  you 
how  many  hours  your  men  shall  work,  what  their  task 
shall  be  and  what  you  shall  pay  them?  If  you  don't 
want  that  to  happen  and  you  want  to  run  your  own 
business  in  your  own  way,  let  us  have  the  money  and 
we  will  get  rid  of  that  forum  of  the  poor  where  work- 
ingmen  congregate  and  exchange  views,  and  labor 
unions  breed."  One  of  the  solicitors  said  that  it  was 
that  kind  of  a  plea  that  "got  the  money." 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  pharisaical 
sophistry  and  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the  advocates  of 
confiscatory  prohibition  was  their  i^otestations  of  love 
for  the  children  of  the  victims  of  intemperance.  When 
they  appeared  before  audiences  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected very  little  money,  but  hoped  for  many  votes, 
they  would  shed  great  gobs  of  tears  as  they  reviewed 
the  pitiful  and  heart-rending  spectacle  of  little  children 
working  in  the  mills  and  the  mines  and  the  factories, 
under  morality- destroying  and  health-destroying  condi- 
tions, while  the  drunken  father  filled  with  whisky  was 
out  of  a  job  and  laying  around  the  house. 

"Give  us  your  money  and  your  votes,"  they  cried, 

"and  we  will  take  the  little  ones  that  Christ  loved  out 
of  the  mills  and  the  mines  and  the  factories  and  return 
them  to  their  hearthstones  and  their  mother's  affec- 
tionate and  watchful  care.  We  will  convert  the  drunken 
father  to  sobriety  and  we  will  provide  him  with  em- 
ployment in  the  mill  or  the  mine  or  the  factory  out  of 
which  we  have  taken  his  little  children." 

Did  these  professional  apostles  of  love  abolish  child 
slavery  when  they  had  a  diance  to  do  so  by  ratifying 
the  Child-Labor  Amendment?   They  did  not. 

They  voted  to  keep  the  child  slaves  in  the  nulls  and 
the  mines  and  the  factories. 

The  drunken  father  is  still  at  home  and  out  of  a  job. 
His  services  would  cost  more  than  the  labor  of  his  chil- 
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ditn.  It  takes  more  of  his  children's  earnings  to  pay 
fot  the  whisky  which  he  now  buys  from  the  blackmail- 
paying  politically  protected  bootlegger. 

The  men  who  furnished  the  money  to  buy  prohibi- 
tion votes  are  eager  to  grind  as  many  dollars  as  they  can 
out  of  the  frail  and  tender  bodies  of  little  children. 

When  these  men,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  mills, 
and  the  mines  and  the  factories,  realized  that  the  passage 
of  the  Child-Labor  Amendment  (not  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment) ,  would  eventually  force  them  to  employ 
at  higher  wages  the  jobless  fathers  of  the  children  they 
are  now  exploiting,  they  ordered  their  marionettes  to 
heat  the  Amendment,  and  their  marionettes  obeyed. 


laws 
refined 


A  sociological  student  might  in  all  sincerity  ask  if 
the  lawmakers  who  confiscated  the  liquor  dealers  prop- 
erty really  loved  the  men,  women  and  children  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  confiscated. 

The  poor  men  and  woman  wage-earners  of  the  coun- 
try did  not  ask  that  the  liquor  dealers  be  robbed,  and 
they  did  not  ask  these  lawinakeis  for  any  such  evidence 
of  beneficence  as  a  sumptuary  muzzle  for  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  the  laws  which  the  poor  asked  these 
lawmakers  for  they  did  not  get. 

It  was  within  the  power  of  these  dry  lawmakers  to 
make  conditions  so  idealistic  fot  the  wage-earner  that 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  America  wcrald  have 
become  the  worker's  paradise.  They  controlled  two- 
thirds  of  our  National  Congress  and  a  legislative  ma- 
jority in  forty-six  states. 

The  laws  which  the  working  men  and  women  asked 
for  were  not  unfair,  unreasonable  or  extreme,  and  they 
were  not  confiscatory.  If  effective,  they  might  lessen 
the  gold-hoarding  power  of  the  exploiter,  but  they 
would  have  humanized  working  conditions  and  made 
life  better  for  millions  of  our  very  htat  citizens.  Is 
there  a  man  whose  mind  is  fair  who  will  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  these  demands  of  Labor: 

A  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor. 

A  law  providing  a  pension  for  men  and  women  who 

are  infirm  and  old. 
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A  law  providing  such  sanitarf  tegnlatkiiis.  and  shop 
safeguards  as  would  be  necessary  to  protect  dx  worker 

against  disease  and  accident. 

A  law  to  abolish  Child  Slavery. 

All  the  sincere  and  loyal  leaders  of  organized  labor 
have  asked  for  these  laws. 

The  passage  of  such  laws  would  have  caused  all  wage- 
earning  men  and  women  in  the  U.  S.  A.  to  raise  their 
eyes  and  voices  towards  Heaven  and  thank  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  for  such  magnanimous  gifts  from  the 
altruistic  human  groups  in  Congress  and  the  forty-six 
states. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  money-grubbing  reaction- 
ary so  hard-boiled  and  conscienceless  as  to  deny  their 
justice.  Did  these  lawmaking  lovers  of  the  poor  pass 
the  laws  which  the  workers  pleaded  for?  They  did  not. 

Here  is  the  way  these  Pharisees  are  deaoibed  by 
William  Gilmore  Simms: 

"Their  friendship  is  a  lurking  snare, 
Thek  honor  but  an  idh  breath. 

Their  smiles  the  smiles  that  traitors  wear. 
Their  love  is  hate,  their  life  is  death." 

An  impartial  observer  might  ask,  "What  is  it  that 
makes  the  burning  zealot  so  icy  and  austere  when  laws, 
are  asked  for  that  will  constructively  help  those  wiioia 
he  piofiesses  to  love? 

What  is  it  that  transforms  those  wells  of  sympathy 
into  the  ai^iks  of  Sodom? 

Why  do  those  manifestations  of  grief  prove  to  be 
like  the  tears  of  the  crocodile? 

Why  do  these  dry  lawmakers  become  as  whited  sep- 
ulchres filled  with  dead  men's  bones  when  they  hear 
the  cry  of  the  little  children  who  are  pleading  to  be  re- 
*«ased  from  the  deadly  soul  destroying  life  in  the  mine 
and  W€  mill  and  the  factory? 

Why  do  they  ignore  the  fact  that  men  ate  being 
^t^^j^*'^  ^^^^y  zephyrs  on  the  golf  links,  while 
the  children  are  shackled  to  the  machine,  and  forced  to 
breathe  a  stifling  and  suffocating  atmoifphece? 

Why  are  they  cold  to  the  prayer  of  tfae  poet  who  said; 
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"While  the  tenements  are  reeking 

With  the  striving,  toiling  poor, 
Do  not  send  your  Churchmen  seeking 

Help  for  heathens  to  my  door.  ■ 
Let  them  go  where  sin  carouses 

Or  where  seething  sweatshops  stand, 
Let  them  see  the  slaughter  houses 

Of  the  childnm  of  the  land." 

What  chills  the  ardor  of  these  dry  men  who  pleaded 

love  for  children  as  they  cast  confiscatory  votes,  and 
yet  at  this  very  time,  under  a  dry  regime,  ignore  con- 
ditions which  are  as  indefensible  and  disgraceful  to 
civilization  as  those  described  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  when  she  said: 


Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers. 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their 

mothers, — 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows. 
The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest. 

The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows. 
The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west : 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 
They  are  weeping  bitterly: — 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 
In  this  country  of  the  free* 


The  An  answer  to  the  observer's  question  might  be  found 

inipinitios        in  the  story  of  a  professional  reformer  who  publicly 

declared  that  it  cost  Thirty  Million  Dollars  to  put  over 

confiscatory  pr<^bition. 

There  are  few  men  so  weak  in  mind  as  to  believe  that 
this  huge  fund  was  all  spent  for  office  rent  and  printed 
matter  and  solicitors'  commissions.  The  more  practical- 
minded  citizen  will  conclude  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
money  eventually  reached  the  campaign  funds  of  many 
of  the  lawmakers  who  voted  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  liquor  dealer,  and  that  it  was  this  money,  and  not 
a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  misery  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, that  caused  such  lawmakers  to  vote  dry. 
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A  curious  person  might  ask  the  reason  for  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  made  by  oil  merchants  to  the 
fund  used  by  prohibition  fanatics.  There  is  a  reason. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  1906,  denatured  alcohol  was  made 
tax  free.  On  that  date  gasoline  sold  for  ten  cents  a 
gallon  and  alcohol  for  eight  cents  a  gallon.  Many 
engineers  agree  that  as  a  source  of  power,  alcohol  is 
superior  to  gasoline. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  could  use  their  waste 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  the  only  expense 
would  be  their  labor.  That  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  provide  himself  with  alcohol  for  light,  heat  and 
power  at  an  infinitesimal  cost.  The  farmer  must  be 
stopped.  Through  their  control  over  the  Revenue  De- 
I>artment,  the  oil  merchants  made  governmental  legnb- 
tions  so  severe  and  expensive  that  the  farmers  could  not 
comply.   That  was  the  end  of  the  farmer. 

But  there  were  many  great  distilleries  so  thoroughly 
equipped  that  they  could  have  kept  alcohol  on  the  mar- 
ket at  less  than  ten  cents  per  gallon.  The  distilleries 
must  be  stopped.  There  was  no  better  way  of  stopping 
them  than  by  financing  fanaticism.  This  was  done, 
and  the  distilleries  were  stopped  as  competitors  of  the 
oil  producers.  That  relieved  the  oil  merchants  from  any 
danger  of  alcoholic  competition. 

There  was  no  reason  why  the  price  of  gasoline  should 
not  be  raised.  It  was  raised.  The  oil  merchants  are 
now  getting  big  financial  returns  as  a  result  of  their 
successful  promotion  of  confiscatory  prohibition.  On 
the  basis  of  a  four  billion  gallon  per  year  consumption, 
the  oil  merchants  are  robbing  the  American  people 
each  year  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  for  each  cent 
above  ten  cents  per  gallon  which  they  force  the  citizen 
to  pay  for  gasoline.  Could  a  better  reason  be  given  for 
financing  confiscation? 
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The  defenders  of  confiscation  claimed  that  the  liquor 
trade  was  illegal  and  its  annihilation  does  not  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  compmsation  clause  of 
Amendment  V  of  the  Constitution. 

We  claim  that  the  liquor  business  was  always  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  busmess  from  the  time  tihat  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  where  his- 
tory records  that  they  commenced  to  brew  beer  imme- 
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diateiy  alter  landing.  They  had  consumtd  so  much  on 
their  long  voyage  that  their  stock  had  become  ezhanstcd. 

We  claim  that  the  manufacture,  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  malt»  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors  has  always 
been  considered  a  legitimate  business  until  the  prohibit 
tion  law  became  effective. 

Judge  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Kansas  (who  afterwards  became  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court) ,  held  that  the  state  can  prc^ibit  a  brewer 

from  brewing,  but  BEFORE  IT  CAN  DO  SO  IT 
MUST  PAY  TO  THE  OWNER  THE  VALUE  OF 
THE  PROPERTY  DESTROYED. 

Judge  Brewer,  speaking  before  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  1^91,  said,  "I  am  here  to  say  to  you  that  the  de- 
mands of  absolute  and  eternal  justice  forbid  that  any 
private  property  legally  acquired  and  legally  held  should 
be  spoliated  or  destroyed  in  the  interest  of  public  health, 
morals  or  welfare*  without  compensation."  He  further 
said:  "When  a  lawful  use  is  by  statute  made  unlaw- 
ful and  forbidden  and  its  value  destroyed  the  public 
shall  make  compensation  to  the  individual." 

Former  President  Taft  declared  on  one  occasion: 
"The  Supreme  Court  often,  very  often,  renders  deci- 
sions not  according  to  law,  but  by  public  sentiment." 

In  the  case  of  Taney,  Trustee  for  the  Miller  Pure 
Rye  Distilling  Company,  bankrupt,  Appellant,  vs.  The 
Penn  National  Bank  of  Reading,  Pa.,  Appellee,  it  de- 
clared in  unmistakable  language  that  the  liquor  busi- 
ness has  a  legal  sUading.  The  court  further  says  that: 

"We  know  of  no  ground  for  this  condemning  of 
honest  transactions  which  grow  out  of  a  recognized 
necessity  of  a  LAWFUL  BUSINESS." 

In  the  case  of  Kirmeyer  vs.  The  State  of  Kansas: 
It  was  alleged  that  after  receivers  had  been  appointed 
to  oust  certain  wholesale  liquor  dealers  from  doing  busi- 
ness in  Kansas  that  Kirkmeyer  went  across  the  river  into 
Missouri,  established  a  warehouse  there,  and  continued 
to  deliver  beer  in  Kansas.  The  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
held  that  his  removal  was  a  mere  device  to  evade  the 
Kansas  Prohibition  Liquor  Law  and  that  the  trade  was 
not  interstate  commerce.  "IN  GOOD  FAITH." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  Kirmeyer 
was  entitled  to  protection  for  his  trade  as  interstate 
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commerce,  and  dismissed  the  injunction  of  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court.  Justice  McReynolds.  in  rendering  the 
de^ion  said,  "Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  preclude 
further  discussion  of  the  following  facts: 

"Beer  is  a  recognized  article  of  commerce.  The  right 
to  send  it  from  one  State  to  another  and  the  act  of 
doing  so  are  interstate  commerce— the  regulation  where- 
of has  been  committed  to  Congress — and  a  State  law 
that  denies  such  right  oc  substantially  interferes  with  or 
hampers  the  same  is  in  conflict  with  the  Coastitttbon  ok 
the  United  States." 


In  the  decision  of  the  United  Stotes  Sui»eme  Court 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company  vs.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  reported  in  1915,  the  court  quoted 
and  indorsed  the  following  opinion  of  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals,  declaring  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
beverages  is  a  constitutional  right: 

"The  history  of  our  State  from  its  beginning  shows 
that  there  was  never  even  the  claim  of  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  lef^ture  to  interfere  with  the  citizen  using  Kentucky 
liquor  for  his  own  comfort,  provided  that  m  so  doing    courts  on 
he  committed  no  offense  against  public  decency  by  being    tihe  citUcns' 
intoxicated;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  never  ritfrtt 
has  been  within  the  competency  of  the  legislature  to  so 
restrict  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  certainly  not  since 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.    The  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  declared  that  among  the  inalienable  rights 
possessed  by  the  citizens  is  that  of  seeking  and  pursuing 
their  safety  and  happiness,  and  that  the  absolute  and 
arbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of 
freemen  exists  nowhere  in  a  republic,  not  even  in  the 
largest  majority,  would  be  but  an  empty  sound  if  the 
legislature  could  prohibit  the  citizen  the  right  of  own- 
ing or  drinking  liquor,  when  in  so  doing  he  did  not 
offend  the  laws  of  decency  by  being  intoxicated  in  pub- 
lic.  Therefore  the  question  of  what  a  man  will  drink, 
or  eat,  or  own,  provided  the  rights  of  others  are  not 
invaded,  is  one  which  addresses  itself  alone  to  the  will 
of  the  citizen.   It  is  not  within  the  competency  of  gov- 
ernment to  invade  the  privacy  of  a  citizen's  life  and  to 
regulate  his  conduct  in  matters  in  which  he  alone  is 
concerned,  or  to  prohibit  him  any  liberty,  the  exercise 
of  which  will  not  directly  injure  society." 
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'  Judge  John  Pollock  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Wichita^  Kansas,  in  rendering  a  recent  decision 

in  a  liquor  case,  said: 

"It  is  sometimes  thought  one  of  the  most  difficult 
matters  to  understand — ^that  is,  for  an  intelligent  human 
being  to  understand — why  a  free  people  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  will  deliberately,  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature  of  the  State  and  in  their  National 
legislature,  enslave  thmeslves  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Government.  No  people  ever  before  have  so  many  sov- 
eieims  dealinff  with  them  as  the  people  of  this  country/' 


Montana 
oonrt 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  in  1916,  handed 
down  an  opinion,  holding  that  a  aaloonist's  property 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  compensation. 

Daring  the  "Muckie"  McDonald  rebellion  in  Butte, 
Montana,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  the  saloons  were  ordered 
closed  by  the  State.  Col.  Dan  J.  Donohue,  command- 
ing the  Second  Montana  Infantry,  seized  some  liquor 
from  the  bar-room  of  a  saloonist  who  disobeyed  the 
order  to  close  and  ordered  the  liquor  to  be  poured  into 
the  gutter.  The  liquor  dealers,  afterwards,  brought 
suit  and  secured  a  verdict  of  $300.00  in  the  District 
Court  in  Butte.  In  afficmiag  this  verdict,  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 

"Under  constitutional  government  such  as  ours  the 
destruction  of  private  property  without  compensation 
to  the  owner  must  be  the  last  resort,  available  only  in 
the  presence  of  imminent  and  overwhelming  necessity 
which  brooks  no  delay  in  failing  to  allege  facts  suffi- 
ciently to  disclose  such  necessity,  the  answer  fails  to 
make  out  a  justification  for  the  trespass,  and  for  the 
reason  the  oiSeted  evidence  was  properly  rejected." 


In  the  case  of  Leisy  vs.  Hardin  the  Supreme  Court 
said:    "That  ardent  spirits,  distilled  liquors,  ale,  and 
beer  are  subjects  of  exchange,  barter  and  traffic,  like  any 
Supreme  other  commodity  IN  WHICH  A  RIGHT  OF  TRAF- 

Court  on  piC  EXISTS,  and  are  so  recognized  by  the  usages  of 

liquor^  dealers'         commercial  world,  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the 
^  decisions  of  courts,  is  not  denied." 

Prom  these  decisions  it  can  plainly  be  seen  that  the 
liquor  business  has  been  within  the  law  and  the  prop- 
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my  rights  of  those  engaged  in  it  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

We  contend  that  our  property  rights  should  be  safe- 
guarded with  the  same  constitutional  care  that  we  now 
accord  to  the  states  in  their  representation  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  our  claim 
for  compensation,  we  beg  to  say,  that  since  the  year 
1863,  when  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Excise  Reve- 
nue Bill,  providing  for  a  tax  on  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  in  order  to  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the  war 
that  saved  the  Union,  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  in  partnership  with  the  liquor  dealer,  and  a 
most  exacting  partner,  the  representative  in  this  part- 
nership being  the  Internal  Revenue  Conimisrioner,  who 
has  been  a  law  unto  himself  and  his  decisions  have  been 
final.  He  measured  out  the  grain  to  be  used  in  the 
malting  and  distilling  and  decided  how  many  gallons 
of  beer  or  liquor  should  be  derived  therefrom,  and  when 
the  process  was  over  he  took  charge  of  the  same,  put 
it  under  lock  and  key  until  such  time  as  he  was  paid  his 
share  of  the  business  before  he  would  permit  the  owner 
to  dispose  of  the  same.  If  that  is  not  a  close  partner- 
ship jJffair  we  can  find  nothing  in  history  that  records 
a  closer  or  a  mm  exacting  one. 

That  the  partnership  existed,  the  more  reasonable 
opponents  of  the  business  have  not  denied. 

The  late  D.  Clarence  Gibboney.  for  many  years  die 

President  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  of  Philadelphia, 
before  the  Temperance  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lc^slature,  March  15,  1915,  said: 

"The  liquor  business  is  the  manufacture  of  and  the 
commerce  in  alcoholic  beverages  carried  on  by  individ- 
uals in  a  profit  sharing  partnership  with  the  nation  and 
state  and  from  which  profit  sharing  partnership  the 
United  States  Government  each  year  takes  some  $325,- 
000,000  as  its  share  of  the  proceeds  and  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  I^nnsylvania  gets  'mm'  profits  excee<&ig 
seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

"That  is  what  the  liquor  business  is  and  the  sooner 
we  face  the  problem  honestly  and  frankly,  admitdng  it 
to  be  exactly  what  we  know  it  to  be — a  profit  sharing 
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alliance  deliberately  entered  into  for  the  individual  and 

collective  profit  of  all  of  the  people  in  the  State — the 
sooner  shall  we  make  some  real  progress  towards  a 
successful  elimination  of  the  ills  which  we,  and  not  a 
comparatively  handful  of  men  called  the  liquor  dealers, 
have  brought  upon  the  State.'* 

The  Reverend  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  D.  D..  formerly  Leg- 
islative Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
Washington,  D.  C,  said: 

"The  partnership  of  the  Government  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  before  a  man  can  engage  in  the  business  he 
must  have  a  permit  from  the  State  or  County  or  Mu- 
nicipality in  which  his  business  is  conducted.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  question  about  the  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  liquor  traffic/' 

Bishop  H.  C.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  at  one  time  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  Bir- 
mingham, AlalKuna,  said: 

"Mr.  Webster  in  his  dictionary  says:  'A  partner  is 
one  who  partakes  or  shares  with  another/^  The  Gov- 
ernment participates  or  shares  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
therefore,  the  Government  is  in  partnership  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  Either  this  is  true  or  words  have  no 
meaning." 

Hie  Golden  Rule,  a  magazine  published  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  in  an  editorial  on 
this  subject,  says: 

"There  can  hardly  be  any  question  about  the  part- 
nership of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  National  Government  received  about 
$325,000,000  reveanc  each  year  itom  teuil  and  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers  and  from  the  taxes  on  distilled  and 
fermented  liquors.  The  Government  practically  took 
chxtgt  of  their  manufacture — a  man  proposing  to  start 
a  distillery  must  secure  the  approval  of  Federal  c^cials 
before  he  can  erect  his  building  or  begin  the  process  of 
manufacture.  THEY  DO  NOT  EVEN  LET  THE 
DISTILLER  CARRY  THE  KEY  TO  HIS  OWN 
BUILDING.  The  whole  life  of  a  distilling  plant  is 
run  under  the  control  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
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of  the  Federal  Government.  THE  PARTNERSHIP 
IS  ABSOLUTE  AND  WELL  DEFINED.  " 

Upon  the  testimony  of  these  unimpeachable  witnesses 
is  based  the  claim  that  the  United  Sates  Government 
was  in  partnership  with  the  liquor  business,  and  fur- 
ther from  September  1,  1862,  to  January  1,  1920. 
the  United  States  Government  collected  as  its  share  of 
the  partnership  the  enormous  sum  of  Eleven  Billion 
Nine  Hundred  and  Thirty  Millions  Four  Hundred  and 
Seventeen  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Dollars  ($11,- 
930,417,800). 

Will  any  right  thinking  person  claim  that  the  United 
States  Government  can  rightfully  and  justly  dissolve 
such  a  partnership  without  compensating  its  partners 
for  their  monetary  losses  in  buildings,  machinery,  fix- 
tures, stocks  and  other  accessories  which  have  been  prac- 
tically rendered  useless? 

Hie  United  States  Government  wishes  to  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  an  example  of  probity,  honesty  and 
uprightness.  But  are  we  just  to  the  men  and  women  of 
England  who  have  money  invested  in  American  brew- 
eries? Will  we  confiscate  their  property  without  com- 
pensation? England  may  have  her  faults,  but  it  does 
respect  property  rights.  It  always  compensates  brewers 
and  liquor  dealers  who  may  be  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty by  law  for  the  general  good. 

Just  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  confiscatory  prohibi- 
tion, January  20,  1920,  there  were  stored  in  ^  United 
States  Bonded  Warehouses,  approximately  85,000,000 
gallons  of  whisky  held  there  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, under  lock  and  key,  in  charge  of  its  officers 
waiting  for  its  share  of  the  profits. 

This  whisky  was  owned  and  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's co-partners.  They  were  told  that  it  must  be 
taken  out  within  a  year,  but  later  by  order  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  this  time  was  reduced 
to  five  and  one-half  months.  Owing  to  the  glutted 
condition  of  the  market  this  was,  in  too  many  cases, 
impossible.  The  Government  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
the  avaricious  warehouse  men  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  Government's  attitude  by  increasing  their  storage 
charges  horn  pre-prohibition  charges  of  5  cents  per  bar- 
rel per  month  to  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents  and  even  in 
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some  cases  as  high  as  $1.00  per  month,  per  barrel.  In 
many  cases  the  owners  of  the  stored  whisky,  uninten- 
tionally neglecting  to  pay  these  exorbitant  charges,  lost 
their  property  because  the  warehouse  men  took  advan- 
tage of  the  State  Warehouse  Law,  which  permitted  them 
to  sell  this  whisky  after  advertising  in  some  obscure, 
paper,  unknown  a&d  unobtainable  by  the  unsuspecting 
owners  of  said  whisky,  sold  the  same  under  foreclosure 
proceedings  for  accrued  charges.  The  actual  owners 
were  left  without  recourse.  The  Government  secured 
its  share  of  the  profits  bef oie  the  goods  could  be  removed 
by  its  new  owners. 

In  many  cases  the  United  States  Government  failed 
to  give  sufficient  police  protection  to  these  whisky  ware- 
houses in  order  to  prevent  theft  and,  as  a  result,  its 
partners — the  owners — have  lost  thousands  of  barrels 
of  whisky  by  theft.  In  some  instances  whisky  has 
been  illegally  seized  by  the  United  States  officers.  Upon 
judicial  investigation,  this  whisky  has  been  ordered  re- 
turned to  the  rightful  owner.  Instead  of  being  returned 
this  whisky  has  been  found  to  have  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared and  up  to  this  time  the  Government  has  failed 
to  make  any  effort  to  compensate  the  owners  for  their 
property. 

This  is  neither  right  nor  just  for  one  partner  to  do 
to  another.  Can  the  United  States  Government  stand 
before  the  world  as  a  paragon  of  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing without  first  compeiisating  their  former  partners? 

Your  predecessors  flouted  our  property  rights  in  a 
most  unjust  and  inequitable  manner  in  the  matter  of 
uxation.  On  October  3,  1917,  they  imposed  on  the 
liquor  dealer  an  extra  tax  of  $2.10  per  gallon  on  every 
gallon  of  dutilkd  spirits  which  he  had  in  his  stock  on 
that  date.  On  February  24,  1919,  Congress  forced 
the  payment  of  another  extra  tax  of  $3.20  per  gallon 
on  every  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  which  the  liquor 
dealer  had  in  stock  on  that  date. 

To  pay  these  arbitrary,  unforeseen  and  unexpected 
special  taxes  was  a  task  which  many  small  dealers  found 
to  be  very  difficult.  A  great  many  of  the  retailers  had 
to  mortgage  their  property  in  order  to  get  the  naoney 
to  pay  these  special  taxes.  The  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector was  as  careful  to  get  his  pound  of  flesh  as  any 
Shylock  the  world  ever  knew.    He  examined  with 
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meticulous  care  every  barrel,  jug  and  bottle  on  the  floor. 
He  did  not  let  an  ounce  escape  his  notice.  He  wanted 
to  collect  every  cent  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  make 
the  retailer  pay — and  he  collected  the  last  cent. 

And  then  when  that  Congress  felt  that  it  had  gotten 
out  of  the  retailer  every  dollar  it  was  possible  to  make 
him  pay,  it  forbade  him  to  sell  any  of  these  tax  paid 
goods  he  may  have  had  on  his  floor  on  July  1,1919. 

The  retailer  was  not  compensated  for  his  unsold 
goods,  and  no  pretense  was  made  by  Congress  to  return 
to  the  dealer  the  tax  he  had  paid  on  the  goods  he  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  selling. 

For  fear  that  he  may  have  been  forgotten,  permit  us 
to  refer  to  Captain  Richard  Pearson  Hobson,  who  in- 
troduced a  prohibition  resolution  in  1 9 1 6.  He  had  this 
to  say  regarding  compensation: 

"If  the  liquor  men  surrender  there  is  a  chance  that    Hobsoa  on 
they  will  get  compensation  for  their  property  thus  put  cotnpswsstion 
out  of  use  and  help  given  to  men  temporarily  out  of  em- 
ployment.  If  the  liquor  men  fight  to  the  end  they  will 
not  get  a  dollar  of  compensation." 

But  Mr.  Hobson's  sincerity  did  not  stand  the  acid 
test,  when  our  organization  tendered  him  the  following 
addition  to  his  prohibition  resolution: 

**PKmdcd,  however,  that  in  all  cases  where  private 
property  is  taken  or  damaged  for  the  public  use  or  wel- 
fare by  virtue  of  this  provision,  due  compensation  shall 
be  made  therefor  in  sodi  manner  as  shall  be  provided 
by  law." 

Hobson  refused  to  accept  this  addition,  proving  that 
his  proclaimed  desire  to  be  fair  was  false  and  without 
meaning. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  raged  among  the  cattle  of 
the  country,  the  United  States  Government,  after  due 
investigation,  decided  that  for  the  general  good  all  cattle 
infected  with  the  disease  must  be  killed.  The  farmers 
who  owned  the  infected  cattle  were  fairly  compensated 
by  the  Government  for  their  losses. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Gore,  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  took 
occasion  to  give  h^  views  on  compensatiiig  liquet  men. 
He  said: 
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'*Thc  treatment  accorded  the  liquor  man  is  unjust 
and  un-American.  Once  let  this  principle  be  established, 
that  property  in  one  line  of  business  may  be  destroyed — 
that  the  owner  may  be  despoiled  of  his  property,  and 
the  same  rule  will  be  held  good  with  respect  to  other 
properties  that  those  over-charged  with  puritanism  may 
select  for  destruction. 

"We  have  kmg  held  ourselves  up  to  the  citizens  of 
the  world  as  a  country  which  invites  tht  oppressed  of 
other  lands  to  come  to  its  shores  and  here  find  freedom 
of  oppc^unity,  here  find  the  protection  of  laws  guaran- 
teeing equality  to  all.  In  this  light,  the  treatment  the 
liquor  men  have  met  with,  I  am  afraid  that  that  proud 
boast  of  Americans  must  be  challenged.  Freedoni  has 
been  ours,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  element  of  puritan- 
ism in  our  country  which  would  tread  frndom  down 
and  erect  in  its  stead  something  masquerading  in  its 
habiliments  which  even  the  puritan  would  have  re- 
pndiated  as  reptcsetttiiig  what  must  be  the  prmciples  of 
this  country." 

Senator  John  Kern  of  Indiana,  in  an  interview  at 
Indianapolis  on  November  22,  1918,  predicted  that 
within  the  next  few  years  Indiana  would  be  a  prohibi- 
tion State.  "There  are,"  he  added,  "serious  laoblems 
involved  in  making  a  State  dry.  For  instance,  the 
question  of  compensation  to  licensed  liquor  dealers  and 
brewers  for  property  losses  they  may  suffer  through  the 
adoption  of  prohibition." 

In  the  Autora.  ladiana.  Bulletin,  appears  an  able 
article  on  this  all  important  questtCMi  of  coo«)eB«ation. 

The  Bulletin  says:  ,  • 

"The  net  result  of  the  dry  propaganda  to  date  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  virtual  confiscation  of  busi- 
ness and  property  rights  which  were  legally  acquired  and 
legally  held,  and  in  no  other  country  save  Russia,  that 
glorious  land  of  the  sabre  and  knotted  whip  form  ot 
government,  has  our  method  of  liquor  legislation  been 
used.  Every  other  country  of  any  standing  has  com- 
pensated to  the  fullest  extent  any  business  closed  or 
restricted  by  law.  Vodka  in  Russia  is  a  vile  crude  bev- 
erage and  was  a  govetnment  monopoly,  and  the  govern- 
ment stopped  its  open  manufacture  but  has  not  even- 
tually stopped  its  secret  manufacture. 
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"Switzerland,  when  it  stopped  the  manufacture  of 
absinthe,  which  has  no  mecbcal  properties  whatsoever, 
compensated  every  manufacturer  thereof  and  pensioned 
for  five  years  every  worker — even  the  daughters  of  farm- 
ers whose  families  had  for  generations  been  raising  the 
vegetable  from  which  absinthe  was  made  were  pen- 
sioned, thus  making  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to  go 
into  other  lines  of  activities  and  helping  the  workers  to 
get  another  start  in  another  industry." 

In  this  country  we  turn  thousands  of  men  and 
women  out  of  occupations  they  have  followed  for  years, 
at  an  age  when  they  are  imfitted  to  begin  a  new  occu- 
pation. 

Mrs.  Ogden  W.  Dean,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
wmnan  workers  in  the  prohibition  cause  in  Chicago,  be- 
ginning her  career  at  the  eariy  age  of  16  years  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Temperance  Society  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 

«aid:  ^      .  ^ 

"I  want  the  entire  liquor  traffic  wiped  out  as  com- 
pletely and  as  soon  as  possible;  but  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  fair  to  the  men  who  have  built  up  their 
business  legally  and  from  whom  the  Government  has 
drawn  such  large  revenues.  The  liquor  interesU  should 
be  fully  compensated  for  its  losses." 
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On  February  3,  1909.  Governor  Malcolm  R.  Patter- 
son of  Tennessee  vetoed  Senate  Bill  No.  1 1 ,  entitled. 
An  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Manufacture  in  this  Stole  of 
Intoxicating  Liquor  for  the  Purpose  of  Sale.  In  his 
veto  message,  he  said: 

"The  distillers  and  brewers  of  the  State  have  been 
invited  and  encouraged  to  invest  their  capitol  in  manu- 
facturing plants  and  have  done  so  in  good  faith  under 
the  protection  of  our  laws.  They  have  rights  which 
should  be  protected — they  have  property  which  should 
not  be  destroyed. 

"In  the  cities  of  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville 
and  Memphis,  the  establishment  of  breweries  was  en- 
couraged by  the  commercial  bodies,  the  people  consid- 
ered them  as  valuable  acquisitions  which  increased 
values,  gave  employment  to  labor  and  added  to  business 
activities. 

"The  State  itself  has  treated  them,  and  the  distillers, 
as  other  manufacturers  and  merchants,  taxing  them  on 
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their  property  and  for  their  privileges,  and  has  employed 
the  revenue  thus  raised  for  the  purpose  of  government. 

"It  proposes  now  to  treat  this  class  of  her  citizens 
as  unworthy,  to  destroy  their  business  without  com- 
pensation, to  deprive  a  portion  of  her  laboring  men  of 
their  livelihood,  and  to  bring  want  to  many  families. 

''If  this  is  right,  then  the  people  make  a  mistake  in 
electing  me  Governor,  for  I  condemn  it  without  reserve. 
And  if  it  is  wrong,  the  people  nude  a  mistake  in  electing 
you  to  the  Legislature. 

"The  right  to  life,  liberty  and  property  is  now  recog- 
nized throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  was  inherent 
in  man  before  organized  society;  it  has  never  been  de- 
nied except  in  case  of  war  or  public  necessity;  it  has 
never  been  taken  away  by  the  hand  of  power  without 
consummating  a  grievous  wrong.  Among  the  inalien- 
able rights,  that  to  property  is  sacred  as  the  right  to 
live  and  be  free,  and  no  government  can  ezerdse  the 
power  of  destruction  without  injuring  itself  even  more 
than  the  unhappy  victims  of  its  tyranny. 

"In  ttas  case  there  is  no  redress  in  the  courts  to  com- 
pel compensation,  for  it  is  the  Act  of  the  State,  and, 
however  bad  the  law  may  be,  it  must  be  acquiesced  in, 
but  the  principle  is  obnoxious  to  every  sense  of  fair- 
ness, to  every  idea  of  justice,  to  every  legitimate  func- 
tion of  government  itself.  And  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons I  return  this  bill  with  my  veto." 

The  question  of  compensation  has  been  discussed  in 
E^nnsylvaaia,  Michigan.  Illinois  and  California. 

At  the  session  of  die  State  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1915,  two  county  bills  were  introduced,  one  by 
Representative  WilUams,  supported  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Anti-Saloon  League;  the  other  by  Repiesenu- 
tive  Jones,  which  contained  a  compensation  clause,  and 
strange  to  say  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  late  D. 
Claience  Gibboncy,  for  many  years  the  President  of  the 
Law  and  Order  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  a  most  per- 
sistent foe  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Mr.  Gibboney  not  only  favored  the  compensation 
bill,  but  on  April  15.  1915,  appeared  before  the  Law 
and  Order  Committee  of  the  House  in  support  of  the 
Jones  bill. 

Mr.  Gibboney  minced  no  words  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Williams  bill.  At  the  outset  of  his  addrins.  he  said; 
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*'Lest  there  be  the  slightest  misapprehension  as  to 

attitude  let  me  say  now  that  I  am  here  to  oppose  this 
pioposed  Wiliuuns  local  option  bill.  That  statement 
is  reasonably  emphatic.  I  will  make  it  more  so,  and 
at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  be  fair  to  all  sides  in  this 
issue,  by  adding  that  within  the  limit  of  my  ability  and, 
whatever  influence  by  all  honorable  means,  I  shall  main- 
tain and  press  that  opposition  with  all  the  vipr  and 
strength  and  tenacity  of  which  I  am  capable.  I  regard 
the  proposal  as  a  bad  law,  an  ineffective  law,  an  unjust 
law.  I  look  upon  it,  and  label  it  now.  as  a  subterfuge 
prescription  for  an  ill  for  which  a  cure  has  been  asked. 
And  upon  those  grounds  I  shall  oppose  it." 

The  Committee,  under  the  pressure  of  Governor 
Brumbaugh  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  turned  down 
the  Jones  Compensation  Bill  and  reported  the  Williams 
State  Local  Option  Bill  to  the  House.  This  bill  was 
subsequently  ckfeaud  by  a  vote  of  78  to  128. 

In  connection  with  this  fight,  the  following  article 
appeared  in  "The  Outlook"  of  April,  1915.  At  that 
time  this  magazine  was  edited  by  former  President 
Roosevelt; 

"Mr.  Gibboney  advocates  compensation  on  the  lines 
followed  by  the  Government  of  England  and  the  Re- 
public of  Switzerland  when  reducing  the  number  of 
public  houses  in  Great  Britain  and  abolishing  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  absinthe  in  the  Swiss  Republic. 
Why  should  anyone  whose  mind  is  built  on  honest 
lines  oppose  compensation? 

"Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  ulterior  purposes 
of  those  engaged  in  the  alleged  prohibition  propaganda 
than  this  opposition  to.  an  honest  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

''The  truth  is  the  people  behind  this  movement  care 

nothing  for  temperance. 

"The  whole  miserable  sham  is  a  church  effort  to  ob- 
tain political  control  of  the  Government. 

"The  desire  of  those  engaged  in  it  is  to  break  up 
and  ruin  financially  the  liberal  cohorts  of  our  country. 
Having  crippled  their  liberal  enemies  financially,  the 
rural  preacher  will  be  supreme. 

"This  fact  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent. 
The  real  anti-foreign,  know-nothing  character  of  the 
movement  is  beginning  to  be  discerned  and  understood. 
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"Any  honest-nunded  individual  will  admit  that  if 
for  half  a  century  or  more  the  State  accepts  a  fee  or 
tax  for  permitting  such  corporation  to  operate,  a  rela- 
tion is  established  between  snch  corporatkm  and  the 
State  as  would  entitle  the  corporation  to  fair  and  just 
treatment. 

"The  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a  centnry 
of  National  life  has  authorized  the  incorporation  of 

Transportation  Companies  and  has  permitted  their 
operation  in  exchange  for  a  fee  or  tax  for  the  privilege. 

"It  began  this  with  stage  lines,  extended  it  to  rail- 
roads and  later  to  trolley  lines.  If  a  small  majority  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should  suddenly  conclude 
that  they  prefer  to  walk  rather  than  ride,  would  any 
one  hold  that  the  State  Government  of  Pennsylvania 
would  be  doing  equity  and  justice  in  abolishing  such 
without  compensation  and  prohibiting  their  operation? 
Anti-Saloon  Leagues  and  prohibitionists  should  remem- 
ber that  even  minorities  have  some  rights. 

"Whisky  was  sold  in  Pennsylvania  certainly  as  far 
back  as  1793.  the  date  of  the  so-called  whisky  rebellion 
in  that  State.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  sold  many 

years  prior  to  that  time. 

"If  the  people  by  a  small  majority  have  suddenly 
concluded  that  they  do  not  want  to  use  liquors  any 
longer,  then  there  should  be  a  just  and  equitable  con- 
clusion of  existing  conditions,  and  the  only  just  conclu- 
sion on  the  question  would  be  compensation  to  those 
who,  without  specific  fault  of  their  own,  are  refused  a 
continuance  of  their  life-long  occupation. 

*'If  the  business  was  always  the  evil  that  it  has  been, 
then  tihe  State  should  have  applied  to  itself  the  doctrine 
of  'caveat  emptor'  and  refused  from  the  beginning  to 
license  such  business  or  derive  an  income  from  it. 

"We  deny  that  the  business  has  ever  ruined  anybody. 
There  are  inebriates,  weaklings  and  degenerates  who 
will  use  anything  and  everything  to  damage  themselves, 
and  this  is  apparent  and  undeniable,  but  the  blame  be- 
longs to  the  individual  not  to  the  business. 

"Are  dealers  in  hardware  who  sell  razors  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  suicides  who  use  razors  with  which 
to  terminate  their  existence? 

"Eminent  medical  authorities  tell  us  that  more  people 
die  from  overeating  than  from  excessive  drinking,  and 
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this  statement  is  unquestionably  true;  but  is  food  to 
be  blamed,  or  arc  the  vendors  of  food  to  be  blamed 
fof  the  inctividuals  who  'Dig  their  graves  with  their 
teeth?*  ** 

A  close  perusal  of  this  interesting  argument  must 
convince  every  honest  thinking  man  that  sooner  or  later 
the  conservative  people  of  this  country  will  insist  upon 
some  system  of  compensation.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  this  important  question  is  taking  root  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury,  in  an  editorial,  referring  to 
the  defeat  of  the  California  Compensation  Law,  says: 

"The  sense  of  plain  justice  is  not  very  deeply  rooted, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  in  the  present  legislature.  On  Wednes- 
day, Assemblyman  Bruck's  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  that  compensation  shall  be  paid 
to  the  owners  of  wineries,  vineyards,  or  distilleries,  prior 
to  the  enforcement  of  any  laws  which  would  seriously 
injure  their  continued  operation,  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  forty-nine  to  twenty-eight.  A  reconsideration  will 
be  had,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure will  give  ground. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  situation  in  a  highly  refined 
State  like  California  that  the  franchise  may  be  used  to 
destroy  business  which  has  been  developed  at  large  ex- 
pense and  under  the  impetus  of  State  and  National 
approval,  without  providing  compensation  for  those  jog© 
injured.   We  cannot  believe  that  people  generaUy  look  Mercury 
with  favor  upon  palpable  injustice,  nor  that  the  Icgis-  "^2?^^^ 
lators  who  voted  against  Bruck's  bill  were  sincere  in  ^^ScSw 
their  attitude.   They  may  have  thought  they  were  sat- 
isfying the  sentiment  of  their  districts  and  would  be 
vindicated;  but  if  they  deliberately  cast  their  votes  re- 
gardless of  their  constituents  and  in  defiance  of  the 
claims  of  equity,  not  one  of  them  should  be  a  legislator. 
Indeed,  no  man  with  unbridled  prejudices  should  have 
to  do  with  the  passage  of  laws  affecting  the  interests 
of  all  classes  of  people.    When  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land pass  prohibition  laws  the  injured  are  compensated, 
even  emf^yes  being  cared  for  by  the  govtrnment  until 
readjustment  has  rendered  them  self-supporting.  Can 
California  afford  to  do  less? 
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**This  is  not  a  question  of  prohibition,  but  of  simple 
justice.  If  the  traffic  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  looks  like 
it,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  State  and  Federal  Governments 
which  have  approved  and  in  some  instances  have  sub- 
sidized the  business,  as  well  as  using  its  revenues  for 
governmental  operation,  to  compensate  those  rudely  be- 
reft of  livelihood,  at  least  to  do  something  by  way  of 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  lifetime  earnings  and  vast 
investments?  Certainly  the  wine  grape  grower  is  not 
an  outlaw;  on  the  contrary,  his  business  has  enjoyed 
legal  sanction,  laws  have  been  made  for  its  protection, 
the  State  university  has  been  given  appropriation  to 
assist  in  its  development,  and  the  grower  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  protection  afforded  to  other  industries. 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  defeat  of  compensation 
was  a  mistake,  a  serious  error,  a  flagrant  injustice.  Bet- 
ter have  left  the  subject  alone  and  undiiscussed  than 
have  it  sent  Inoadcast  that  California  is  prepared  to 
suppress  established  enterprises  without  offer  of  com- 
pensation." 

1 

In  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  in  1915,  Repre- 
sentotive  Trandel  introduced  H.  B.  895.  entitled.  "AN 
ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COMPENSATION  TO 
PERSONS  INJURED  BY  REASON  OF  THE  CREA- 
TION OF  TERRITORY  within  which  the  manufac- 
ture, production,  distribution  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  shall  be  prohibited." 

Senator  Gorman  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Under  the  provision  of  these  bills  damages  would 
be  awarded  by  a  jury  through  court  action  similar  to 
condemnation  proceedings  when  retail  and  wholesale 
liquor  dealers  and  brewers,  manufacturers  of  supplies 
are  driven  out  of  business  under  the  Township  Local 
Option  laws. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Robinson,  a  Baptist  minister  of 
St.  Louis,  formerly  the  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  Missouri,  and  editor  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  advocated  under  date  of  May,  1915,  says  of  the 
Illinois  Compensation  Bill: 

"If  any  other  bill  more  fair,  equitable  and  human 
has  been  presented  to  any  legislature,  I  have  failed  to 
see  it." 
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Congressman  Dyer  of  Missouri,  on  April  2,  1 9 1 6,  in- 
troduced H.  B.  133  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  to  com- 
pensate liquor  dealers  for  their  losses  through  prohibi- 
tion. This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee, with  no  action  taken. 

In  the  year  1916  the  Swiss  government  prohibited 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Swiss  confederacy.  The  Re- 
public indemnified  in  an  equitable  manner  not  only  the 
owners  and  leaseholders  of  absinthe  distilleries,  but  like- 
wise the  owners  and  tenants  of  land  on  which  ab- 
sinthium was  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  distillation, 
the  employes  and  laborers  of  absinthe  distilleries,  and 
the  laborers  in  the  field. 

When  the  French  government  prohibited  the  sale  of 
absinthe,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  bill  appro- 
priating $2,900,000  to  reimburse  liquor  dealers  for  their 
losses. 

In  Norway  the  Alcoholic  Commission,  in  urging  that 
certain  private  liquor  selling  rights  be  taken  over  by  the 

government,  fully  endorsed  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion in  recommending  that  the  owner  of  these  rights  be 
adequately  reimbursed. 

President  Lincoln  advocated  an  appropriation  of  four 
hundred  million  dollars  to  pay  the  slave  owners  of  the 
South.  It  was  hatred  of  the  southern  people  and  not 
a  sense  of  justice  that  caused  Lincoln's  Cabinet  to  vote 
against  him  on  this  question. 

The  men  who  owned  slaves  did  not  give  any  part  of 
their  earnings  to  the  Government.  Lincoln  did  not 
issue  the  proclamation  which  confiscated  their  jpn^rty 
until  he  had  warned  them  that  they  were  m  arms 
against  the  Government,  and  that  he  would  take  such 
action  if  they  did  not  surrender  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Union. 

No  intelligent  citizen  would  cite  as  a  precedent  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  slave  owner,  as  a 
justification  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
liquor  dealer.  The  liquor  dealer  was  a  loyal  supporter 
of  the  Government.  Many  thousands  of  his  sons  re- 
sponded to  his  country's  call  to  arms.  He  gave  a  greater 
part  of  the  profits  of  his  business  to  the  Government 
than  any  other  man  of  business  who  owes  allegiance 
to  the  fiag. 
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It  would  be  a  herculean  task  to  find  amongst  civilized 

men  a  condition  that  it  would  be  harder  to  justify  or 
defend  than  the  institution  of  slavery.  One  would 
think  that  if  theie  were  any  property  rights  in  the 
world  that  might  with  justice  be  floated  it  would  be 
property  in  human  beings — men  and  women.  And  yet 
when  the  Maharajah  of  Nepal  on  February  6,  1925, 
annoDttced  his  intention  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Raj 
he  solemnly  assured  every  slave  owner  within  his  do- 
minion that  they  would  be  compensated  for  their  prop- 
erty losses. 

When  England  abolished  slavery  in  1833,  the  gov- 
ernment paid  every  slave  owner  in  the  Empire  for  the 
loss  sustained. 

At  the  present  time,  when  England  closes  a  saloon, 
the  government  pays  the  landlord  for  his  property  de- 
pfcdatioiu  and  tix  tenant  for  his  stock  and  fixtotes. 

Recently,  when  the  question  of  prohibition  for  the 
Free  State  of  Ireland  was  suggested  to  Premier  Cos- 
grove,  he  remarked,  "It  cannot  be  done  unless  we  com- 
pensate those  now  engaged  in  the  business,  and  we  have 
not  enough  money  to  do  so."  That  settled  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  sterling  honesty  and  honor  of  the  public  men 
who  now  guide  this  new  nation  would  not  let  Ireland 
do  what  the  United  States  has  done.    It  would  not 

permit  the  destruction  of  private  property  ostensibly  for 
the  public  good  without  compensation. 

That  the  principle  of  confiscatory  prohibition,  when 
incorporated  into  our  constitution  and  statutes,  is 
fraught  with  great  danger  to  all  citizens  who  own  law- 
fully acquired  property,  and  may  lead  to  further  in- 
fringement on  our  supposed  inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  property*  is  shown  by  the  Oregon  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution,  which  virtually  con- 
fiscated the  school  property  owned  by  many  good  citi- 
zens who  were  members  of  the  nunority  religious  sects 
of  that  State. 

Philip  Snowdcn,  a  Socialist  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  said,  "The  cafMtalist  system  m 
England  has  failed  and  must  go,  but  we  do  not  propose 
a  revolution,  and  we  shall  always  resent  any  proposal 
of  confiscation,  which  is  a  certain  way  to  disaster." 
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Judge  Van  Orsdel  said,  "The  tendency  of  the  times 
to  socialize  property  rights,  under  the  subterfuge  of 
police  regulation,  is  dangerous  and  if  continued  will 
prove  destructive  of  our  free  institutions.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  of  the  three  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  government,  and  for  which  government 
gxists — the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property — 
the  chief  of  these  is  property — not  that  any  amount  of 
property  is  more  valuable  than  the  life  or  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  but  the  history  of  civilization  proves  that  when 
the  citizen  is  deprived  of  the  free  use  and  enjoyment 
of  his  property,  anarchy  and  revolution  follow,  and 
life  and  liberty  are  without  protection/' 


In  an  address  to  members  of  the  convention  of  the 
"Holy  Name  Society"  at  the  City  of  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  solemnly  declared  that  "civil  political 
and  religious  liberty  were  fundamental  rights  that  were 
adequately  and  completely  guaranteed  to  all  citizens." 
He  further  declared,  "The  American  Government  was 
pledged  to  protect  the  rights  of  property,"  and  that 
"socialism  and  communism  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  principles  which  our  institutions  represent." 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  socialistic  and  com- 
munistic. If  the  President  is  sincere  and  consistent  he 
will  certainly  be  in  favor  of  compensating  those  who 
were  robbed  of  their  property  by  the  lawmakers  who 
voted  for  that  amendment. 

Senator  Penrose  said.  "If  the  country  permits  Con- 
gress to  deal  in  moral  dishoi^y  with  questions  of 
general  import,  it  will  introduce  something  into  national 
life  which  will  be  quite  as  deleterious  as  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages." 

Henry  George  said,  "The  business  of  government  js 
not  to  make  men  virtuous  or  religious,  or  to  preserve 
the  fool  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly.  It  is  to 
secure  liberty  by  protecting  the  e(jual  rights  of  each  from 
aggression  on  the  part  of  others. ' 

If  one  class  of  citizens  can  be  deprived  of  their 

legitimately  acquired  and  legitimately  owned  property 
in  order  that  life  may  be  made  better  for  the  property- 
less  proletarian,  why  not  invest  this  unfortunate  person 
with  the  power  to  confiscate  the  property  of  any  other 
class  of  citizens,  in  order  to  further  promote  the  welfare 
of  himself,  his  wife  and  his  children  f 
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St.  Basil  said*  "The  rich  man  is  a  thief." 

St.  Chrysostom  said,  "The  rich  ate  lohbers;  better 

all  things  in  common." 

St.  Clement  said,  "Iniquity  alone  has  created  private 
property." 

St.  Paul  said,  "If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
eat." 

St.  Ambrose  said,  "It  is  the  bread  of  the  hungry  thou 
keepest;  it  is  the  clothing  of  the  naked  thou  lockest  up; 
the  money  thou  hast  buried  is  the  redemption  pf  the 
poor." 

St.  Ambrose  also  said,  "Nature  created  community; 
private  property  i^  the  offspring  of  usurpation." 

St.  Jerome  said,  "Opulence  is  always  the  product  of 
theft  committed,  if  not  by  the  actual  possessor,  then  by 
his  ancestors."  (William  murdered  the  native  English 
land-owners  in  1066  and  robbed  the  people  of  their 
land.  When  does  the  title  to  land  so  acquired  become 
good?) 

Tolstoy  said,  "The  rich  will  do  everything  for  the 
poor,  except  to  get  off  their  backs." 

Lenin  said,  "Let  none  have  cake  until  all  have 
bread."  (There  was  nothing  saintly  about  Lenin,  but 
his  bitterest  enemy  never  said  that  he  would,  if  he  could, 
use  corporate  and  political  power  to  rob  a  poor  family 
of  ten  dollars,  by  extorting  a  price  of  sixteen  dollars  for 
a  ton  of  coal  that,  under  strictly  competitive  conditions, 
would  not  cost  this  family  more  than  six  dollars  for  a 
ton.) 

When  he  finds  that  the  land  monopolist  did  "join 
house  to  house,"  and  "field  to  field,"  in  order  that  he 
— the  propertyless  man — ^might  "be  placed  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,"  will  you  deny  to  him  the  right  to 
his  "dominion  over  all  of  the  earth,"  and  "every  creep- 
ing thing  upon  it?" 

But  the  landless  citizen  need  not  confine  his  authority 
to  morul  men  if  he  desires  to  offer  a  justification  for  a 
determination  to  confiscate  property  in  land.  He  may 
invoke  the  very  words  of  the  Almighty  Himself.  Ac- 
cording to  Leviticus,  Chapter  25,  Verse  23,  God  said 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai:  "The  land  shall  not  be  sold 
forever  (in  perpetuity)  for  the  land  is  mine:  for  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me."  ' 
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We  believe  that  all  men  who  are  not  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  will  readily  sense  the  justice  of 
our  plea. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  precedents  and  authori- 
ties quoted,  we  ask  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  give  due  consideration  to  the  important  question 
of  complying  with  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution and  compensating  those  distillers,  brewers  and 
liquor  dealers  whose  legally  acquired  property  values 
have  been  arbitrarily  destroyed. 

We  would  ask  that  your  Honorable  Body  ascertain 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  the  approximate 
value  of  the  property  that  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

We  ate  not  suppliants,  asking  Congress  for  free  gifts. 
We  do  not  expect  Congress  to  gratuitously  present  us 
with  large  areas  of  land,  valuable  oil  reservations  or 
great  natural  power  sites.  We  are  asking  for  compen- 
sation for  the  actual  value  of  property  which  we  hon- 
estly acquired  and  legally  owned  and  the  values  of 
which  we  were  arbitrarily  deprived  by  your  predecessors. 

RETAIL  MALT  BEVERAGE 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ILLINOIS. 

Ernest  Kunde,  President. 
M.  J.  McCarthy,  Secretary. 


Robert  J.  Halle, 
John  W.  Maskell 
John  Link, 
John  D.  Curtin, 
Vlad  J.  Moravec 
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A.  -  Pure  and  Applied  Science  Section 

m 

GROUP  I. 

Applied  Mathematics 

In  this  group  will  be  shown  all  the  processes,  instruments 
and  apparatuses  oi  inveSdgation,  of  measure,  of  demons- 
tration and  of  appl^ation  utilized  in  : 

A.  —  Calculation  and  particularly  in  everything  rela- 
ting to  : 

tf)  Arithmetic,  namely  : 

1.  Calculating  machines  (printing  or  non-printing,  elec- 
trical or  non-eledrical). 

Examples  :  Adding,  subtrading,  muldplicatiag  and 
dividing  machines. 

Automatic  cash  regiS^tering  machines,  book-keeping- 
•machines,  machines  for  the  calculation  of  discrepancies 
(application  of  the  calculation  of  discrej^des). 

2.  Logarithmic  instruments  :  slide  rules,  logarithmic 

scales,  etc. 

3.  Plinths. 

h)  Algebra  :  equation  solving  and  miscellaneous  machines, 
c)  Geometry. 

Usual,  namely  :  models  of  surfaces,  volumes,  etc. 

Analytical  and  drawing. 

'Examples  :  rules,  set  squares,  plane  tables,  drawing 
boards,  in^ruments  used  in  tracing  parallels,  dottecs 
compasses  of  all  kinds,  protractors;  drawing  machines 
(pantographs  etc.);  machines  for  dividing  Straight 
lines,  circbs,  etc.,  miscellaneous  in^uments. 


N.  B.  —  The  initances  given  as  examples  have  oj  course  no  limitative 
meaning. 
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d)  Calculation  of  probabilities  :  all  methods,  sy§lems,  and 
games  having  at  their  basis  the  calculation  of  probabilities.— 
Games  of  luck. 

B.  —  Topography  and  Surveying,  and  namely  : 

d)  Iniirumnts  used  in  the  mtasuring  of  diliatteis  : 

1.  dired  measurements  :  podometers,  chains,  tapes^ 
rulers. 

2.  optical  measurements  :  tacheoxieters,  tachymeters,. 

telemeters. 

b)  Instruments  used  in  the  measuring  of  angles  :  set  squares,, 
pantometers,  plane  tables,  mariner's  compasses,  goniometers, 
theodolites,  etc.; 

e)  InHruments  used  in  the  measuring  of  altitudes  :  altuneters,. 
portable  hypsometers  and  barometers,  mirror  levels,  colli- 
mating  levels,  eclimeters,  telescopic  levels  etc.; 

d)  Accessories  :  surveying  Staves,  sighting  instruments.; 

e)  InUruments  used  in  aerial  topo^aphy, . 

C.  —  Geodesy -and  namely  : 

Indruments  for  the  exa£i  measuring  of  bases.  :  rukis, 
wires,  etc.; 

Land  surveying  theodolites; 
Signals,  heliotropes,  projedors,  etc.; 

Instruments  used  in  exa£l  levelling; 
Gravity  pendulums; 
Torsion  scales,  etc. 

D.  —  Cosmography. 

Examples  :   Planispheres,    astrolabes,    terreSrial  and 
celestial  globes,  planetaries. 

E.  —  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

Examples  :  Magnetometers,  induftors,  magnetical  theo- 
dolites, inclination  compasses,  etc. 
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F.    SlSMOIX)GY. 

Example  :  Sismographs,  etc. 

G.  —  Astronomy  and  namely  : 

Altazimuths,  transition  in^ruments,  meridian  glasses, 
2enithal  telescopes,  astrolabes,  etc.; 
Refledors  and  refradors; 
Photographic  apparatus  used  in  aSlronomy; 

Spedroscopic  and  spedrographic  apparatus   used  in 

astronomy ; 

Photometric  apparatus  used  in  astronomy  ; 

Comet  searchers; 

Time  measuring  apparatus,  clocks,  chronometers,  chro- 
nographs, instruments  for  recording  time  by  wireless. 

Miscellaneous  astronomical  apparatus. 

■ 

H.  —  Meteriology  and  namely  : 

Barometers,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  pluviometers 
apparatus  used  to  determine  and  measure  the  speed,  diredion 
and  pressure  of  winds,  etc. 

GROUP  2. 

Physics 

The  physics  group  comprises  the  processes,  the  apparatus 
and  the  instruments  of  Study,  research,  or  application  of 
the  laws  of  Physics.  It  wiU  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  labora- 
tones,  mventors,  manufadurers  and  merchants. 

A.  —  Physics  of  the  Ponderable  and  namely  all  appa- 
ratus and  in&ruments  of  research  and  application  of  the 
laws  of  : 

a)  Statics  of  ponderous  bodies  namely,  levers,  equilibriums, 
densimeters,  aerometers,  baronieters,  manometers,  etc ; . 
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b)  Dynamics  of  ponderous  bodies  namely  :  pendulums,  gyros- 
copes, inaruments  of  baiiStic,  etc.  , 

c)  Internal  equilibrium  of  compounds  or  bodies  namely  :  ther- 
mometers, pyrometers,  calorimeters,  vacuum  machines, 
pJanishers,  aeromotors,  Claude  machines,  {lygrometeis, 
apparatus  for  the  Study  or  application  of  liquid  gases,  etc. 

d)  Sound  :  namely  apparatus  for  measuring  and  ^udying 
the  height,  the  propagation,  the  reflexion  and  the  refradion 
of  sounds  and  of  ultra  sounds,  etc.  Apparatus  used  in  the 
detection  of  phenomenons  by  means  of  sound. 

In^ruments  for  sounding  and  reconnoitring  by  means 
of  sound,  etc. 

B.  —  Physics  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  and 

namely  all  apparatus  and  in^ruments  relating  to  ; 

a)  Magnetism  ; 

Examples  :  roagnets,  compasses,  magnetomet^s,  etc. 

b)  Eie^rostatics  ; 

Examples  :  eledfoscopcs,  condoosers,  lightning  con- 
duftors,  eledlroftatic  machines. 

c)  Electrodynamics  and  eleCtromagnetism  : 

Examples  :  cells,  accumulators,  induftion  spools,  ekdro 
magnets,  microphones,  eledric  bells,  telephone  and 
telegraphic  in§lruments,  eleftrical  ovens  for  labora- 
tories; Apparatus  used  in  electrolysis  and  galvano- 
plaSty,  Crookes  tubes,  mercury  arc  lamps,  speaking 
arcs,  all  apparatus  used  in  photo  eledtricity,  etc. 

C.  —  Physics  of  the  Imponderable  and  namely  :  all 
apparatus  used  in  Studying,  discovering  and  applying  : 

a)  Her:(iatt  Waves, 

Examples  :  All  apparatus  used  in  wireless. 

N.  B.  —  All  wireless  appaiatus.es  will  be  shown  in  a  separate  pavilion. 
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b)  He0f  Waves  : 

Examples  :  radiating  heating-apparatuses.  Apparatus 
used  in  the  detedion  of  phenomenons  by  means  of 
heat  waves. 

f)  Light  Waves  : 

• 

Examples  :  all  light  producing  apparatus,  all  instruments 
used  in  photometry.  All  apparatus  for  the  Study  and 
applicadon  of  the  reile^on  and  refradion  of  light  : 
mirrors,  lenses,  microscopes  and  ultra  microscopes, 
spedroscopes,  polarimeters,  etc.  Magic  lanterns  and 
cinematographs.  Apparatus  used  in  the  detedion 
phenomenons  by  means  of  light  waves. 

d)  Chemical  Waves  : 

Examples  :  all  apparatus  used  in  photography,  photo- 
micrography, chromography,  radio  chemi^ry.  All 
apparatus  worked  by  means  of  the  utilisation  of  ultra 
violet  rays. 

e)  X  Rays  and  y  Rays  : 

^Examples  :  Coolidge  tubes,  all  apparatus  used  in  the 
Study  or  application  of  X  rays. 

GROUP  3.  ' 

Chemistry 

The  chemiary  group  will  prove  to  be  of  intere^  to  sden- 

tifts,  laboratories,  inventors,  manufadurers,  and  merchants. 
This  group  comprises  : 

A.  —  All  apparatus  and  inftruments  for  inve^gating 
^udying  and  demonarating  used  in  the  research  and  ^udy 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies  and  of  the  laws  of 
physical,  general,  inorganic,  and  organic  chemistry. 

Examples  :  di^illation  apparatuses,  ovens,  laboratory 
furnaces,  distillation  flasks,  retorts,  etc. 
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B.  —  Iti^uments  and  apparatus  used  in  qualitative  and 
quantitative  chemical  analysis. 

Examples  :  Pipettes,  burettes,  flasks,  gazovolumcters, 

colorimeters,  densimeters,  furnaces,  ovens,  etc. 

C  —  The  manufadure  of  chemical  reagents,  pure  chemical 
compounds  and  pharmaceutical  compounds. 

D.  —  All  the  chemical  apparatus,  chemical  produds, 
and  appUcations  of  chemistry  used  in  or  produced  by  the 
different  indugtries. 

GROUP  4. 

Miueralogy 

In  this  group,  the  scientias,  the  laboratories,  the  inventors, 
the  manufafturers,  and  the  merchants  will  show  all  the 
processes,  inaruments  and  apparatus  for  investigating, 
measuring  and  demonstrating  used  in  the  Study,  firstly,  of 
the  properties  of  mineral  matters,  secondly,  of  the  laws 
of  the  sciences  given  hereunder,  thirdly  of  the  samples 
connefted  with  the  said  sciences,  fourthly,  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  properties  and  laws  referred  to  hereabove  to  the 
well-being  progress  and  adivity  of  mankind. 

A.  —  Crystallography  and  namely  : 

a)  the  diflferent  crystallographic  forms  and  sySems; 

h)  all  scientific  apparatus  used  in  crystallography; 

Examples  :   goniometers,    microscopes,  poladmetets 
refractometers,  and  all  accessories. 

r)  the  coUedions  of  natural  and  artificial  crystals; 

d)  the  processes  of  produdion  and  utiHsation  of  natural 
or  artificial  crystallised  bodies. 
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Examples  :  i.  Rubis  and  topazes  used  in  watchmaking. 

2.  Spinels  used  in  clock  making. 

3.  Quartz  used  in  optical  w<Mrk  and  in  crystal  making, 

4.  Galena  used  in  wireless. 

5.  Fluorspar  etc.  used  as  ornamental  stones. 

6.  Distent  uses  of  crystals. 

B.  —  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  and  namely  : 

a)  the  colledions  of  mineralogy  and  petrography,  samples 
of  different  ores  and  rocks  (copper,  zinc,  lead  ores,  etc) 
radioadive  ores,  etc.  marbles,  sandstone,  limeSlone,  granite, 
porphyry,  etc.; 

1^)  the  specimens  of  thin  blades  and  all  apparatus  used  in 

the  polishing  of  ores  and  rocks,  also  all  apparatus  used  in 
the  making  of  the  thin  blades. 

all  apparatus  and  accessories  used  in  radiophotography 
and  in  the  appUcation  of  X  rays  to  the  ^dy  of  ores. 

d)  all  other  apparatus  and  processes  used  in  mineralogy 
and  petrography  (metallographical  benches,  etc). 

e)  The  processes  of  utilization  of  ore  for  the  comfort, 

well  being  and  progress  of  mankind. 

Examples  :  i.  Talc  as  used  in  perfumery,  for  greasing, 
for.  polishing. 

2.  emeri  as  used  in  the  making  of  abrasive  confounds. 

3.  Plumbago  as  used  in  greasing  etc. 

C  —  Paleontology  and  Sciences  connected  with 
IT  and  namely  : 

a)  the  methods,  processes,  instruments  and  apparatus 
used  in  the  Study  of  Paleontology. 

Examples  :  magnifying  glasses,  microscopes,  etc. 

h)  the  demonfttations  by  means  of  maps,  plans,  samples 
of  the  help  given  by  Paleontology  in  elucidating  the  history 

of  the  earth  and  in  finding  useful  raw  materials  for  mankind 
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c)  original  and  reproduced  samples  of  Paleontology; 

d)  the  applications  of  Paleontology  to  the  comfort  and 

adivity  of  mankind. 

D.  —  Geology  and  namejy  : 

d)  laboratory  apparatus  :  microscopes,  ovens,  furnaces, 
etc.  Processes  and  apparatus  for  separating  solid  bodies 
by  means  of  liquids  of  high  density. 

Miscellaneous  processes  and  apparatus. 

b)  Apparatuses  and  inBrummts  used  in  prospeStion  : 

Examples    :    1.    Barometers,    Thermometers,  portable 

sounding  inS^truments. 
.  2.  Mineralogical  outfits. 

3 .  Apparatus  and  processes  of  geophysical  prospedion 
and  namely  :  apparatus  and  processes  based  on  : 

a)  the  Laws  of  Eictocity;  , 

b)  the  differences  of  density; 

c)  the  Laws  of  Magnetism. 

4.  Instruments  and  processes  of  aerial  prospeftion. 

5.  Measuring  Instruments  :  podometers,  telemeters 
and  other  instruments  mentioned  in  Group  i  Topo- 
graphy '\ 

6.  Prospectors  outfits  :  personal  equipment,  tents, 
pharmaceutical  outfits,  etc. 

* 

E.  ^  Hydrology  and  namely  : 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  the  discovering  of  subterra- 
nean lakes  or  seas. 

* 

Apparatus  and  methods  of  sounding. 
Apparatus  and  methods  for  the  installation  of  water 
captages. 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  gauging  the  height  of  a  river 
and  the  voiunje  of  water  flowing  in  it. 

N.  B.  —  A  certain  number  of  these  apparatuses  may  be  more  coaveniently 
placed  in  Group  9  "  Extradive  Industries 
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GROUP  5. 

Industrial  science 

In  this  group  will  be  classified  all  the  processes,  instruments, 
apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  testing  Stations  and  in 
research  or  industrial  laboratories,  the  aim  of  these  being 
to  discover,  note  and  measure  the  qualities  and  defeds 
of  the  reagents  and  raw  materials  used  or  produced  by  : 

A.  —  The  Extractive  Industries. 

Examples  :  a)  all  apparatus  and  methods  of  chemical 
analysis  of  coal,  lignite,  petroleum,  etc. 

b)  aM  apparatus  and  methods  of  testing  and  discovering 
the  physical  properties  of  the  materials  extraded  from 

mines,  and  quarries  (te§t  by  crushing). 

B.  —  Civil  Engineering  and  namely  : 

a)  the  instruments  for  testing  the  resistance  of  materials, 
to  pressure,  tra£tion,  shocks,  wear  and  tear,  etc. ; 

b)  apparatus  and  methods  of  special  teSts  apphed  to 
concrete. 

Examples  :  measurement  of  the  expansion  of  concrete, 

adherence  teSts,  homogeneity  teSts,  measurement  of 
the  consistency,  the  incombuStibUity,  permeability,  the 
resistance  to  itoSt...  of  concrete,  etc. 

c)  apparatus  and  methods  for  measuring  tlie  beams  and 

the  "  saggings  "  of  bridges,  etc. 

d)  all  apparatus  used  by  the  schools  and  laboratories  of 
road  technique  :  experimental  tracks,  road  measuring  appa- 
ratus (measurement  of  the  dynamic  effefts  of  traffic,  mea- 
surement of  the  wear  and  tear  of  ruts) ; 

e)  samples  of  miscellaneous  materials  showing  certain 
faults  such  as  cracks  due  to  contraction,  expansion,  froSt, 
fire,  etc. 

/)  Results  of  teSts. 
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C.  —  Steel  and  Iron  Industry  and  Engineering  and 
namely  : 

I.  all  apparatus  and  methods  of  testing  : 

d)  technolo^cal. 

Examples  :  machines  invented  with  the  aim  of  making 
teds  in  the  works  themsdlves  and  provided  with  recor- 
ding inftruments  making  it  possible  to  ^udy  the  defor- 
mations of  the  metal  whilst  it  is  being  worked. 
All  apparatus  relatiye  to  photoelafticity,  etc 

b)  Mechanical. 

Examples  :  machines  to  carry  out  the  teSts  of  tra&on, 
compressk>n,  torsion,  ^xibiUty,  hardness,  etc.,  stfo- 
boscopic  methods,  etc. 

c)  Chemical  :  for  the  analysis  of  ^els  and  miscellaneous 
alloys. 

Examples  :  apparatus  and  methods  of  sampling  and 
quantitatively  analysing  :  Si,  Mn,  P,  Cu,  Co,  Cr,  Mo, 
Va,  Ti,  Al; 

Apparatus  and  methods  of  quantitatively  analysing 
by  combu^on,  C,  S,  As,  N,  O,  etc. 

d)  Metallographical  :  , 

Examples  :  Methods  of  dry  or  wet  polishing,  optical 

instruments  used  .in  metallography. 
.  Photographical,  spe^ographiad  and  radiographical 

methods  and  apparatuses. 

f)  Miscellamous  : 

Examples  :  apparatus  and  methods  of  determining  the 
ele£bical  resiS^ce,  the  magnetic  properties,  of  fieels 

and  other  alloys; 

apparatus  for  the  thermal  Study  of  Steels  and  other 
^oys  (determining  of  the  points  of  transformadon) 
etc. 
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2.  Miscellaneous  samples  and  results  of  teSts. 

D.  —  Electrical  Industry. 

All  apparatus,  equipment,  laboratory  processes,  used  by 
dedrical  engineering  works,  power  ^tions,  and  by  works 
manufacturing  goods  used  in  eleftricity. 

R^ults  of  teSls  and  samples. 

E.  —  Chemical,  glass  and  Sugar  Industries. 
All  apparatus,  equipment  and  laboratory  processes .: 

1.  of  works  manufaduring  chemicals; 

2.  of  glass  works,  crystal  works,  plate  glass  works; 

3.  of  Sugar  and  refining  sugar  fadories. 
Results  of  tests,  samples. 

D.  —  Textile  Industry. 

AU  apparatus,  equipment  and  laboratory  processes  of 
works  manufa^ring  textile  goods. 
Results  of  tests. 

E.  —  Miscellaneous  Art  Industries. 

All  apparatus,  equipment  and  laboratory  processes  of 
'works  maau£iduring  (kooiative  and  attire  goods. 

CROUP  6. 

Medicine  and  Surgery 

This  group  will  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  scientists,  inven- 
tors, do£tors,  universities,  laboratories,  manufedurcts  and 
merchants  .of  apparatus,  processes,  methods  and  chcnucais 
used.i|i  medicine,  surgery  and  pharmacy. 

In  this  group  will  be  shown  : 
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A.  —  The  methods,  processes,  inftruments  and  apparatus 
used  to  find  out  the  causes,  to  discover,  charafterize,  follow 
and  measure  the  afFeftions,  (whether  medical  or  surgical) 
ctf  mankind  and  their  consequences. 

Examples  :  microscopes,  ovens,  recording  apparatus,, 
radioscopic  and  ultra  violet  rays  apparatus. 

B.  The  methods,  processes,  instruments  and  apparatus 

used  to  prevent,  attenuate,  decrease  and  cure  these  same 
afiedions. 

Results. 

Examples  :  microbic  vaccines,  therapeutic  serums,  meca- 
notherapy,  ele£b:otherapy,  chemicotherapy»  proteino- 
therapy. 

Treatment  of  diseases  by  X  rays,  radium,  etc. 
All  medicines  and  apparatus,  etc. 

C.  —  The  installations,  processes,  instruments,  apparatus,, 
scientific  machinery  contained  in  the  clinics  or  labotatofids 
in  which  research  and  pradice  of  medicine  and  surgery,. 
Including  dentistry,  take  place. 

Examples  :  Installations,  processes,  io^umeats  etc. 
scientific  machinery  of  dispensaries  and  c£fiks  again* 
every  kind  of  illness  also  hospitals,  lazarets,  isolation 
pavillions,  air  cures,  chUdrens*  welfare  centiss,  etc 
Material  etc.  used  by  the  Red  Cross,  etc. 

0.          More  specklly,  the  installations,  accx>modadons,. 

scientific  apparttus  contained  in  clinics,  belonging  to  big 
works. 

Examples  :  Inftallations,  accomodatifon  of  dinics  against 
professional  diseases,  of  works  baby's  centres,  of 
hospitals  for  works  aocideats,  of  fira  aid  datioos,  etc. 
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GROUP  7. 

Technical  Training 

This  group  will  prove  of  interest  to  professional  schools, 
etc. 

Their  programmes,  methods,  equipment  and  work  pro- 
duced will  be  shdwn  in  this  group. 

GROUP  8. 

Scientific  Training 

■  This  group  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  great  scientific 
schools,  to  the  Faculties  of  Science,  Technology  and  Medidoe 
of  Universities,  to  the  industrial  associations,  to  the  big 
laboratories  and  scientific  institutions. 

In|this  group  will  be  shown  tiae  programmes,  methods, 
equipment,  etc.,  of  all  these,  organizations. 

General  Remarks.  —  The  Executive  Committee  insists  parti- 
cular Ij  OH  its  wish  that  the  Exhibition  be  ammated  and  of  edmational 
value. 

With  this  aim  in  view,  the  apparatus  should  be  a£iually  worked  as 
freqmntij  as  possikk  and  ihe  r^Mt  4)/  the  work  shown  at  the  side  of 
the  apparatus. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the 
werking  -of  the  materials  exposed. 
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B.  -  Industries  Section 

GROUP  9. 

Extractive  Industries 

The  group  of  Extiadive  InduSbries  comprises  all  concerns 
cxtfading  or  making  the  following  : 

d)  Fuels  :  peat,  lignite,  coal,  petroleum,  combustible  gases. 

b)  Ores  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  aluminium,  manganese, 
cadmium,  nickel,  silver,  gold,  mercury,  antimony,  tin, 
molybdenumi,  tungsten,  vanadium,  also  rare  and  precious 
metals. 

c)  Non-metallic  ores  :  pyrites,  sulphur,  arsenic. 

d)  Rocks  :  sandstones,  lime^ones,  dolomites,  marbles, 
slates,  schistes,  porphyries,  flints,  jaspers,  sharpening  Stones, 
grindSlones,  pumice  ^nes,  gypsum,  etc. 

e)  Movable  materials  :  sands,  gravek,  clays,  marls,  kaolins, 
plastic  earths,  bauxites. 

/)  Bituminous  and  asphaltic  materials  :  bituminous  shales, 
asphalts,  etc. 

^  Salts  :  rocksalts,  salts  from  mineral  springs,  chlorides, 
nitrates,  sulphates,  alums,  borax,  boric  add  and  other  salts. 

h)  Natural  mineral  manures  (example,  phosphates)  and 
other  natural  mineral  compounds  used  as  manures. 

i)  Precious  Stones  and  ornamental  Stones. 

j)  Special  natural  mineral  compounds;  asbestos,  amber, 
graphite,  plumbago,  mineral  wax,  yellow  amber,  mica, 
mineral  colours,  fossilized  compounds  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin  (fossilized  guanos,  woods,  resins  and  ivories,  etc.). 

jsi,  B.  —  The  inlkfifes  given  as  examples  have  of  course  no  limitative 
meamng. 
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JO  Natural  waters  (drinking,  mineral,  gaseous  and  indus- 
trial waters). 

/)  Natural  gases. 

A.  —  All  methods,  apparatus,  matsjuals,  products 

AND  THE  USE  OF  THE  PRODUCTS.  USED  OR  MADE  BY  SUCH 

INSTALLATIONS  AS  ARE  GIVEN  HEREUNDER  and  namely  : 

d)  tools,  apparatus,  and  machinery  used  in  boring  and 
sounding. 

^)  tools,  apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  the  ramming 
down  of  Stakes,  shaft  timbering,  and  all  work  necessitated 
by  the  making  of  mine  shafts. 

c)  tools,  apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  the  opening 
.  out  and  equipping  of  galleries,  roadways  and  works  yards. 

d)  tools,  apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  the  felling  of 

trees  and  exploitations  of  foreSts. 

e)  tools,  apparatus,  and  machinery  used  in  the  transport 
of  produfb  and  by-produfts  in  forests,  works  yards,  galleries 
and  shafts. 

/)  tools,  apparatus  and  machinery  used  for  embanking 
and  supporting  walls,  bridges,  etc. 

g)  tools,  apparatus,  and  machinery,  used  in  the  transport 
of  the  employees. 

h)  tools,  apparatus,  and  machinery  used  for  draining, 
ventilating  or  cooling  purposes. 

£)  tools,  apparatus,  and  machinery  used  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. 

/■)  Storing  and  manipulation  of  material  used  in  the  setting 
off  of  explosives. 

^)  tools,  methods,  apparatus  and  machinery  used  to  find 
out  and  fight  againSt  inconveniences,  dangers,  and  accidents, 
and  their  consequences,  (life  saving  and  safety  apparatuses). 
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/)  tools,  apparatus  and  machinery  for  the  capting,  the 
canalizing,  and  the  drawing  up  of  water  (drinking,  mineral, 
gaseous,  industrial  or  town  waters). 

m)  products  of  the  above  iniaailations. 

B.   All  processes,  machinery  and  apparatus  used 

IN  THE  NGN  CHEMICAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 

INSTALLATIONS  MENTIONED  HEREABOVE  and  namely  : 

a)  tools  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  transport,  the 
handling  and  the  storing  of  produds  or  byeproduas  (raw 
or  refined)  of  residues,  of  rubbish  etc.  (examples ;  pit  hilis, 
slag  heaps). 

b)  tools,  machinery  and  apparatus  used  in  the  washing, 
the  crushing,  the  sifting,  the  setsage,  the  flattening,  the 
classifying,  the  drying,  the  purifying  and  generally  speaking 
in  die  treatment  of  the  produds  of  the  installations  mentioned 
hereabove. 

c)  tools,  apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  the  agglome- 
rating of  ores  and  combustible  minerals. 

d)  tools,  apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  the  warehousing, 
the  distribution  and  the  utilization  of  waters  (drinking, 
nvneral,  gaseous,  industrial  and  town  waters). 

C.  Plans  and  models  of  houses  and  buildings  used 

in  the  aforementioned  installations  including  machi- 
nery AND  furniture.  BuILDINGS  WITH  MACHINERY  AND 
EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  CONNECJ-ION  WITH  THESE  INDUSTRIES  : 
BATHS,  WASH  HOUSES,  DORMITORIES,  STABLES,  W.  C.S,  CtC. 

GROUP  10. 


The  metallurgy  group  comprises  the  methods,  apparatus, 
machinery  and  produds  of  : 
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A.  —  The  metallurgy  of  iron. 

a)  blast  furnaces  and  other  caSt  iron  producing  plants, 
^ed  works,  (crucible  aeel,  high  speed  Steel,  Steel  made  by 
the  open  hearth  process  or  the  eledrical  furnace  process) 
rolling  mills. 

2»)  ^cel  and  caSt  iron  foundries,  special  caSt  irons.  Art 
cast  irons.  Stove  making  works. 

^)  manufadure  and  uses  of  all  special  Steels  (Steels  of  aU 

kinds). 

d)  manufa£i:ure  of  all  iron  alloys  (spiegel,  ferromanganese, 
etc). 

e)  Stamping  works,  forges,  boiler  works. 

/)  hoopmaking  works,  axle  works,  metallic  sheets  works, 
tube  making  works,  etc. 

g)  conStruftional  engineering  works  (bridges.  Steel  ftame 

works). 

b)  Nuts,  bolts  and  rivets  works. 
/)  chain  works,  smithies. 

;)  wire  drawing  works,  nail  making  works,  screw  making 
works,  barbed  wire,  metallic  trellis  making  works,  etc. 

ironmongery,  hardware,  locksmith  trade,  cutlery,  edg^ 
tool  making,  safes,  etc. 

1)  small  iron  industry,  capsules,  buckles,  buttons,  metallic 
pen  knibs,  needles,  pins,  etc. 

B.  - —  The  metallurgy  of  metals  other  than  iron. 

a)  Works  producing,  treating  or  manufaduring  all  metals: 
2inc,  lead,  copper,  tin,  nickel,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  alumi- 
niom,  mercury,  cadmium,  timgSten,  molybdenum,vanadium, 
etc. 

Metallurgical,  chemical,  eledrochemical  and  therma 
processes  for  the  produdion  and  refining  of  metals. 

N.  B.  —  The  elearochcmical  processes,  will  be  more  opportunely  shown 
in  the  Eie&ticity  gtoup. 
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b)  Galvanising  works,  tinning  works,  enamelling  works, 
lead  coating,  copper  coating,  silver  coating,  gold  coating 
works,  indu^y  of  all  metallic  coatings  and  coverings  in 
general. 

N.  B.  —  The  produftion  of  metals  by  means  of  eleiiricity  will  be  shown  in 
a  special  se^on  <^  the  ele^icity  gxoup  (Group  13). 

Examples  :  nickelplating,  utilization  of  chromium  and 
cobalt,  and  generally  speaking  galvanopla^.  The 
produds  will  however,  be  shown  in  the  Metallurgy 
Group. 

c)  Manufafture  and  treatment  of  all  non-ferrous  alloys. 

Examples  :  bron2e,  brass. , 

C  —  Works  manufacturing  the  refractory  ani> 

THE  specially  PROTECTING  COMPOUNDS  USED  IN  METALLURGY 

and  namely  :  all  usual  refra&ory  compounds  :  lime^nes 

dolomites,  chromites,  magnesia,  synthetic  refra£lory  com- 
pounds (carborundum,  etc.)  graphites,  antiruSt  compounds^ 
proteding  paints  and  coverings. 

D.  —  Works  and  by  product  plants  treating  or 

IkCANUFACTURING  THE  BY  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  METALLURGICAL 

INDUSTRIES  and  namely  :  slag  cements,  slag  bricks,  dross 
bricks,  clinker  bricks,  Thomas  slag. 

E.  —  Buildings  and  houses  with  machinery,  furni- 
ture, AND  EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  METALLURGY  NOT  ONLY  IN 
connection  with  its  ESSENTIAL  AIMS,  BUT  ALSO  IH  CON- 
NECTION WITH  ITS  SUBSIDIARY  NEEDS  :  oHices,.  baths,  wash 
houses,  dormitories,  refedories,  W.  Cs,  etc. 

F.  —  Plans,  statistics,  maps  and  documents. 
GROUP  II. 

Engineering 

The  engineering  section  comprises  all  the  indu^ies 
producing  the  following  materials,  apparatuses,  machinery 
and  accessories.  ' 
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A.  —  Generators  of  motive  power. 

a)  for  steam  engines  : 

1.  Boilers,  fireboxes,  chimneys.  All  accessories. 

2.  Water  purifiers,  Preheaters,  and  Superheaters,  Recu- 
perators, Condensers,  etc  All  accessories. 

3.  Water  mains,  Steam  mains  and  canalizations.  All 
accessories. 

4.  Steam  tanks. 

5.  Safety  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

b)  for  gas  engines  : 

Miscellaneous  gas  producing  plants  and  all  accessories. 

c)  for  compressed  air  or  gas  engines  : 
Compressers,  tanks  and  all  accessories. 

d)  for  hydrauhc  engines. 

Hydraulic  pumps,  hydraulic  accumulators*.  All  accessories. 

B.  —  Engines. 

a)  Steam  engines  (with  pistons  or  with  turbines)  : 
All  accessory  apparatuses. 

b)  fuel  oil,  petroleum,  benzine,  benzol,  alcohol,  Diesel 
oil  engines,  etc.  All  accessories. 

c)  gas  engines  :  rich  gas,  coal  gas,  water  gas,  wood  char- 
coal gas  and  others: 

d)  hydraulic  engines  :  (wheels,  turbines,  etc.  all  accessories). 

e)  compressed  air  or  gas  engines  :  all  accessory  machinery. 

/)  thermal  engines,  solar  engines,  engines  to  utilise  the 
energy  of  tides,  of  winds,  etc.  • 

» 

C.  —  Transmission  and  Transport  of  Motive  power. 
a)  piping,  canalizations  and  all  accessories. 
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b)  all  mediums  of  mechanical  transmission  (shafts  piUleys, 
cogwheels,  etc.  all  accessory  machinery). 

D.  —  All  tools,  machinery,  and  accessoribs  used 

IN  :         •  ■■■  ■'  ■  ' 

a)  the  machine  working  of  metals. 

b)  the  machine  working  of  wood  :  in  saw  mills,  in  box 
making  mills,  in  barrel  making  mills,  in  barge  or  ship  making 
yards,  in  the  sculpting  or  engineering  of  wood,  in  wheel 
Wrights  shops,  in  coach  building  works,  in  furniture  making 
mills,  etc. 

c)  the  machine  working  of  all  other  materials,  (fibres, 
ebonite,  celluloid,  etc.). 

E.  —  Tools  generally  used  in  Engineering. 

di)  Machines,  tools,  and  in^allations,  used  in  the  mani- 
pulation, the  transport  or  the  warehousing  of  products. 

b)  machines,  tools,  apparatuses,  and  installations  used 
in  the  hiesiting,  the  lighting,  the  ventilating,  the  cleaning 
and  the  disinfection  of  workshops. 

c)  machines,  tools,  and  installations,  used  for  the  weighing 
the  measuring,  the  counting,  the  distribution,  the  packing, 
etc,  of  pieces  and  produ^. 

F.  All  tools,  machines,  materials,  apparatuses, 
and  accessories,  produced  by  the  engineering  industry  to 
be  used  in  the  : 

tf)  ice  making  and  cold  Storage  industry^ 

b)  extra^ve  and  related  induftries; 

c)  metallurgical  industries; 

d)  eledrical  industries; 
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e)  chemical  industries; 
/)  ceramic  industries; 
g)  glass  industry ; 
b)  sugar  industry; 
/)  textile  induitries; 

/)  small  arms  and  munitions  indt^ries; 
^  civil  engineering  indu^; 
/)  transport  industry; 
m)  leather;  hides  and  related  industries; 

n)  domestic  services  (examples  :  sewing  machines,  etc, 
washing  machines,  etc.); 

0)  foodstuffs  industries  :  miller's  trade,  bakeries,  con- 
feftioneries,  sweets  making,  chocolate  fadories,  the  manu- 
faaure  of  fecula,  of  glucose,  of  Starch,  tinned  foods,  distil- 
leries, brewing,  vinegar  making,  malt  making,  soap  making, 
etc. 

p)  treatment  and  manufadure  of  tobacco,  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, and  all  smoker  requisities; 

q)  printing  and  related  industries  (typewriters,  didaphones, 
multiplying  and  Statistical  machines); 

r)  manufiidure  of  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

N.  B.  —  The  objeas  conneaal  with  paragraphs  "  a  to  i  "  will  be  shown, 
more  of^ttunely  in  the  correspoaEog  groups  of  the  Offidal  Pro- 
gramme, those  in  paragraph  R.  will  be  shown  specially  in  die  Agricul- 
toral  EsEhibitioo  (see  programme  of  special  exhibitions). 

GROUP  IZ.  . 

Small  Arms 

7 

In  this  group  will  be  found. 

A.  —  The  tools  and  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture OF  SMALL  ARMS  :  marhines  used  in.  making  pfle 
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battels,  etc.,  special  lathes,  boring  machines,  gun  boring 
machines,  machines  used  in  making  the  wooden  ftocks  of 
rifles,  plaiting  machines,  machines  used  in  the  reproduaion 
of  the  different  metallic  parts  of  guns,  polishing  machines, 
machines  used  in  the  correaion  of  parts  made  of  tempered 

B.  —  Small  Arms  : 

a)  Side  arms,  namdy  :  bows,  crossbows,  broad  swords 
daggers,  foils,  clubs,  etc. 

All  accessories. 

b)  Fire  arms  :  war,  hunting,  sporting,  and  other  arms 

Examples:  All  kinds  of  rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  revolvers. 
All  armament  and  gunsmithery  accessories. 

N.  B.  —  Theie  will  be  also  a  retrospeaive  exhibition  of  small  amis. 

C.  Tools  and  machines  used  in  the  manufacture 

OF  CARTRIDGES  AND  MUNITIONS. 

D.  —  Munitions  :  projediles,  explosives,  percussion, 
caps,  primings,  cartridges,  fusees,  etc. 

GROUP  15. 

Electricity 

The  elearicity  group  comprises  all  the  industries  produ- 
cing the  materials,  apparatuses,  machines,  tools,  aad  acces- 
sories used  in  : 

A.  The  production  and  the  storing  of  electrical 

ENERGY  and  namely  : 

a)  The  eledrical  generators  :  magnetos,  dynamos,  alter- 
nators, etc. 

b)  cells,  accumulators,  etc. 

c)  Condensers. 
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B.         The  transmission  of  electric  currents  and 

namely  :  materials,  processes,  appacatus  and  machinery 
used  in  the  laying  of  interior,  aerial,  underground,  or  sub- 
marine cables  or  lines. 

Examples  :  cables,  isolating  material  and  isolators,  junc- 
tion boxes,  etc. 

C.  The  transformation  of  currents  : 

a)  Transformers  of  all  kinds; 

b)  Switches  and  switchboards  of  all  kinds; 

c)  Dynamo-engine  units  of  all  kinds; 

d)  Current  redifiers  :  mercury  and  other  redifiers. 

D.  —  The  applications  of  electricity  to  : 

a)  Ettgimtring  : 

1.  Eledric  motors  of  all  kinds; 

2.  General  machinery. 

Examples  :  winches,  lifts,  rolling  bridges,  etc. 

b)  Metallurgy  : 

1.  Eledric  furnaces  of  all  kinds; 

2.  Eledrolytic  processes  used  in  the  treatment  of  ores 
and  the  produdion  and  refining  of  metals; 

3.  Eledrolytic  processes  used  in  galvanopla^y  (nickel 
plating,  chroming,  cobalting,  silver  and  gold  plating,  etc.). 

c)  ChemiHry^'. 

1.  eledric  furnaces  of  all  kinds; 

Examples  :  furnaces  used  in  connedion  widi  the  manu- 

fadure  of  calcium  carbide,  carborundum,  etc. 

2.  eledrolytic  processes  of  all  kinds ; 

3.  all  apparatus  producing  eledric  arcs,  etc.; 

4.  dedrical  processes  for  the  purification  of  water.  . 
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d)  Means  of  Transport  :  — 

1.  locomotives,  trams,  trains,  eleftric  cars,  etc.; 

2.  elaarical  signalisation,  and  safety  devices,  used  in 
conneftion  with  railways  or  road  transport. 

N.  B.  —  Scnne  appatatuses  (paragraph  d)  will  be  more  opportunely  classified 
in  the  Transport  and  Civil  engineering  sedion.  ' 

e)  Lifting  :  .  .  .r  .      ;  .  . 

1.  Arc  lamps,  vacuum  and  gas  filled  lamps^  neon  lamps, 
etc.; 

2.  special  machinery  and  initaUations  for  projedprs,  sign 
advertising,  etc. 

/)  domeSiic  uses  :  heating  apparatuses  (Stoves,  cookers), 
laundry  irons; 

vacuum  cleaners  and  eledric  polishers,  etc. 
refrigerating  apparatuses; 
miscellaneous. 


^)  telephony,  takgraphy,  television^  tekmecbanics ,  applications 

of  microphonic  inHruments . 

N.  B.  —  The  wireless  apparatuses  and  tools  will  be  shown  in  a  separate 
Pavillion. 

}})  medicine. 

N.  B.  —  The  inSlruments  coming  under  this  headinc  will  be  shown  in  GrouD  6. 
-  "  Medical  Sciences  ".  . 

E.  —  Methods  of  distribution,  control  and  measuring 

OF  ELECTRICITY  : 

a)  Instruments  and  apparatus  used  in  indicating,  recording 
or  verifying;  * 

b)  Electric  switch-boards  and  accessories; 

c)  Safety  devices; 

d)  Indu^ial  measuring  instruments  :  amtneters,  volt- 
meters, phasometers,  etc. 
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GROUP  14. 

Chemical^  Ceramic,  Glass  and  Sugar 

Industries 

In  this  group  are  included  the  raw  materials,  processes, 
in^uments,  machinery,  produds,  utilization  of  produds 

and  by-produ<fts,  produced  or  used  by  the  following  indus- 
tries. 

I.  —  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 

A.  —  Industries  connected  with  Fuels. 

(i)  Industries  connected  with  mineral  fuels  :  Carbonisation 
and  di^illation  of  peat,  lignite,  coal,  petroleum,  shales,  etc. ; 

1.  Coke  ovens; 

2.  Gas  Works; 

3.  Industrial  heating  gas  plants; 

4.  Distillation  and  treatment  of  fuels  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  spirits  and  oils  from  them.  Di^illation  of  raw 
petroleum.  Manufadure  of  spirits,  lighting  oils,  solid  hydro- 
carbons (^earine)  by-produds,  etc.  Cracking  and  other 
processes; 

5.  Pitch  and  Tar  works; 

6.  all  works  using  as  raw  materials  the  products  of 
d^tillations  :  benzol,  aniline  oil,  colouring  matters,  phar- 
maceutical and  photographic  compounds  and  generally, 
derivatives  of  fuels  (gaseous,  solid  or  liquid  minerals). 

7.  By  produ^  :  ammonium  sulphate;  coke,  etc. 

b)  Industries  comie&ed  with  ve^tahle  fuelsy  Carbonisation 

and  distillation  of  wood  and  other  organic  compounds. 
:  IV  dmrcoal; 

■  "  2.  all  indu^ies  deriving  from  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
duds  of  distillation  of  wood  and  other  organic  compounds 
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(methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  wood  tar,  animal 
charcoal,  etc.). 

c)  industries  comeM  with  sjnthetic  fuels  : 

1.  Synthetic  hydrocarbonated  fuels; 

2.  Acetylene; 

5.  All  derived  industries. 

B.  —  Heavy  Cheb«cal  Industry. 

a)  indusiries  cornered  with  inorganic  chemiSiry  : 

1.  manufafture  of  the  principal  inorganic  acids  :  sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric  acids,  of  their  salts,  their  derivatives 
and  their  by  produds  (sulphurous  acid,  sodium  sulphate, 
etc.); 

2.  Manufadure  of  the  principal  bases  :  cauStic  soda, 
cauaic  potash,  ammonia,  their  derivatives  and  by  produds 
(sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate). 

3.  Manufadure  of  chemical  manures  (phosphates,  super- 
phosphates, etc.); 

4.  Chemical  treatment  of  ores  or  natural  minerals  and 
namely  :  manufadure  of  copper  sulphate  with  the  ore  of 
copper  as  a  starting  point. 

Manufadure  of  alums. 

Manufadure  -of  chromates  with  chromite  as  a  Starting 
point. 

Manufadure  of  aluminium  salts  with  bau3Utc  or  clays  as. 

Starting  points. 

Manufadure  of  barium  sulphide  with  barytine  as  a 

Starting  point. 

Mimu&dure  of  metaUic  salts. 

Treatment  of  rare  earths  and  radioadive  ores. 

3.  Manufadure  of  metaUic  and  metaUoidic  compounds 
and  namdy  :  lead  derivatives;  litharge,  minium,  white  lead, 
zinc  derivatives;  oxydes,  sulphates. 
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Pigments  derived  from  chomc^cneous  metal,  (colours 
derived  from  chromium,  iron,  copper,  gold,  uranium,  etc.). 

Colours  used  in  cement  making,  enamelling,  coloured 
glass  manufadure. 

Derivatives  of  arsenic;  arsenious  acid,  etc. 

6.  Manufa£hire  of  acids,  bases  and  salts  other  than  those 
mentioned  hereabove  and  namely  :  manufadure  of  the  halo- 
gen acids  (other  than  hydrochloric  acid),  prussiates,  man- 
ganates,  permanganates,  etc; 

7.  Manufadure  of  certain  elements  :  sulphur,  phospho- 
£OS,  chlorine,  sodium,  iodine,  etc. 

8.  Chemical  treatment  and  recuperation  of  industrial 
residues  and  by-produds ; 

"Examples  :  processes  of  chemical  recuperation  of  tin 
from  tin  wares. 

9.  Miscellaneous  chemical  industries. 

x  . 

}j)  Industries  connected  with  organic  chemiHry. 

1.  Fermentation  industries;  malting,  brewing  wine  and 
cider  making,  distilleries,  vinegar  making. 

YeaSts. 

2.  Manufadure  of  fatty  organic  compounds  and  their 
ikrivatives. 

Examples  :  manufedure  of  oils  and  grease; 

manufadure  of  soaps; 
manufadure  of  candles; 

manufadure  of  glues  and  jellies; 

manufadure  of  fecula,  dextrine,  gluten,  Starch  and  their 
derivatives;  ♦ 
peltries,  tanneries,  leather  dressing; 
miscellaneous  induftties. 
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C.  —  Industries  connected  with  the  natural  gAses 

AND  DERIVED  INDUSTRIES.  '  ' 

a)  Air  and  its  components. 

Examples :  nitrogen  and  its  derivatives,  oxygen,  ozone,  etc. 

b)  Manufadhire  of  carbonic  acid. 

manufa£hire  of  the  rare  gases  :  helium,  neon,  kryptum, 

. .  . ). 

etc. 

D.  —   Industries   connected  with  inflammabij^ 

COMPOUNDS. 

a)  Manufacture  of  powders,  explosives,  detonatojrs, 
tinders,  etc. 

b)  Manufafture  of  matches. 

c)  Manufa6hjre  of  pla^ic  compounds  :  celluloid,  galialite, 
synthetic  and  natural  resin. 

E.  —  Paper  industry  and  cellulose  industry  : 

a)  Treatment  of  wood,  vegetable  matter,  rags  and  miscdr 
kneous  substances  used  in  the  manufadure  of  paper  pastes. 

i>)  manufa<aure  of  paper  (ordinary  and  fancy  papers,  wall 
papers,  cardboard,  bituminous  cardboard,  etc.)*  i 

F.         Manufacture  .of  the  refractory  substances 

USED  in  chemistry. 

n.  —  CERAmC  INDUSTRY 

a)  Manufadure  of  substances  made  of  baked  earth  :  brick 
works,  tile  works,  pipe  works,  potteries,  manufafture  of 
paving  tiles,  etc. 

h)  Manufadure  of  artificial  potter's  earths  and  sand^ones,. 

c)  Manu£adure  of  refradory  substances. 

d)  Manufadure  of  porcelain,  crockery,  sanitary  tiles. 
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e)  Artistic  crockery,  ceramic  kad  pottery. 
/)  Mosaic. 

III.  —  GLASS  INDUSTRY 

a)  Manufadure  of  leaf,  blown  and  drawn  glass,  glass 
pa^,  moulded  and  hardened  glasses. 

Quartz  and  special  glasses. 

b)  Manufadure  of  phials,  bottles,  drinking  glasses,  etc. 

c)  Manufadure  of  window  and  mirror  glasses. 

d)  Crystal  manufadory. 

e)  Manufadure  of  optical  glasses,  spedacles. 
/)  Manufadure  of  artificial  precious  atones. 

•   g)  Manufadure  of  Stained  glasses  and  Gained  windows. 

h)  Manufadure  of  artiaic  drinking  glasses  and  crystals. 
/)  The  cutting,  colouring,  painting  and  engraving  of 

glass. 

IV.  —  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

a)  Rasping. 

Sugar  making. 

i)  Sugar  refining. 

d)  Treatment  of  the  by-produds  :  cement;s,  molasses. 
GROUP  15. 

Textile  Industries 

In  this  group  are  classified,  the  raw  materials,  processes, 
machinery,  tools,  produds  and  uses  of  the  produds  made 
or  used  by  the  following  industries  : 
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d)  The  works  where  the  raw  materials  of  the  textile 
induftry  are  prepared  :  retting,  washing,  combing,  catbo- 
nising  works. 

b)  Manu£adure  of  vegetable  cables  and  bags. 

c)  Spinning  mills  and  roperies  (threads,  twine,  ropes, 
cables,  warp  and  weft  threads,  etc.). 

di)  Manufiifture  of  woven  fabrics. 

1.  Machinery. 

1 .  used  in  the  operations  preparatory  to  weaving. 

2.  looms  for  plain  fsibrics  and  embroideied  fedjrics,  special 
looms  for  the  weaving  of  hosiery,  laces  and  tulles. 

3.  Machinery  used  in  lace  manufafturing  and  miscdla- 
neous  textile  mills. 

4.  Machinery  used  in  carpet  nMiking. 

II.  The  raw  and  manufedured  produ^  of  the  above 

* 

induSries  and  namely  : 

1.  woven  wool,  hair  and  other  animal  fibres  fabrics  ; 

2.  woollen  carpets; 

3.  woven  fabrics  of  linen,  jute,  hemp,  ramie  and  oAer 
vegetable  fibres; 

4.  laces  of  all  kinds;  « 

5.  embroidered  fabrics  of  all  kinds; 

6.  braids,  stay  laces,  fringes,  etc. 

e)  Bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  siziag  and  finishing  works. 

f)  The  industries  conneaed  with  the  artificial  textile 
materials  and  specially  artificial  silk.  All  finished  and  manu- 
fe/^ifpd  produds  of  these  industries. 

^)  Millinery  and  ready  made  clothing  for  men,  women, 
and  children. 
b)  Dressing  of  vegetable  and  animal  fabrics. 
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i)  Miscellaneous  indu^ries  of  the  vegetable  fabrics. 

Examples  :  mats,  jute,  and  cocomatting,  linoleum  carpets. 
/■)  Manu^ure  of  industrial  felts. 

^  Manufadure  of  asbeStos  and  miscellaneous  fabrics. 
Artificial  covering  materials  in  fibro-dmcnt,  etc " 

N.  B.  —  Some  of  these  produds  wUl  be  shown  in  the  PaviUionof  the  Fcmi- 
niae  Intere^. 
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C.  -  Transport  Sectimi 

GROUP  16. 

In  this  sedion  will  be  shown  : 

A.  All  processes,  raw  materials,  machines,  apparatuses^ 
and  produds  used  or  made  by  the  manufadurers  of  bicycles 
and  motor  bicycles. 

B.  —  AM  processes^  apparatuses,  machines,  equipment,, 
tools,  and  con^trudions  conne6l:ed  with  : 

d)  normal  gauge  or  small  gauge  railways,  yards  or  works 
railways,  etc.,  tramways,  etc.,  and  namely  all  that  concerns. 

1.  The  super§tru£hire,  permanent  way,  ballad,  bridges 
tunnels,  level  crossings,  sleepers,  rails,  chairs,  wedges,, 
points,  crossings,  plates  of  pivoting  bridges,  carriage  gauges,, 
etc.; 

2.  The  signaUsation  :  signals  and  all  apparatus  used  to 
make  travelling  secure,  methods  and  sy&ems  of  exploi- 
tation (dispatch  sy^em). 

3.  Goods  and  passengers  Nations  and  all  accessories  : 
platforms,  dqpots,  Stores,  sheds. 

Water  and  coal  feeding  of  engines,  etc. 
h)  Rolling  siock  '  locomotives,  tenders,  carriages  and' 
trucks  of  all  kinds,  Ughting,  heating  and  braking  of  trains,, 

all  accessories. 

Repairs  and  building  workshops,  all  machinery  and  tools 

used  thereia. 

Exploitation  :  tracing  of  the  routes  of  trains,  diaributioa 

of  the  rolling  Slock. 

Passenger  service  and  all  accessories. 
•  Goods  services  and  all  accessories. 
Qeaning  and  disinfedion. 

d)  Other  kjnds  of  railways  :  aerial  railways,  funicular,  toothed 
rack  and  miscellaneous  railways. 
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D.  -  Civil  Engineering  Section 

GROUP  17. 

Public  Highways 

In  this  group  are  f^aced  the  industries  or  concerns  pro- 
ducing or  using,  the  following  machines,  tools  and  appa- 
ratuses. 

A.         Materials,  Machinery  and  processes  used  in 

CCBONEGTION  WITH  THE  BUILDING,  REPAIRING  AND  UPKEE- 
PING  OF  ROADS,  STREETS,  AND  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS  IN  GENERAL 

and  namely  : 

a)  Materials  used  in  public  highways  : 

1.  Natural  paving  and  ballasting  materials; 

2.  Artificial  paving  materials; 

3.  Binding  materials :  bitumen,  tar,  lime,  cements,  silicates 
and  others.   

Processes,  machinery,  tools  and  apparatus  used  in 
conneaion  with  the  produdion  and  preparation  of  highways 
tSLW,  materials. 

1.  Rocky  materials  (pounders,  grinders,  sieves,  trommels, 
etic.). 

2.  Tarry  or  bituminous  materials  (dessicators,  mixers,  etc.). 

3.  Cements.  \ 

4.  Bricks,  paving  Stones  and  flags. 

Examples  :  moulds,  presses,  etc 

c)  Processes,  machinery  and  raw  materials  used  in  the 
making  or  repairing  of  roads  etc.,  and  namely  : 

I.  Excavating  machines,  frame  timbering  machines, 
machines  used  to  consohdate  the  ground,  to  drain  the  roads, 
to  lay  water  or  eledricity  mains  under  the  highways,  swee- 
ping machines,  rollers,  tar  spraying  machines,  etc 
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2.  Machines  used  in  the  breaking  up  and  dismanding  of 
old  roads  :  (boring  machines,  monkeys,  saws,  pneumatic 
digging  and  tearing  machines). 

3.  Miscellaneous  machines. 

B.  —  Processes,  apparatuses,  machinery  and  instal- 
lations,   CONNECTED    WITH    ALL    HIGHWAYS  SUBSIDIARY 

SERVICES  and  namely  : 

d)  Subterranean  gas  and  eJcdricity  mains; 
V)  water  mains,  fire  hydrants; 
c)  sewers; 

i)  colk&ion  of  refuse; 

9)  cleaning  of  highways  :  snowploughs,  sweeping  machines 
mud  sweeping  and  mud  gathering  machines,  etc.,  water 
carts,  watering  hoses,  etc.; 

f)  miscellaneous. 

C.  Processes,  aotaratuses,  machinjbry  and  instal- 
lations   CONNECTED    WITH    TRAFFIC    REGULATIONS  and 

namely  : 

.   a)  signposts; 

b)  lighting  systems  of  roods  and  Greets; 

c)  safety  devices  :  danger  signals,  level  crossings  signa- 
lisation  systems,  systems  of  traffic  regulations  in  large  towns. 

d)  miscellaneous. 

 Apparatuses  used  in  colleges  and  laboratories 

OF  ROAD  technique. 

Examples  :  experimental  tracks,  road  measuring  inftru- 
ments  (measurement  of  the  dynamic  efFefts  of  traffic, 
measurement  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  ruts). 
Miscellaneous  instruments. 

N.  B.  —  Group  D.  heieabovc  is  abo  a  seakm  of  Gfoup  5,  "  Indufttial 

Sciences  ". 
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E.  —  Newspaper  and  pamphlet  writings  connected  with 
Highways  and  Traffic  also  come  under  the  "  Highways  " 
heading  namely  : 

d)  All  literature  dealing  with  the  technical  and  administra- 
tive organisation  of  highways  departments,  with  traffic 
regulations,  with  the  fiscal  system  appHed  to  vehicles,  etc. 

b)  Plans,  photographs  and  profiles  of  roads. 

c)  The  journals,  bulletins,  maps,  guide  books,  published 
by  the  Associations  conne^ed  with  the  use  of  highways. 

Concrete 

In  this  group  are  comprised  all  the  industries  and  concerns 
producing  or  using,  the  materials,  processes,  tools  and 
machinery  mentioned  in  paragraphs  A.  B,  C,  D,  hereunder, 
as  well  as  the  contractors  and  specialized  concerns  dealing 
with  the  building  of  concrete  houses,  and  the  decoration 
of  concrete  mentioned  in  paragraphs  E  and  F  hereunder. 

A.  —  Raw  materials  used  in  the  making  of  concrete 

a)  of  a  ^ony  nature,  natural  and  artificial  sands  and  cements 

of  all  kinds; 
gravels ; 

broken  rock  and  slag; 
Miscellaneous. 

b)  of  a  metaUic  nature  :  different  Steels  and  special  rolled 
Steels. 

c)  Ballasting  materials. 

B.  —  Tools  and  machines  used  in  the  production 
OF  materials  used  in  the  making  of  concrete  and 
namely  :  dredging  machines,  sifting  machines,  gravel 
washing  machines,  granulators  of  artificial  sands,  pounders, 
separators,  etc. 
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C.  —  Machinery  USED  in  the  working  of  concrete 

and  namely  : 

Machines  for  balla^sting  and  Staying. 

Malaxors. 

Elevators. 

Pounding  and  ramming  machines. 
Tools  used  in  the  bending  of  rods. 

Means  of  transport  and  manipulation  used  in  reinforced 
f:oncrete  yards. 
.Miscellaneous. 

D.  —  Apparatuses  and  processes  used  to  remedy  : 

1.  the  faults  of  acou^c  in  concrete  buildings; 

2.  dampness  in  concrete  buildings; 

;  5.  the  faults  of  thermal  condu^bility  in  concrete  buil- 
dings; 

4.  the  difficulties  of  fixing  nails  and  braces  in  concrete 
walls; 

5.  miscellaneous  inconveniences. 

E.  —  Concrete  buildings  :  foundations,  piles,  slabs, 
partitions,  walls,  pillars,  beams,  industrial  buildings  of  all 
kinds  ;  edifices,  public  buildings,  bridges,  quays,  warehouses, 
sheds,  dams,  locks,  reservoirs,  cellars,  vaults,  floors,  terraces, 
sewers,  etc. 

Railways  sleepers,  monolitliic  blocks,  etc. 
Miscellaneous  applications  :  Statues,  safes,  etc  . 

F.  —  Decoration  of  concrete  : 

1.  Sculpture  of  concrete; 

2.  Cutting  of  concrete; 

3.  Colouring  of  concrete; 
,  4.  Painting  of  concrete; 

5 .  Waterproofing  of  concrete ; 

6.  Miscellaneous. 
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E.  -  Section  relative  to  Science  and 
the  Industries  combined 

GROUP  18. 

Planning  and  building  of  Industrial  Installations 

and  organization  of  the  work 
Newspapers  and  Documentation 

In  the  first  class  are  grouped  : 

a)  All  processes  and  inSlsdlations  used  or  preconised 
to  adapt  the  exterior  of  mills  and  works  and  their  dq>cn- 
dendes  to  the  diarid  in  which  they  are  situated,  to  measure, 
diminish  or  suppress  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  due 
to  the  existence  of  mills  and  works  in  certain  di^ids  (either 
from  the  sanitory,  emetic  or  any  other  point  of  view),  and 
namely  all  processes,  and  installations  used  or  preconised 
to  fight  against  harmful  gases  and  emanations,  smoke,  mud, 
duSt,  noise,  fire,  explosions,  the  pollution  of  water,  etc. 

b)  All  methods  of  testing  and  Studying,  all  methods  and 
installations  used  or  preconised  to  ameliorate,  the  organi- 
sation, the  safety,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  work  and  to  fight 
against  the  accidents  and  the  inconveniences  entailed  by 
the  work. 

c)  All  methods  of  testing  and  Studying,  all  methods  and 
inSballations  used  or  preconised,  to  determine  professional 
aptitudes,  or  to  train  professionally  the  employees,  foremen, 
etc. 

In  the  second  class  will  be  grouped  everything  relating  to  : 

a)  Pubhshing,  the  Press  and  scientific  technical  and 
industrial  documentation. 
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h)  the  architedure,  the  arrangements,  the  fittings  and 
the  furniture  of  le<5hire  rooms,  laboratories,  draughtmen's 
looms,  offices  and  buildings  of  technical  and  indu^ial 
schools  or  colleges. 

Examples  :  desks,  pigeonholes,  files,  pencils,  rubbers  and 
all  accessories. 
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F.  -  Congresses  and  Lectures 

Numerous  congresses,  ledures,  and  scientific  demons- 
trations will  be  organized  in  connexion  with  the  Internatio- 
nal Exhibition  of  Liege  1930. 


J 
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Old  WaUoon  Art 

EXHIBITION 
OF  OLDEN  TIME  LIEGE  ART 
AND  OLD  WALLOON  ARTS 

« 

Architecture 

Plans  and  views  of  ancient  civil  and  religioiis  edifices. 

Recon^itutions . 

Sculpture 

Ivor},  Stone,  Wood. 
Statues,  altar  screens,  bu^ts. 

Miniature  Illuminating  Painting 

Gold  and  Silver  smithery.  Enamelled  Work 
Reliquaries,  Shrines,  Chalices,  Mon^rances. 

Seals         Coins  Medals 

Manuscripts,  Engravings,  Printing,.  Book  bindings 

Furniture 

Chests,  Credences,  cupboards,  grandfather's  clocks,  wri- 
ting tables,  wardrobes,  che^  of  drawers  and  commodes, 
glass  tables,  tables,  chairs,  arm  chairs,  etc. 

Spa  Wood 

Silver  Cutlery 

Pewter,     Brass  wares.     Artistic  iron  wares 

Clockmaking 
Oocks,  timepieces,  watches. 
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Pottery,   stoneware,    crockery  ware,    glass  ware 

Artistic  Fabrics 
Carpets,  embroidery,  lace. 

Reconstitutions  of  olden  time  homes 

Prehistory 

Large  cohesions  of  documents  and  exhibits  found  in 

grottoes  and  caverns,  and  in  the  eg^th  beds  of  the  Meuse 
valley  and  adjoining  coimtry. 
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Special  Events 
and 

Special  Exhibitions 

International  Exhibion  of  Musk 

The  Music  Exhibition  will  be  of  interest  to  : 

A.  —  Scientists,  inventors,  jmanufacturers  and 

DEALERS  IN  INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  ACCOUSTIC;  in  the  §tudy 

of  vibratory  movemeats,  and  the  accou^cs  of  auditoriums 

and  generally  speaking  in  the  Study  and  testing  of  all  sound 
receiving  apparatuses  or  buildings. 

Examples  :  all  instruments  and  processes  connefted  with 
the  produftion  and  qualities  of  sounds,  the  measuring 
of  the  height  of  sounds,  of  musical  intervals,  and  of 
the  propagation  of  sounds,  with  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  sounds,  the  perception  of  sounds,  and 
donne^ed  with  eledxicity  as  applied  to  music 

B.  —  The  inventors,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF  ALL  lONDS  AND  THEIR  ACCESSOIRES 

and  namely  : 

a)  Musical  infiruments  of  all  kinds  such  as  : 

1.  Ordinary  instruments  ;  wind  instruments  (cornets, 
clarinets,  etc.)  String  instruments  (pianos,  violins,  etc.), 
percussion  io^uments  (xylophones,  bells,  etc.); 

2.  Mechanical  musical  instruments  :  eledric  pianos,  etc. 

b)  Talking  machines  (gramophones,  phonographs,  etc.). 

^)  wireless  sets,  and  all  accessories  (these  will  be  grouped 
in  a  special  pavilion). 

^)  "Exotic  inHruments, 
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#)  Musieai  toys,  etc. 

/)  All  methods  old  proasses  used  in  the  mamfa&un  of  musical 
inSiruments. 

g)  Literature,  editions,  musical  press. 

C.  —  The  history  of  music  :  musical  inStrupaents  of  all 
periods,  manuscripts,  old  documents,  etc.,  historical  recons- 
titudons  such  as  the  rooms  of  Grctry,  and  Hamal. 

D.  —  Musical  education  :  where  will  be  shown  the 
documents,  Stati^cs,  cumculums,  publications  and  bu^ 
of  the  several  colleges  and  conservatories  of  Music 

N.  B.  —  The  International  Exhibition  of  Music  will  be  completed  by  ledures, 
recitals,  plays,  competitions,  etc. 

Feminine  Life 

« 

The  Pavilion  of  Feminine  Interests 

The  pavihon  of  feminine  interests  shall  consist  of  several 
buildings,  grouping  the  following  ob)e^. 

A.  —  The  Pavilion  of  Elegance  : 

a)  Clothing  :  Hnen,  frocks,  coats,  furs,  underclothing 
knitted  wear,  shawls.  Stockings,  gloves,  corsets,  elastic 
£ibrics,  etc.  All  accessories.  This  subsedion  is  of  interest 
to  all  shops  dealing  in  linens,  ready  made  clothing,  coats 
and  furs,  woollens,  knitted  wear,  haberdashery,  etc. 

b)  Millinerj  :  this  sub  seftion  is  of  interest  to  : 

1.  Millinery  shops  (hats,  veils,  etc.)  all  accessories; 

2.  Hairdressing  establishments  (combs,  hairpins,  ton- 
sorial  art,  etc). 

c)  Footwear  :  shoes,  boots,  spats,  gaiters,  etc. 

This  is  of  special  interest  to  footwear  shops. 
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d)  Ornaments  :  jewellery,  bracelets,  etc.,  artificial  flowers, 
fens,  feathers,  etc.,  walking  Sticks,  sunshades,  umbrellas, 
handbags,  etc. 

e)  Perfumn  :  perfumes,  toilet  soaps,  face  powders,  face 
creams,  pastes,  lotioas,  etc. 

B.  —  The  feminine  Arts. 

a)  The  fine  arrs  :  painting,  sculpture,  music,  dancing, 
theatre . 

b)  Decorative  and  homely  arts  :  laces,  embroideries,  carpets, 
handling  and  decorating  of  metals,  wood,  artificial  flowers, 
ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  rarfia,  etc.  Decorations  of  all  kinds 
(cushions,  screens,  vases,  religious  ornamenting,  etc.). 

c)  The  teaching  of  decorative  and  homely  arts  :  rooms  and 

Stands  reserved  for  the  schools  of  feminine  arts. 

C.  —  The  feminine  AcriviTiES  : 

a)  Liberal  professions  :  women  as  journalists,  writers, 
lawyers,  dodors.  Students,  etc. 

b)  Manual  work,  -  Stands  for  the  workshops  conneded 
with,  modes,  garment  cutting,  lace  making,  glove  making, 
corset  making,  artificial  flower  manufadure,  cigar  s^d  ciga- 
rette making,  laundries,  etc. 

f)  Office  worJ^ :  Typists,  Stenographers,  shopwalkers,  accoun- 
tants, bookkeepers,  etc. 

d)  Home  worl^  ;  Woman  and  the  children. 

e)  Charity  worJ^  :  slum  work. 

/)  The  ,  teaching  of  the  above  mentioned  professions. 

D.  —  Feminine  Sports. 

Apparatus  and  accessories  : 

a)  Physical  education,  gymnastics. 
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b)  Girl  Guides. 

c)  Tennis,  hunting,  riding,  motor  car  driving. 

d)  Miscellaneous  (games)  etc. 

E.  —  Papers,  publications,  books  connected  with 

feminine  life.  -  . 

I 

Agricuiture 

The  agriculture  exhibition  will  comprise  : 

A.  —  An  intibrnational  exhibition  of  agricultural 

Iengineering  where  will  be  shown. 

a)  The  tools,  machines,  engines  and  material  used  in  : 

I.  the  preparing  of  the  land  before  cultivation; 

Examples  :  land  draining  machines;  land  grabbing 
ploughs,  weedcrs,  hoes,  etc.  all  accessories. 

z.  the  cultivating  of  the  land; 

Examples  :  ploughs,  cultivators,  harrows,  rollers,  sowing 
n^chines,  grain  and  manure  distributing  machines 
potato  sowing  machines,  earthers,  hoes,  beetroot 

diStancers,  etc.,  all  accessories. 

3,  the  harvesting  and  Storing  of  the  produ^  and  by 

products  of  the  land.; 

Examples  :  haymaking,  mowing,  binding,  bundling  and 
harvesting  machines,  rakes,  beetroot,  potato  and 
chicory  rooting  machines,  beetroot  cleaning  madiines 

all  accessories  :  Strings,  etc. 

4.  the  treatment,  handUng,  transporting  and  warehousing 
of  the  produds  and  by  produds  of  the  land  : 

Examples  :  carts,  tumbrds,  hayloading  madbines,  haycaits, 

thrashing  machines,  grain  and  potato  sorting  madiines. 
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wiiiiu>wing  machines,  root  cutting  machines,  hay 

chopping  machines,  bagging  machines,  etc. 
All  accessories,  pulleys,  belting,  draysheets,  etc. 
Trappings  for  animals,  either  harnessed,  mounted  or 

in  the  ^able. 

Fancy  and  working  harnesses. 

b)  Tools,  machloes,  engines,  and  material  used  in  coa- 
ne^on  with  the  produ6Hon,  breeding,  harvesting,  preser- 
▼ation,  and  treatment  of  produds  of  animal  origin. 

Eicamples  :  milk  carts,  milkmg  madunes  skimming 

machines,  milk  and  cream  troughs,  milk  filters,  butter 

tins,  calving  machines,  etc. 

Trappings  of  horse,  cow  and  dog  ^Ues. 

£)  Tools,  macliines,  and  material  conneded  with  special 
cukuics  and  special  breeding. 

"Examples  :  all  took  and  mat»ial  used  in  arboriculture, 

all  tools  and  material  used  in  market  gardening. 

All  implements  and  machines  used  in  poultry  breeding 

(hencoops,  hatching  machines). 

Apparatus  and  tools  connefted  with  engineering, 
ekdricity  and  science  used  for  the  principal  and  subsidiary 
needs  of  industrial  farming. 

'Examples  :  traftors,  locomobiles,  petrol,  oil  and  benzine 
engines,  etc.  pumps  of  all  kinds. 
Troughs,  barrels,  jacks,  hand  winches,  transporters, 
mixing  and  pounding  machines. 
Machinery  used  in  cooking  food  for  the  cattie,  washing 
and  wringing  madiines. 

Scales,  weighbridges,  in^ruments  used  in  laboratories 
for  the  analysis  of  milk  and  manures,  in^ruments  and 
processes  erf  veterinary  surgery. 

B.  —  Exhibition  of  viticulture. 

Processes,  methods  and  produds  of  viticulture. 
Buildings  and  installations  used  in  viticulture. 
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Tools  used  in  the  culture  of  vine. 

Machines  used  during  vintage  time  and  in  wine  cellars. 
Vehicles,  grape  picking  machines,  wine  presses,  etc. 
Wine  making  methods,  etc 

H,  B.  —  The  pfogflunme'of  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  will  be  completed 
by  9ped^  mmts,  ^igfwses,  spteial  exidbitioiu,  and  i^friadttmal  tomptdUom* 

Tourism,  Sport,  Physical  education 

A.  —  Belgian  Tourism. 

The  CoaSl  line.  The. large  towns.  The  historical  centres. 
The  Ardennes.  The  watering  places.  The  means  of  Tourism. 

Associations,  Press  and  Publications. 

B.  —  Foreign  Tourism. 

C  —  Sports  and  Physical  Education. 

Special  events  and  Exhibitions. 

FeaSts  and  competitions. 
Congress. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Editor  Ottawa  News: 
The  question  of  caring  for  the 

unemployed  and  destitute  is  becom- 
ing more  grave  every  day.  The 
funds  of  existing  relief  agencies 
are  becoming  rapidly  exhausted  and 
the  problem  (tf  replenishing  them 
is  growing  more  and  more  difficult. 
The  problem  has  become  too  great 
to  be  handled  bv  local  communities 
or  even  the  states  and  everybody  is 
now  demanding  that  the  federal 
government  find  some  remedy. 
Something  must  be  done  before  an- 
other winter  or  there  will  be  wide- 
spread suffering  on  the  part  of 
many  and  greatly  increased  crime 
and  anarchy. 

Of  course  those  who  are  desti- 
tute and  unable  to  work  as  wdl  as 
children  and  women  who  have  chil- 
dren to  care  for  will  have  to  be 
cared  for.  They  should  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  provided  with  shelter 
and  fuel  but  for  all  who  are  able 
to  work  flztd  earn  a  living  for  them 
selves  and  their  families  it  is  im- 
X>eritive  that  they  should  be  given 
some  kind  of  employment.  This 
employment  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  yield  a  ready  return 
in  money  or  assist  in  providing  the 
food,  clothing  and  other  necessities 
for  their  own  and  the  relief  of 
others. 

Land  should  be  acqquired  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  and  an 
army  of  these  people  set  to  work 
on  each  tract  of  land  building  com- 
munity center^  for  the  comfortable 
I  housing  of  these  people.  There 
should  be  lai^e  buildings  like  army 


barricks  for  the  unmarried  and 
apartment  houses  and  cottages  for 
femilies.  Tbere  i^ould  be  bams  for 
dairy  herds,  poultry  houses  and 
good  shops  in  each  such  commun- 
ity center.  When  possible  these 
community  centers  should  be  locat- 
ed in  proximity  to  some  great  min- 
eral, oil  or  gas  resource  or  some 
factory  so  that  those  who  lived  in 
these  community  centers  could  find 
employment  working  for  private 
enterprises  or  if  private  enterprises 
failed  to  give  employment  the  gov- 
emment  should  operate  factories 
or  mines  to  give  the  people  em- 
ployment. 

Our  object  would  not  be  to  give 
any  imfair  competition  to  private 
enterprise  but  more  to  give  em- 
ployment where  private  enterprise 
failed.  It  would  be  our  object  to 
make  these  community  centers  and 
industri<al  enterprises  entirely  self- 
suporting.  We  would  charge  a 
reasonable  price  to  those  who  lived 
in  them  and  pay  only  a  living  wage 
for  labor  performed  leavkig  every- 
one free  to  work  either  for  govern- 
ment or  private  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  encourage  all 
who  lived  in  these  community  cen- 
tera  to  study  better  methods  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, care  of  poultry,  shop  work, 
brick  laying,  plumbing  and  carpen- 
ter work.  We  would  make  this 
educational  feature  so  prominent  a 
part  of  the  work  that  many 
would  be  glad  to  i^nd  a  few  yeaw 
in  these  community  centers  in  or- 
der to  l)€tter  fit  themselves  for 
some  private  enterprise. 

B.  U«  HIESTBE. 


RESTRICTING    LAND  OWNERSHIP, 


One  great  blot  on  civilization  in  all  ages  of  the 

world  and  in  almost  every  nation  has  been  monopoly 
in  land  and  in  those  natural  resources  which  are  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  natural  forests,  minerals,  oil,, 
gas,  etc.  By  it  a  few  people  are  enabled  to  live  in  lux- 
ury and  idleness  upon  the  toil  of  the  masses.  God 
never  intended  that  a  few  people  should  own  the 
whole  world  and  be  permitted  to  charge  the  rest  for 
the  privilege  of  living  upon  it.  Every  person  born 
into  the  world  has  a  right  to  live  in  it,  and  that  right 
implies  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  well  as  to  those  things  which  nature 
has  placed  upon  it  or  beneath  its  surface.  These 
things  are  not  the  product  of  any  man's  labor,  but  are 
the  free  gift  of  God  or  nature  to  all  mankind.  If  we 
have  a  right  to  control  or  prevent  monopoly  in  any 
thing,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  do  so  in  these,  for 
they  are  the  very  foundation  of  all  wealth.  But  how 
are  we  to  do  it? 

The  simplest,  most  effective  and  most  just  way  to 
prevent  monopoly  in  land  would  be  by  a  graduated 
tax  on  pure  land  values  exclusive  of  all  improvements. 
Under  such  a  system  land  ownership  could  be  re- 
stricted to  any  degree  that  might  be  thought  advisa- 
ble according  as  the  scale  of  taxation  ^vould  ascend 
more  or  less  rapidly  or  the  unit  of  valuation*  might 

*By  unit  of  valuation  is  meant  the  amount  that 
constitutes  each  separate  block  or  section  in  the  as- 
sessment. Thus,  in  the  scale  chosen  one  thousand 
dollars  constitutes  a  unit  of  valuation* 
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Editor  Ottawa  News: 

The  questkm  of  caring  for  the 
unemployed  and  destitute  is  beoMn- 

ing  more  grave  every  day.  The 
fimds  of  existing  relief  agencies 
ar©  becoming  rapidly  exhausted  and 
the  prcHslem  of  replenishing  them 
is  growing  more  md  mm  difficult. 
The  problem  has  become  too  great 
to  be  handled  by  local  communities 
or  even  the  states  and  everybody  is 
now  demanding  that  the  federal 
gov^rament  find  some  remedy. 
Something  must  be  done  b^ore  an- 
other winter  or  there  will  be  wide- 
spread suffering  on  the  part  of 
many  and  greatly  increased  crime 
and  anarchy. 

Of  course  those  who  are  desti- 
tute and  unaUe  to  work  as  well  as 
children  and  women  who  have  chil- 
dren to  care  for  will  have  to  be 
cared  for.  They  should  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  provided  v^ith  shelter 
and  fuel  but  for  all  who  are  able 
to  work  and  earn  a  living  for  them 
selves  and  their  families  it  is  im- 
peritive  that  they  should  be  given 
some  kind  of  employment.  This 
employment  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  yield  a  ready  return 
in  money  or  aenist  in  ^viding  the 
food,  clothing  and  other  necefliities 
for  their  own  and  the  relief  of 
others. 

Land  should  be  acqquired  in  vari- 
om  parts  of  the  a>untry  and  an 
anxQr  of  these  pet^le  set  to  wcnrk 
on  each  tract  of  land  building  com- 
munity centers  for  the  comfortable 
housing  of  these  people.  There 
should  be  large  buildings  like  army 


barricks  for  the  unmarried  and 
apartme  it  houses  and  cottages  for 
families.  There  should  be  bams  for 
dairy  hente,.  poultry  houses  and 
good  shops  in  each  such  commun- 
ity center.  When  possible  these 
community  centers  should  be  locat- 
ed in  proximity  to  some  great  min- 
eral, oil  or  gas  resource  or  some 
facUny  so  that  those  who  lived  in 
these  conmiunity  cehters  could  find 
employment  working  for  private 
enterpri.'ses  or  if  private  enterprises 
failed  to  give  employment  the  gov- 
ernment should  operate  factories 
or  mines  to  give  the  people  em- 
ployment. 

Our  oDject  would  not  be  to  give 
any  unfiir  competition  to  private 
enterprii^e  but  more  to  give  em- 
ployment where  private  enterprise 
failed.  It  would  be  our  object  to 
make  these  community  centers  and 
industrijil  enterprises  entirely  self- 
suporting.  We  would  charge  a 
reasonable  price  to  those  who  lived 
in  them  and  pay  only  a  li  ving  wage 
for  labor  performed  leaving  every- 
one free  to  work  either  for  govern- 
ment or  private  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  encourage  all 
who  lived  in  these  community  cen- 
ters to  study  better  methods  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, care  of  poultry,  shop  work, 
brick  laying,  plumbing  and  carpen- 
ter work.  We  would  make  this 
educational  feature  so  prominent  a 
part  of  the  work  that  many 
would  bo  glad  to  spend  a  few  ywurs 
in  these  community  centers  In  or- 
der to  l)€tter  fit  themselves  for 
some  private  enterprise. 

B.  U.  HIESTBE. 


RESTRICTING    LAND  OWNERSHIP. 


One  great  blot  on  civilization  in  all  ages  of  Che 
world  and  In  almost  every  nation  has  been  monopoly 
in  land  and  in  those  natui-al  rpsourcps  whirh  ore  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  natural  iorests,  minerals,  oil,, 
gas,  etc.  By  it  a  few  people  are  enabled  to  live  in  lux- 
ury and  idleness  upon  the  toil  of  the  masses,  God' 
never  intended  that  a  few  people  should  own  the 
whole  world  and  be  permitted  to  charge  the  reat  for 
the  privilege  of  living  upon  it.  Every  person  born 
into  the  world  has  a  right  to  live  in  it,  and  that  right 
implies  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  weU  as  to  those  things  which  nature 
has  placed  upon  it  or  beneath  its  surface.  These 
things  are  not  the  product  of  any  man's  labor,  but  are 
the  free  gift  of  God  or  nature  to  all  mankind.  If  we 
have  a  right  to  control  or  prevent  monopoly  in  any 
thing,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  do  so  in  these,  for 
they  are  the  very  foundation  of  all  weakh.  But  how 
are  we  to  do  it? 

The  simplest,  most  effective  and  most  just  way  to 

prevent  monopoly  in  land  would  be  by  a  graduated 
tax  on  pure  land  values  exclusive  of  all  improvements. 
Under  such  a  system  land  ownership  could  be  re- 
stricted to  any  degree  that  might  be  thought  advisa* 

ble  according  as  the  scale  ot*  taxation  would  ascend 
more  or  less  rapidly  or  the  unit  of  valuation*  might 

*By  unit  of  valuation  is  meant  the  amount  that 
constitutes  onr-h  separate  l^lock  or  section  in  the  as- 
sessment. Thus,  in  the  scah:^  chosen  one  thousand 
dollars  constitutes  a  unit  of  valuation* 
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be  increased  or  decreased.  For  the  sake  of  Illustrat- 
ing the  working  of  such  a  law  we  will  choose  a  scale 
placing  a  ta^  of  fifty  cents  on  tne  first  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pure  land  value  exclusiye  of  all  im- 
provements owned  by  one  person  or  corporation,  one' 
dollar  on,the  second  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pure 
land  value,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on  the  third 
tbousand  dollars'  worth,  and  so  on.  On  this  plan  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  the  time  a  landed  estate  reached 
a  valuation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  pure  land 
value,  the  tax  on  the  last  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
such  ah  estate  would  reach  one  per  cent,  of  this  last 
thousand  dollars'  worth  or  unit  of  valuation;  and  on 
any  landed  estate  above  twenty  thousand  dollars'  val- 
uation the  tax  iwould  be  above  one  per  cent,  on  all 
-values  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  the  tax  reached  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  value  of  such  part  of  the  estate  that  the  owner 
would  seek  to  invest  his  money  in  something  else, 
and  that  therefore  landed  estates  for  most  purposes 
would  be  practically  limited  to  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars'  valuation.  We  would,  however,  continue  the 
graduated  scale  of  taxation  until,  it  would  reach  two 
per  cent,  of  any  additional  valuation,  when  we  would 
make  it  uniform  at  that  rate  for  any  additional  amount 
that  might  be  held  in  one  estate.  This  we  would  con- 
sider advisable  because  there  are  some  businera  en- 
terprises, the  nature  of  which  require  that  they  should 
have  very  much  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  land  value.  Such  enterprises  would  be  taxed 
out  of  existence  altogether,  were  the  graduated  fea- 
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ture  of  the  tax  to  continue  ad  infinitum.  These  en- 
terprises are  essential  to  the  times  in  which  we  live 
and,  at  least  for  a  time,  must  remain  as  private  en- 
terprises; therefore  we  must  permit  them  to  remain, 
but  the  two  per  cent,  tax  on  the  excess  of  land  value 
which  it  would  be  permitted  for  them  to  hold  would 
be  only  a  just  and  reasonable  rent  which  they  should 
pay  to  the  people  as  a  whole  for  the  privilege  of  using 
this  land. 

If  a  person  used  land  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
any  other  surface  use  and  paid  tax  on  it&  value  for 
such  purposes  only,  we  would  not  recognize  in  him 
any  title  to  mineral,  oil,  or  gas  resources  that  might 
be  connected  with  it.  The  fact  that  a^  person  owned 
and  paid  taxes  on  land  for  such  uses  should  not  pr^ 
vent  any  one  else  from  going  onto  the  land  &nd  pros- 
pecting for  or  developing  these  other  resources,  pro- 
vided they  first  paid  the  owner  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  si^oh  damages  as  might  be  caused  to  it  tw  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  being  used.  No  person 
should  have  the  right  to  lock  these  resources  up  and 
keep  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  such  idle 
resources  should  1^  free  to  be  worked  hj  uiy  one 
who  would  occupy  them  and  pay  the  tax  on  so  much 
of  them  as  he  might  be  able  to  work. 

Timber  being  in  the  nature  of  a  growing  crop,  it 
should  always  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  of 
the  land.  Special  laws  would  be  necessary  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  natural  forests  so  far  as  they  remain 
and  to  encourage  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  mare 
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The  graduated  tax  on  land  values,  by  making  it 
unprofitable  for  any  one  to  hold  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  land,  would  compel  those  who  now  have 
large  amounts  to  sell  off  the  unprofitable  surplus.  On 
account  of  the  very  light  tax  on  the  smaller  estates, 
it  would  not  cause  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
land.  Those  who  had  more  than  they^  could  profitably 
hold  under  3uch  a  law  would  be  able  to  get  the  full 
value  of  their  land  on  the  basis  of  what  it  was  worth 
when  such  a  law  would  go  into  effect  They  would 
have  to  divide  their  surplus  land  and  sell  it  out  in 
Quantities  to  suit  the  purchasers  and  their  ability  to 
pay  for  it.  Some  would  buy  a  few  hundred  dollars' 
worth,  some  one  or  two  thousand  dollars'  worth,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  limit  of  profitable  holding. 

Such  a  system  would  furnish  a  wholesome  re- 
straint against  the  holding  of  vacant  city  lots  or  any 
other  idle  land  for  speculative  purposes,  in  the  rural 
districts  it  would  build  up  an  innumerable  number  of 
smaller  homes  among  the  larger  farms,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  would  engage  in  truck  farming,  poul- 
try and  bee  raising,  and  furnish  necessary  labor  for 
public  and  private  enterprises,  buch  a  law  would  con- 
tribute to  a  higher  standard  of  agriculture,  not  only 
because  it  would  be  an  inducement  for  people  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  what  land  they  might  have 
rather  than  to  buy  more,  but  because  it  would  haye 
a  tend^py  to  throw  the  ownership  of  the  land  into 
the  hands  ot  those  who  lived  on  it  and  worked  it  This 
would  give  them  more  interest  in  the  land  and  enable 
them  to  make  desired  improvements  and  the  better 
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to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  application  of  fertilizers.  Land  own- 
ers would  devote  theit*  incomes  to  improving  their 
lands  with  better  buildings  and  fences  and  more  thor- 
ough drainage  rather  than  to  buy  large  areas  of  land. 

Restricting  land  ownership  by  a  graduated  tax 
would  not  absolutely  give  any  to  those  who  had  none. 
The  land  would  still  have  to  be  bought,  but  this  would 
have  the  advantage  that  it  v/ould  tend  to  throw 
it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  most  appreciate 
it  and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it.  Even  those 
who  could  not  buy  would  be  benefl.te4  by  such  a  meas- 
ure. It  would  raise  the  standard  of  wages  and  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  employment  by  drawing 
off  many  from  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earner  to  en- 
gage in  agricultural  pursuits  or  some  other  enter- 
prise and  perhaps  become  employers  of  labor  them- 
selves. 

The  building  up  of  an  innumerable  number  of 

small  homes  among  the  larger  farms  would  create  a 
demand  for  labor  and  furnish  a  market  for  vast  quan- 
tities of  building  material;,  and  the  support  of  the 
families  that  would  occupy  them  would  require  untold 
quantities  of  household  goods,  fuel,  clothing,  shoes, 
etc.,  the  furnishing  of  which  would  greatly  sti^p-ul^ite 
almost  every  branch  of  industry.    /  . .   ^  j  ; 

The  filling  up  of  the  country  with  these  smaller 
homes  would  make  possible  many  comforts  which 
the  country  districts  cannot  now  afford.  It  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  making  of  better  roads,  help  to 
maintain  our  rural  mail  routes,  make  it  possible  to 
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operate  interurban  car  lines  and  telephone  lines  with 

much  greater  economy,  and  no  doubt  in  many  in- 
stances would  give  to  the  country  districts  electricity 
for  lightiiig  and  power  purposes. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

A  careful  study  of  the  influences  which  followed 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  our  homestead  law 

should  convince  any  one  of  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  giving  the  people  easy  access  to  the 
land.  This  law  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  struggle 
which  had  existed  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  In- 
dependence, for.  laws  that  would  place  the  public 
lands  within  the  reach  of  the  common  people.  Those 
who  represented  the  people  in  Congress  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  much  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  were  mostly  from  among  the  more  wealthy  class. 
Some  of  them  were  of  English  hirth  and  most  of  them 
were  of  English  ancestry,  with  the  English  idea  ot  a 
landed  aristocracy  born  and  bred  in  them.  The  South- 
ern planter  carried  this  idea  to  its  perfection,  while 
the  New  England  members  of  these  early  Congresses, 
guided  more  by  self-interest  than  by  a  4esire  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  opposed  such  legislation 
as  would  make  the  public  lands  easily  accessible  to 
the  people,  openly  avowing  that  such  a  course  would 
depopulate  the  New  England  states. 

The  first  policy  of  the  government  was  to  sell  these 
lands  only  by  townships.   But,  as  we  have  already 
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stated;  there  were  always  those  who  advocated  its 
sale  in  small  tracts  to  suit  actual  settlers;  and  they 

from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  getting  the  size  of  the 
tracts  reduced,  each  step  in  that  direction  being 
marked  by  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  settling  up  of 
new  lands  and  in  a  better  condition  of  the  people. 
Finally  In  1862  our  present  homestead  law  was  enact- 
ed. It  was  the  first  of  our  laws  which  actually  gave  to 
the  people  the  public  lands  on  condition  of  settlement. 
Although  we  were  then  engaged  in  a  terrible  struggle 
between  two  sections  of  the  country,  how  quickly  did 
we  rise  from  the  ashes  of  war  when  peace  was  de- 
clared, and  with  what  rapid  strides  did  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  go  forward.  It  was  not  only  the 
agricultural  resources  that  were  developed,  but  rail- 
roads were  built  and  extended  in  every  direction; 
mines  were  opened,  factories  sprang  up  on  every 
hand  and  wages  steadily  increased.  These  things 
continued  until  all  our  desirable  public  lands  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  private  parties  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  public  land  to  be  had  by  the  poor  ex- 
cept in  remote  and  out-of-the-way  places. 

This  law  was  well  suited  to  the  times  in  which  It 
was  enacted;  it  was  well  suited  to  a  nation  with  mil- 
litms  of  acres  of  unsettled  public  land;  it  was  far  in 
advance  of  any  policy  ever  adopted  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  an  honor  to  those  who  originated 
it  and  secured  its  passage.  It  served  the  purpose 
well  for  whiph  it  was  enacted  and  showed  the  great 
advantage  of  giving  the  people  easy  access  to  the 
land;  but  under  the  conditions  of  the  present  time 
its  power  for  good,  is  very  limited. 
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It  is  true  that  some  good  is  being  done  by  the  part 
the  federal  goyemmeiit  is  taking  in  developing  irriga- 
tion districts  in  some  of  the  western  states.  These 
efforts  are  commendable,  but  they  will  never  reach 
the  people  that  would  be  reached  by  a  law  such  as 
we  have  proposed,  ifor,  with  many  of  them,  it  is 
wholly  impracticable  to  cross  the  continent  with  tJieir 
families  and  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
Should  they  attempt  to  do  so  these  districts  would 
soon  be  filled  to  overflowing  and  we  would  again  be 
at  the  end  of  our  string. 

We  often  read  with  interest  about  the  work  the 
Salvation  Army  and  other  benevolent  societies  are^ 
doing  in  helping  the  worthy  poor  of  the  cities  to  ob- 
tain homes  in  the  country  by  establishing  colonies 
for  that  purpose.  The  graduated  tax  on  land  values 
would  accomplish  much  more  in  this  direction  than 
*  any  benevolent  society  could  possibly  do  and  in  a 
much  simpler  manner. 

It  would  check  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  elevate 

the  morals  of  the  people.  It  would  avert  much  pau- 
perism and  crime.  Many  people  under  present  con- 
ditions find  times  when  they  either  have  to  ac- 
cept charity  -or  commit  crime  to  keep  from  starv- 
ing or  being  briven  from  their  homes  and  each  time 
they  do  so  it  becomes  easier  for  them,  and  becomes 
more  and  imore  of  (a  habit.  Many  young  men  in  the 
rural  districts,  uxOible  to  get  land  to  cultivate,  even 
as  tenants  or  to  find  a  home  in  the  country,  go  to 
the  city  to  seek  employment.  Here  they  meet  with 
all  sorts  of  evil,  hard  luck,  and  temptations  which 
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quickly  sends  many  of  them  on  the  dov/n  road  to 
ndn.  Were  it  easier  for  them  to  get  a  footing  in  the 
country  We  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
would  remain  on  the  land,  many  and  establish  com- 
fortable homes. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  graduated  tax  on  land 
and  other  natural  resources  as  an  ottly  source  for 
raising  revenue.  Its  prime  object  would  be  to  govern 
the  amount  of  land  or  other  natural  resource  that  one 
person  could  acquire  a  title  to,  and  thereby  give 
others  a  chance.  We  could  not  know  imtil  it  had 
been  tried  just  how  ' much-' revettwe* such -admeasure 
would  yield,  but  we  believe  that  under  the  scale  sug- 
gested land  would  bear  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  that  it  now  does.  What- 
ever it  might  be,  it  could  be  divided  between  local, 
state  or  national  authorities  or  supplemented  by  any 
other  tax  that  was  thought  proper. 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS. 

After  the  graduated  tax  on  land  values  and  other 
natural  resources  the  next  most  necessary  thing  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  govetament 
ownership  of  railroads.  It  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted that  our  present  railroad  service  is  costing 
the  people  entirely  too  much  money  and  is  very  unfair 
towards  the  people  in  the  matter  of  discriminations. 
It  is  a  general  custom  in  all  private  business  for  peo- 
ple to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  services  or 
what  they  have  to  sell,  and  those  who  own  railroads 
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feel  tiiat  they  have  as  much  right  to  do  business  on 
this  principle  as  those  engaged  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness; so  their  policy  is  to  charge  all  the  traffic,  will 
bear. 

We  have  read  about  v/here  a  certain  railroad  hauls 
manure  from  Chicago  to  points  in  Southern  Illiuois, 
a  distance  of  200  miles,  for  |5  a  carload,  and  we  sup- 
pose th^  can  alford  to  do  so  or  they  would  not  do  it; 
yet  we  are  charged  f20  for  taking  a  car-load  of  live 
stock  or  grain  to  Chicago  or  bringing  a  load  of  lum- 
ber from  there,  a  distance  of  90  miles.  They  charge 
us  $20  for  bringing  a  car-load  of  stone  from  Naperville 
or  Joliet  to  our  home  town,  a  distance  of  about  60 
miles;  or  $15  for  carrying  a  car-load  of  brick  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles.  They  charge  more  than  twice  as 
much  for  hauling  a  car-load  of  stone  60  miles  than 
the  men  who  quarry  the  stone  and  load  it  onto  the 
cars  get  for  it. 

If  the  freight  on  stone  and  other  building  mater- 
ial was  as  low  as  the  railroad  mentioned  hauls  the 
manure  for,  what  a  stimulant  it  would  be  to  build 
and  to  how  many  would  it^give  employment  to  pro- 
duce this  material,  and  what  comfort  and  profit  it 
would  bring  to  those  who  would  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  cheaper  building  material.  Could  we  get  freight 
rates  on  material  for  building  hard  roads  as  reasona- 
ble as  this  road  hauls  the  manure,  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  building  of  such  roads  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  correct  by  law 
some  of  the  abuses  of  the  railroads,  but  with  little  re- 
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suits.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  fix  rates.  This  we  con- 
sider Tery  impracti<»tble;  for^  should  they  make  a 
uniform  scale  of  rates  for  a;ll  roads,  it  would  have  to 
be  high  enough  to  permit  those  roads  with  the  least 
favorable  conditions  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit,  and 
such  a  rate  would  be  no  restraint  at  all  to  the  more 
favored  roads  and  especially  to  our  great  trunk  lines. 
To  fix  just  and  reasonable  rates  on  each  class  of 
freight  and  suited  to  the  CQnditions  of  each  separate 
road  would  require  men  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  every  detail  of  the  business  in  each  particular  case. 
It  would  require  an  army  of  government  officials 
skilled  in  all  the  details  of  railroad  business  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  emiiloyees  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves;  and  all  this  merely  to  watch  the 
railroads.  If  we  could  get  men  competent  to  do  all 
this  work  and  men  that  would  be  fa^r  to  both  the 
tailroads  and  tibe  public,  would  they  not  be  competent 
to  manage  the  railroads  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  could  we  not  trust  them?  How  much  simpler 
the  whole  thing  would  be  where  they  had  th^  actual 
transaction  of  the  business  in  their  own  hands  as  a 
guide. 

With  private  ownership  and  govemm^t  watching 
and  fixing  of  rates  there  would  be  const&nt  litigation 

between  the  railroads  and  the  government  officials 
or  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  which  would  cost  untold 
millions  ct  dollars. 

The  people  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  go  into  the 
railroad  business  through  their  representative,  the 
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government,  as'  any  private  concern  has,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  railroad 
question.  We  would  not  attempt  to  take  over  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  at  once  and  place  them  under 
government  control,  but  would  buy  out  existing  lines 
or  build  new  ones  where  the  need  was  most  urgent, 
permitting  private  corporations  to  continue  to  occupy 
the  field  where  they  would  furnish  the  service  as 
cheaply  and  as  satisfactorily  as  it  was  believed  could 
be  done  by  the  government. 

The  government  should  aim  to  run  ttiese  railroads 

on  purely  business  principles.  The  c6arg4s'^  should 
be  such  as  would  cover  running  expenses,  pay  interest 
on  the  original  cost,  and  provide  a  moderate  sinking 
fund  that  would  in  time  cancel  the  first  cost  of  the 
roads. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

When  we  talk  about  government  ownership  ot 
railroads  people  will  begin  to  say:  "Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money  with  whicn  to  build  these  rail- 
roads?' Now  we  admit  it  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. We  believe  that  much  of  the  prejudice  against 
government  ownership  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
who  have  advocated  it  have  coupled  It  with  some  un- 
sound scheme  for  raising  funds  with  v/hich  to  buy  out 
existing  systems  or  build  new  ones.  Any  plan  that  is 
not  built  up  on  a  sound  financial  basis  would  ^oon 
prove  a  failure.  We  should  not  attempt  to  meet  these 
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expenses  by  the  issuing  of  large  Quantities  of  paper 

money  and  especially  with  no  promise  to  redeem  in 
the  standard  money  of  the  country. 

We  can,  however,  with  perfect  safety  borrow  the 
money  and  honaw  it  from  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  a  postal  savings  bank.  This  would  not 
only  provide  the  means  for  building  or  buying  the 
railroads,  but  it  woi^d  provide  a  safe  means  of  caring 
for  the  savings  of  the  people  and  enable  them  to  se- 
cure a  low  rate  of  interest  on  their  savings.  It  would 
thus  encourage  economy  and  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 


THE  (TARIFF  QUESTION. 

TTnder  the  title  we  have  chosen  we  feel  impelled  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  tariff  question.  The  advocates 
of  what  they  call  protection  want  to  live,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  let  live.  We  believe  that  this  so-called 
protective  policy  is  unjust  in  principle  and  unwise  in 
practice.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  bad  principle  to  dele- 
gate to  Congress  the  right  to  build  up  one  industry 
at  the  expense  of  another.  If  any  Industry  is  really 
unprofitable  and  cannot  be  maintained  without  such 
aid  it  is  unwise  and  unbusinesslike  to  foster  it  in  this 
way.  We  (had  better  buy  the  things  which  these  in- 
dustries would  produce  from  such  foreign  countries 
as  can  produce  them  more  cheaply  than  we  can,  and 
direct  our  efforts  towards  producing  that  which  we 
can  produce  profitably  without  «uch  aid. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  all  our 
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nramifacturing  industries  and  some  others  have  been 

built  up  by  this  "protective"  principle,  and  that  had 
it  not  been  for  it  we  would  still  be  in  a  semi-civilized 
condition  and  located  in  a  howling  wilderness.  They 
forget  that  in  Colonial  times,  without  even  the  ad- 
vantage incidental  to  a,  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the 
people  were  willing  and  anxious  to  manufacture  many 
articles,  and  how  the  mother  country  tried  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  man- 
ufacturers prospered  under  a  tarifE  that  averaged  only 
_  ;15  per  ppTi  t.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  fliey 
prospered  under  a  tariff  which  averaged  only  25  per 
cent.  Of  course  they  were  not  the  full  grown  giant 
corporations  of  the  present  day,  but  they  were 
healthy,  active,  growing  industries.  Now  these  full- 
grown  industries  demand  the  advantage  of  a  tariff 
that  averages  60  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  manufacturing 
interests  has  never  in  any  way  been  dependent  upon 
favors  from  the  government,  but  that  it  always  has 
been  and  still  is  incidental  to  the  development  of 
the  country.  We  believe  that  our  great  industrial 
progress  which  the  advocates  of  "protection"  claim 
as  the  result  of  Its  influence  has  been  due  to  the 
abundance  of  our  great  natural  resources;    and  es^ 

Cpecially  since  the  close  of  the  wair  of  the  Rebellion  to 
the  influence  of  the  Homest^d  law,  which  gave  tlie 
people  better  access  to  the  land  than  they  had  had 
before.  We  believe  that  our  progress  would  have 
been  even  greater  had  we  always  adhered  strictly  to 
the  policy  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
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Our  present  high  tariff  is  dhrectly  responsible  for 

the  existence  of  many  of  our  worst  trusts.  Give  us 
the  graduated  tax  on  land  values,  government  own- 
ership of  railroads,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  and 
we  will  have  little  cause  for  complaint  on  account  of 
trusts  and  monopolies.  Our  tariff  policy  is  also  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  destruction  of  our  natural  for- 
ests, the  evil  consequences  of  which  we  are  yet  to 
feel  most  keenly. 

The  beneficiaries  of  protection  tell  us  first  that 
the  tariff  makes  high  wages.  Then  they  turn  around 
and  tell  us  they  must  liave  such  "protection"  because 
wages  are  high.  If  "protection"  makes  high  wagra 
and  adds  no  burden  to  consumers,  then  why  don't  they 
put  the  tariff  up  so  as  to  give  the  laboring  man  all  he 
asks  for?  If  a  high  tariff  makes  good  times  and  high 
prices  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  ;why  don't  they 
give  us  farmers  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  corn?  What  is 
the  use  of  stopping  at  40  or  50  cents? .  The  fact  is 
'"protection"  never  has  a.dded  one  peAny  to  the  gen- 
eral average  of  wages.  To  raise  the  price  of  every- 
'"thing  that  the  laborer  works  with  or  to  raise  the  price 
of  material  which  enters  into  the  construction  of 
things  on  which  the  laborer.is  employed  can  have  but 
one  effect,  and  that  is  to  restrict  production,  lessen 
^e  demand  for  labor  and  lower  wages. 

Free  and  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  be^ 
tween  nations  binds  them  together  in  friendship  and 
lessens  the  danger  of  war,  while  the  constant  teasing 
of  one  another  with  their  tariff  sticks  disturbs  their 
Otherwise  peaceful  relations.    "Reciprocity"  is  the 
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biggest  humbug  of  the  a^e.  It  is  only  an  excuse  for 
maintaining  a  high  tariff.  With  a  Senate  many  of  the 
members  of  which  are  interested  in  highly  protected 
industries,  tliei'e  is  not  much  chnnce  of  their  ratifying 
any  treaties  that  do  not  give  them  everything.  Had 
we  the  most  perfect  reciprocal  trade  treaties  that 
could  be  made  established  with  every  nation  upon 
the  iace  of  the  globe,  we  would  still  have  no  ad- 
vantage that  we  might  not  have  under  the  lowest  tar- 
iff possible  consistent  with  needed  revenue.  It  is  true 
that  other  nations  might  not  always  reciprocate  with 
a  low  tariff  on  what  we  would  like  to  sell  to  them,  but 
we  believe  with.no  cause  for  complaint  towards  us 
they  would  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy. 
Should  they  not  do  so  they  would  be  hurting  them- 
selves a  great  deal  more  than  us,  and  it  would  not  pay 
us  to  begin  a  policy  of  retaliation,  tjiereby  adding  a 
burden  to  our  own  people  who  would  buy  goods  from 
them.  Let  us  make  our  ovvn  tariff  schedules  and  leave"\ 
^^^her  nations  make  theirs. 

.fltgo,  yfre  have  tUready  during  the 
past  two  years  expended  more 
tiian  two  billions  of  dollars  in  pub- 
lic consi  ruction  work  in  an  effort 
to  relie\e  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion ano  it  has  brought  but  little 
relief.  What  we  now  need  is  some 
Editor  Ottawa  News:  plan  that  will  cost  but  little  money 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  pro-  I  and  be  self-sustaining  from  the 
posed  five  billion    dollar    federal  start. 

bond  issue  to  be  used  in  an  effort  When  Joseph  bought  up  the  sur- 
to  end  the  depression.  We  do  not  plus  wheat  in  Egypt  3,700  years 
believe  it  can  be  done  in  the  man-  ago,  he  did  not  ask  for  a  bond  is- 

ner  suggested  but  would  only  get  sue  with  which  to  finance  the  pro- 

us  deeper  into  the  mire.   As  point-  ject.    He  started  building  store- 
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wheat  No  doubt  wheat  was  very 
cheap  and  so  was  labor.  He  prob- 
ably paid  the  laborers  largely  witii 

wheat-  He  no  doubt  exchanged 
wheat  for  other  commodities  with 
those  who  came  into  Egypt  to 
trade.  He  sold  these  other  com- 
odities  to  the  Egyptian  people, 
ade  good  profits  on  the  transac- 
tions and  everybody  was  happy 
and  contented.*^' 

In  a  shnilar  manner  our  govern- 
ment today,  with  a  moderate  out- 
ay  of  funds  could  begin  building 
torehouses  and  grain  elevators 
and  began  trading  in  certain  com- 
modities of  a  non-perishable  na- 
ture, both  agricultural  and  others. 

In  buying  these  ccmimodities  we 
Would  pay  for  them  by  an  issue  of 
paper    money    never    greater  in 
■volume  at  any  time  than  the  value 
of  such  commodities  held  in  store 
in  government  owned  warehouses 
and  grain  elevators.    Such  a  plan 
would    provide    an  abundance  of 
currencv  with  which  to  convenient- 
ly  transacted    the  business  of  the 
country.    It  ^vould  be  a  perfectly 
sound  currency  because  It  ^ould 
be  based  on  the  value  of  the  com- 
jmodities  and  their  value  would  be 
;  measured  by  the  standard  monev 
of    the    country.  Commodities 
,  could  be  exchanged    at  any  time 
for  either  gold    or  silver  if  these 
metals  were  needed. 

In  imdertaking  such  a  govern- 
ment enterprise  we  would  not  in- 
terfere with  private  enterprise  ex- 
cept as  a  lawful  competitor.  If 
government  enterprice  can  render 
any  service  to  the  people  more  ef- 
ficiently than  private  enterprise, 
;:why  not  government  enterprise? 


but  if  private  enterprise  can  do  the 
job  better,  then  we  are  for  pri^m-te 
enterprise/Private  enterprise  mu.^t 

always  earn  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  commodities  while  be- 
ing marketed  or  stored.  these 
interest  charges  constitute  a  very^ 
large  propuiiitii  of  the  cost  of* 
marketing.  Under  our  plan  of 
issuing  money  to  represent  the 
value  of  commodities  while  they 
are  being  marketed,  or  stored  all 
such  interest  charges  wWd  be 
eliminated.  Also  we  believe  this 
plan  would  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  agricultural  marketing  prob- 
lem. It  would  effect  a  saving  both 
in  the  marketing  of  the  fanners 
products  as  well  as  in  many  things 
which  he  has  to  buy. 

E.  U.  HIESTER. 
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bi^.^est  humbug  of  the  age.  It  is  only  an  excuse  for 
maintaining  a  high  tariff.  With  a  Senate  many  of  the 
members  of  which  are  interested  in  highly  protected 
industries,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  their  ratifying 
any  treaties  that  do  not  give  them  everything.  Had 
we  the  most  perfect  reciprocal  trade  treaties  that 
could  be  made  established  with  every  nation  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe,  Ave  Avould  still  have  no  ad- 
vantage that  we  might  not  have  under  the  lowest  tar- 
iff possible  consistent  with  needed  revenue.  It  is  true 
that  other  nations  might  not  always  reciprocate  with 
a  low  tariff  on  what  we  would  like  to  sell  to  them,  but 
we  believe  with.no  cause  for  complaint  towards  us 
they  would  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy. 
Should  they  not  do  so  they  would  be  hurting  them- 
selves a  great  deal  more  than  us,  and  it  would  not  pay 
us  to  begin  a  policy  of  retaliation,  thereby  adding  a 
burden  to  our  own  people  who  would  buy  goods  from 
iliem.  Let  us  make  our  ov/n  tariff  schedules  and  leave"^ 
^^jjther  nations  make  theirs. 

,ago,  we  have  already  during  the 
past  two   years   expended  more 
than  two  billions  of  dollars  in  pub- 
lic construction  work  in  an  effort 
OPPOSED  TO  FEDERAL  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situa- 

PBOSFEBITY  BOND  ISSUE,  tion  and  it  has  brought  but  little 

  '  relief.   What  we  now  need  is  some 

Editor  Ottawa  News:  plan  that  will  cost  but  little  money 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  pro-  i  and  be  self-sustaining  from  the 
posed  five  billion    dollar    federal  start. 

bond  issue  to  be  used  in  an  effort  When  Joseph  bought  up  the  sur- 
to  end  the  depression.  We  do  not  plus  wheat  in  Egypt  3,700  years 
believe  it  can  be  done  in  the  man-  ago,  he  did  not  ask  for  a  bond  is- 

ner  suggested  but  would  only  get  sue  with  which  to  finance  the  pro- 
us  deeper  into  the  mire.  As  point-  ject.  He  started  building  store- 
Q^^ut  M  Jdr.  Hoover  a  few  days  houses  at  once  m^..began^bu^^ 


wheat  No  doubt  wheat  was  very 
cheap  and  so  was  labor.  He  prob- 
ably paid  the  laborers  largely  wilfi 
wheat.     He  no  doubt  exchanged 

wheat  for  other  commodities  with 
those  who  came  into  Egypt  to 
trade.  He  sold  these  other  com- 
modities to  the  Egyptian  people, 
made  good  profits  on  the  trMisac- 
tions  and  everybody  was  happy 
and  contented. 

In  a  similar  manner  our  govern- 
ment today,  with  a  moderate  out- 
lay of  funds  could  begin  building 

storehouses   and   grain  elevators 
and  began  trading  in  certain  com- 
modities of  a  non-perishable  na-  \ 
ture,  both  agricultural  and  others. 

In  buying  these  commodities  we 
would  pay  for  them  by  an  issue  of 
paper  money  never  greater  in 
volume  at  any  time  than  the  value 
of  such  commodities  held  in  store 
in  government  owned  warehouses 
and  grain  elevators.  Such  a  plan 
would  pro^de  an  abundance  of 
currency  with  which  to  convenient- 
ly transacted  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  a  perfectly 
sound  currency  because  it  would 
be  based  on  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities and  their  value  would  be 
measured  by  the  standard  money 
of  the  country.  Commodities 
could  be  exchanged  at  any  time 
for  either  gold  or  silver  if  these 
metals  were  needed. 

In  undertaking  sych  a  govern- 
ment enterprise  we  would  not  in-^ 
terfere  with  private  enterprise  ex-; 
cept  as  a  lawful  competitor.  If  I 
government  enterprice  can  render  i 
any  service  to  the  people  more  ef- 1 
ficiently  than  private  enterprise,  f 
why  not  government  enterprise? 


but  if  private  enterprise  can  do  the 
job  better,  then  we  are  for  private 
enterprise.  Private  enterprise  must 
always  earn  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  commodities  while  be- 
ing marketed  or  stored,  these 
interest  charges  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
marketing.  Under  our  plan  of 
issuing  money  to  represent  the 
value  of  commodities  while  they 
are  being  marketed,  or  stored  all 
such  interest  charges  would  be 
eliminated.  Also  we  believe  this 
plan  would  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  agricultural  marketing  prob- 
lem. It  would  effect  a  saving  both 
in  the  marketing  of  the  farmers 
products  as  well  as  in  many  things 
which  he  has  to  buy. 

B.  U.  HIESTER. 


Thur^dav.  Mav  26,  1932. 
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Speech  by  William  D.  Haywood  at  Meeting  Held  for 
the  Beneat  of  the  Buccafori  Defense,  at  Progress 
Assembly  Rooms,  New  York,  March  16,  1911. 

Comrades  and  Fellow  Workers:  I  am  here  to-night 
with  a  heavy  heart.    I  can  see  in  that  Raymond  btreet 
iail  our  comrade  and  fellow-worker  Buccafori  in  a 
'ceU.  a  miserable  cell,  perhaps  4/2  feet  wide,  7  ie^t 
long,  sleeping  on  an  iron  shelf,  wrapped  up  m  a  dirty 
blanket,  vermin-infested  perhaps ;  surrounded  by  human 
wolves,  those  who  are  willing  to  tear  him  limb  from  hmb, 
those  who  will  not  feel  that  their  duty  to  the  political 
state  is  entirely  fulfiUed  until  Buccafori's  heart  ceases  to 
beat    I  had  felt  that  this  would  be  a  great  meeting.  1 
feel  now  that  I  would  hate  to  be  in  Buccafori  s  place.  It 
is  better,  when  charged  with- crime  by  a  capitalist  or  by 
the  capitalist  class,  to  hold  a  prominent  office  in  a  great 
labor  organization.   You  will  then  draw  around  you  sup- 
port—support sufficient  to  protect  and  to  save  your  lite. 
Had  I  been  an  ordinary  member  of  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
labor  organization  no  more  prominent  than  a  shoe 
worker  of  Brooklvn  I  would  not  be  here  to-night.'  I  am 
certain  that  I  would  be  sleeping  in  a  bed  of  quicklime 
within  the  walls  of  the  Idaho  State  penitentiary.   But  it 
happened  that  I  was  a  prominent  official  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization that  was  known  world-wide ;  and  for  one  to 
raise  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  officials  of  that  organiza- 
tion meant  to  give  the  speaker  prominence.   To  speak  in 
favor  of  Buccafori  is  to  come  into  an  out-of-the-way 
part  of  town  and  to  speak  to  a  small  audience.  There 
are  those  who  prefer  prominence  to  saving  a  fellow- 
worker's  Hfe.   I  came  here  to-night  to  do  my  little  part, 
feeling  that  Buccafori  is  as  much  to  the  labor  movement, 
is  as  much  to  the  working  class,  is  as  beneficial  to  society 
as  I  myself,  as  any  member  here,  or  any  of  those  who 
ever  lifted  their  voice  for  me.  r  a  tA 
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Speech  by  William  D.  Haywood  at  Meeting  Held  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Buccafori  Defense,  at  Progress 
Assembly  Rooms,  New  York,  March  16, 1911. 

Comrades  and  Fellow  Workers:  I  am  here  to-night 
with  a  heavy  heart.    I  can  see  in  that  Raymond  btreet 
iail  our  comrade  and  fellow-worker  Buccaiori  m  a 
cell    a  miserable  cell,  perhaps  4^  ^eet-  wide,  7  ifft 
long,  sleeping  on  an  iron  shelf,  wrapped  up  in  a  dirty 
blanket,  vermin-infested  perhaps ;  surrounded  by  human 
wolves,  those  who  are  willing  to  tear  him  limb  from  hmb 
those  who  Will  not  feel  that  their  duty  to  the  political 
state  is  entirely  fulfiUed  until  Buccafori's  heart  ceases  to 
beat.    I  had  f^t  that  this  would  be  a  great  meeting.  1 
feel  now  that  I  would  hate  to  be  in  Buccafori  s  place,  it 
is  better,  when  charged  with,  crime  by  a  capitalist  or  by 
the  capitalist  class,  to  hold  a  prominent  office  m  a  great 
labor  organization.  You  will  then  draw  around  you  sup- 
port—support sufficient  to  protect  and  to  save  your  lite. 
Had  I  been  an  ordinary  member  of  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
labor  organization  no  more  prominent  than  a  shoe 
worker  of  Brooklyn  1  would  not  be  here  to-night.   I  am 
certain  that  I  would  be  sleeping  in  a  bed  of  quicklime 
within  the  walls  of  the  Idaho  State  penitentiary.   But  it 
happened  that  I  was  a  prominent  official  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization that  was  known  world-wide;  and  for  one  to 
raise  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  officials  of  that  organiza- 
tion meant  to  give  the  speaker  prominence.  To.  speak  in 
favor  of  Buccafori  is  to  come  into  an  out-of-the-way 
part  of  town  and  to  speak  to  a  small  audience.  There 
are  those  who  prefer  prominence  to  saving  a  fellow- 
worker's  life.    I  came  here  to-night  to  do  my  little  part, 
feeling  that  Buccafori  is  as  much  to  the  labor  movement, 
is  as  much  to  the  working  class,  is  as  beneficial  to  society 
as  I  myself,  as  any  member  here,  or  any  of  those  who 
ever  .lifted  their  voice  for  me.  J^A^^ 
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I  am  sorry  that  I  haven't  supernatural  strength  to 
reach  into  that  prison  and  release  Buccafori.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  can't  bring  together  the  forces  that  saved  my  life. 
I  can  only  speak  here  as  an  individual. 

I  came  to-night  to  speak  to  you  on  the  general 
strike.  And  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  in  lie  year,  is 
a  fitting  time.  Forty  years  ago  to-day  there  began  the 
greatest  general  strike  known  in  modern  history,  the 
French  Commune;  a  strike  that  required  the  political 
powers  of  two  nations  to  subdue,  namely,  that  of  France 
and  the  iron  hand  of  a  Bismarck  government  of  Ger- 
many. That  the  workers  would  have  won  that  strike  had 
it  not  been  for  the  copartnership  of  the  two  nations,  there 
is  to  my  mind  no  question.  They  would  have  overcome 
the  divisions  of  opinion  among  themselves.  They  would 
have  re-established  the  great  national  ^workshops  that 
existed  in  Paris  and  throughout  France  in  1848.  The 
world  would  have  been  on,the  highway  toward  an  indus- 
trial democracy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  murderous  com- 
pact between  Bismarck  and  the  government  oi  Versailles. 

We  are  met  to-night  to  consider  the  general  strike 
as  a  weapon  of  the  working  class.  I  must  admit  to  you 
that  I  am  not  well  posted  on  the  theories  advanced  by 
Jaures,  Vandervelde,  Kautsky,  and  others  who  write  and 
speak  about  the  general  strike.  But  I  am  not  here  to 
theorize,  not  here  to  talk  in  the  abstract,  but  to  get  down 
to  the  concrete  subject  whether  or  not  the  general  strike 
is  an  effective  weapon  for  the  working  class.  There  are 
vote-getters  and  politicians  who  waste  their  time  coming 
into  a  community  where  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  have 
.  no  vote,  where  the  women  are  disfranchised  100  per 
cent,  and  where  the  boys  and  girls  under  age,  of  course, 
are  not  enfranchised.  Still  they  will  speak  to  these  peo- 
ple about  the  power  of  the  ballot,  and  they  never  mention 
a  thing  cbout  the  power  of  the  general  strike.  They 
seem  to  lack  the  foresight,  the  penetration  to  interpret 
political  power.  They  seem  to  lack  the  understanding 
that  the  broadest  interpretation  of  political  power  comes 
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through  the  industrial  organization ;  that  the  nidustrial 
organization  is  capable  not  only  of  the  geneml  strike 
but  prevents  the  capitalists  from  disfranchismg  the 
worker:  it  gives  the  vote  to  women,  it  re-enfranchises 
the  black  man  and  places  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  every 
boy  and  girl  employed  in  a  shop,  makes  them  e Ugib  e 
to  take  part  in  the  general  strike,  makes  them  eligible 
to  legislate  for  themselves  where  they  are  most  mtrested 
in  changing  conditions,  namely,  in  ^  place  where  they 

work.  L        u     •  f 

I  am  sorry  sometimes  that  I  am  not  a  better  theorist, 
but  as  all  theory  comes  from  practice  you  wiU  have  ob- 
served, before  I  proceed  very  long,  that  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  general  strikes  in  operation.  _ 

Going  back  not  so  far  as  the  Commune  of  Paris,  which 
occurred  in  187 1,  we  find  the  great  strike  m  Spam  in 
1874,  when  the  workers  of  that  country  won  m  spite  ot 
combined  opposition  against  them  and  took  control  of  the 
civil  affairs.  We  find  the  great  strike  in  Bilboa,  in  Brus- 
sels And  coming  down  through  the  halls  of  time,  the 
greatest-  strike  is  the  general  strike  of  Russia,  when  the 
workers  of  that  country  compelled  the  government  to  es- 
tablish a  constitution,  to  give  them  a  form  of  government 
—which,  bv  the  way,  has  since  been  taken  from  them,  and 
it  would  cause  one  to  look  on  the  political  force,  of  Russia 
at  least,  as  a  bauble  not  worth  fighting  for.  They  gave  up 
the  general  strike  for  a  political  constitution.  The  gen- 
eral strike  could  and  did  win  for  them  many  concessions 
they  could  gain  in  no  other  way. 

While  across  the  water  I  visited  Sweden,  the  scene 
of  a  great  general  strike,  and  I  discovered  that  there  they 
won  many  concessions,  political  as  well  as  economic ;  and 
I  happened  to.he  in  France,  the  home  of  all  revolutions, 
during  the  strike  on  the  railroads,  on  the  state  as  well  as. 
the  privately  owned  roads.  There  had  been  standing  m 
the  parUament  of  France  many  laws  looking  toward  the 
improvwn^t  of  Ae  men  employed  on  the  railroads. 
They  became  dissatisfied  and  disgruntled  with  the  con- 
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tinued  dilatory  practices  of  the  politicians  and  they  de- 
clared a  general  strike.  The  demands  of  the  workers 
were  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  three  to  five  francs 
a  day,  for  a  reduction  of  hours  and  for  the  retroaction 
of  the  pension  law.  They  were  on  strike  three  days.  It 
was  a  general  strike  as  far  as  the  railroads  were  con- 
cerned. It  tied  up  transportation  and  communication 
from  Paris  to  all  the  seaport  towns.  The  strike  had  not 
been  on  three  days  when  the  government  granted  every 
demand  of  the  workers.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
Briand  had  issued  his  infamous  order  making  the  rail- 
roaders soldiers— reservists.  The  men  went  back  as  con- 
scripts; and  many  scabs,  as  we  call  them  over  here  (I 

-  don't  know  what  the  French  call  them  ;  in  England  they 
call  them  "blacklegs"),  were  put  on  the  roads  to  take  the 
places  of  3,500  discharged  men. 

The  strike. apparently  was  broken,  officially  declared 
off  by  the  workers.  It's  true  their  demands  had  all  been 
granted,  but  remember  there  were  3,500  of  their  fellow- 
workers  discharged.  The  strikers  immediately  started 
a  campai^  to  have  the  victimized  workers  reinstated. 
And  their  campaign  was  a  part  of  the  general  strike.  It 

.  was  what  they  called  the  "greve  perlee,"  or  the  "drop 
strike" — if  you  can  conceive  of  a  strike  while  everybody 
is  at  work ;  everybody  belonging  to  the  union  receiving 
full  time,  and  many  of  them  getting  overtime,  and.  the 
strike  in  full  force  and  very  effective.  This  is  the  way  it 
worked— and  I  tell  it  to  you  in  hopes  that  you  will  spread 
the  good  news  to  your  fellow-workers  and  apply  it  your- 
selves whenever  occasion  demands — namely,  that  of  mak- 
ing the  capitalist  suflfer.  Now  there  is  only  one  way  to 
do  that ;  that  is,  to  strike  him  in  the  place  where  he  car- 
ries his  heart  and  soul,  his  center  of  feeling— the  pocket- 
book.  And  that  is  what  those  strikers  did.  They  began 
^t  pnce  to  make  the  railroads  lose  money,  to  make  the 

.  government  to  lose  money,  to  make  transportation  a  farce 
so  far  as  France  was  concerned.  Before  I  left  that  coun- 
try, on  my  first  visit— and  it  was  during  the  time  that  the 
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strike  was  on— there  were  50,000  tons  of  freight  piled  up 
at  Havre,  and  a  proportionately  large  amount  at  every 
other  seaport  town.  This  freight  the  railroaders  would 
not  move.  They  did  not  move  it  at  first,  and  when  they 
did  it  was  in  this  way ;  they  would  load  a  trainload  of 
freight  for  Paris  and  by  some  mistake  would  be  billed 
through  to  Lyons,  and  when  the  freight  was  found  at 
Lyons,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  consignee  at  Paris  it 
was  carried  straight  through  the  town  on  to  Bayonne  or 
Marseilles  or  some  other  place— to  any  place  but  where 
it  properly  belonged.  Perishable  freight  was  taken  out 
by  the  trainload  and  sidetracked.  The  condition  became 
such  that  the  merchants  themselves  were  compelled  to 
send  their  agents  down  into  the  depots  to  look  up  their, 
consignments  of  freight— and  with  very  Uttle  assurance 
of  finding  it  at  all.  That  this  was  the  systematic  work 
of  the  railroaders  there  is  no  question,  because  a  package 
addressed  to  Merle,  one  of  the  editors  of  '"La  Guerre 
Sociale"  now  occupying  a  cell  in  the  Prison  of  the  Saint, 
was  marked  with  an  inscription  on  the  comer  "Sabo- 
tagers  please  note  address."  This  package  went  through 
posthaste.  It  worked  so  well  that  some  of  the  merchants 
began  using  the  name  of  "La  Guerre  Sociale"  to  have 
their  packages  immediately  delivered.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  managers  of  the  paper  to  threaten  to  sue  them 
unless  they  refrained  from  using  the  name  of  the  paper 

for  railroad  purposes.  «       .        ,  u 

Nearly  all  the  workers  have  been  remstated  at  the 
present  time  on  the  railroads  of  France.' 

That  is  certainly  one  splendid  example  of  what  the 
general  strike  can  accomplish  for  the  working  class. 

Another  is  the  strike  of  the  railroaders  in  Italy.  The 
railroaders  there  are  organized  in  one  great  industrial 
union,  one  card,  taking  into  membership  the  stenog- 
raphers, train  dispatchers,  freight  handlers,  train  crews 
and  section  crews.  Everyone  who  works  on  the  railroad 
is  a  member  of  the  organization;  not  like  it  is  in  this 
country,  split  up  into  as  many  divisions  as  they  can  pos- 
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-  sibly  get  them  into.  There  they  are  all  one.  There  vyas 
a  great  general  strike.  It  resulted  in  the  country  taking 
over  the  railroads.  But  the  government  made  the  mis- 
take of  placing  politicians  in  control,  giving  politicians 
the  management  of  the  railroads.  This  operated  but  little 
better  than  under  private  capitalism.  The  service  was 
inefficient.  They  could  make  no  money.  The  rolling 
stock  was  rapidly  going  to  wreck.  Then  the  railroad 
organizations  issued  this  ultimatum  to  the  government, 
and  its  now  stands:  'Turn  the  railroads  over  to  us.  We 
will  operate  them  and  give  you  the  most  effiicient  service 
to  be  found  on  railroads  in  any  country."  Would  tha,t  be 
a  success  for  the  general  strike?  I  rather  think  so. 

And  in  Wales  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  there,  not 

to  theorize  but  to  take  part  in  the  general  strike  among 
the  coal  miners.  Previous  to  my  coming,  or  in  previous 
strikes,  the  Welsh  miners  had  been  in  the  habit  of  quit- 
ting work,  carrying  out  their  tools,  permitting  the  mine 
managers  to  run  the  pumps,  allowing  the  engine  winders 
to  remain  at  work,  carrying  food  down  to  the  horses, 
keeping  the  mines  in  good  shape,  while  the  miners  theni- 
selves  were  marching  from  place  to  place  singing  their 
old-time  songs,  gathering  on  the  meeting  grounds  of  the 
ancient  Druids  and  listening  to  the  speeches  of  the  labor 
leaders ;  starving  for  weeks  contentedly,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions acting  most  peaceably;  going  back  to  work  whai 
they  were  compelled  to  by  starvation.  But  this  last  strike 
was  an  entirely  different  one.  It  was  like  the  shoemakers' 
strike  in  Brooklyn.  Some  new  methods  had  been  in- 
jected into  the  strike.  I  had  spoken  there  on  a  number 
of  occasions  previous  to  the  strike  being  inaugurated, 
and  I  told  them  of  the  methods  that  we  adopted  in  the 
West,  where  every  man  employed  in  and  arotmd  the  mine 
belongs  to  the  same  organization ;  where,  when  we  went 
on  strike,  the  mine  closed  down.  They  thought  that  that 
was  a  very  excellent  system.  So  the  strike  was  declared. 
They  at  once  notified  the  engine  winders,  who  had  a^epa- 
rate  contract  with  the  mine  owners,  that  they  would  not  - 
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be  allowed  to  work.  The  engine  winders  passed  a  reso- 
lution saying  that  they  would  not  work.  The  haulers 
took  the  same  position.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach 
the  mines  to  run  the  machinery.  Well,  the  mine  man- 
ager, like  the  mine  managers  everywhere,  taking  imto 
himself  the  idea  that  the  mines  belonged  to  him,  said, 
.  "Certainly  the  men  won't  interfere  with  us.  We  will  go 
up  and  run  the  machinery."  And  they  took  along  the 
office  force.  But  the  miners  had  a  different  notion  and 
they  said,  "You  can  work  in  the  office,  but  you  can't  run 
this  machinery.  That  isn't  your  work.  If  you  run  that 
you  will  be  scabbing;  and  we  don't  permit  you  to  scab — 
not  in  this  section  of  the  country,  now."  They  were 
compelled  to  go  back  to  the  office.  There  were  325 
horses  underground,  which  the  manager,  Llewellyn,  com- 
plained about  being  in  a  starving  condition.  The  officials 
of  the  tuiion  said,  "We  will  hoist  the  horses  out  of  the 
mine." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "we  don't  want  to  bring  them  up. 
We  will  all  be  friends  in  a  few  days." 

"You  will  either  bring  up  the  horses  now  or  you  will 
let  them  stay  there."  • 

He  said,  "No,  we  won't  bring  them  up  now." 

The  pumps  were  closed  down  oh  the  Cambria  mine. 

12,000  miners  were  there  to  see  that  they  didn't  open. 
Llewellyn  started  a  hue  and  cry  that  the  horses  would 
be  drowned,  and  the  king  sent  the  police,  sent  the  soldiers 
and  sent  a  message  to  Llewellyn  asking  "if  the  horses 
were  still  safe."  He  didn't  say  anything  about  his  sub- 
jects, the  men.  Guarded  by  soldiers,  a  few  scabs,  as- 
sisted by  the  office  force,  were  able  to  run  the  pumps. 
Llewellyn  himself  and  his  bookkeeping  force  went  down 
and  fed  the  horses. 

Had  there  been  an  industrial  organization  comprising 
the  railroaders  and  every  other  branch  of  industry,  the 
mines  of  Wales  would  be  closed  down  to-day. 

We  found  the  same  condition  throughout  the  West. 
We  never  had  any  trouble  about  closing  5ie  mines-down ; 
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and  could  keep  them  closed  down  for  an  indefinite  period. 
It  was  always  the  craft  unions  that  caused  us  to  lose  our 
fights  when  we  did  lose.  I  recall  the  first  general  strike 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  when  all  the  mines  in  that  district 
were  closed  down  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
mine  owners  brought  in  thugs  the  first  thing.  ^  They  at- 
tempted to  man  the  mines  with  men  carrying  sixshooters. 
and  rifles.  There  was  a  pitched  battle  between  miners 
and  thugs.  A  few  were  killed  on  each  side.  And  then 
the  mine  owners  asked  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers 
came.  Who  brought  the  soldiers?  Railroads  manned 
by  union  men;  engines  fired  with  coal  mined  by  union 
men.  That  is  the  division  of  labor  that  might  have  lost 
us  Ihe  strite  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  It  didn't  lose  it, 
however.  We  were  successful  in  that  issue.  But  in  Lead- 
ville  we  lost  the  strike  there  because  they  were  able  to 
bring  in  scab  labor  from  other  communities  where  they 
had  the  force  of  the  government  behind  them,  and  the 
force  of  the  troops.  In  1899  we  were  compelled  to  fight 
the  battle  over  in  a  great  general  strike  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes  again.  Then  came  the  general  strike  in  Crip- 
ple Creek,  the  strike  that  has  become  a  household  word 
in  labor  circles  throughout  the  world.  In  Cripple  Creek 
5,000  men  were  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  45  men  be- 
longing to  the  Millmen's  Union  in  Colorado  City ;  45  men 
who  had  been  discharged  simply  because  they  were  trying 
.  to  improve  their  standard  of  living.  By  using  the  state 
troops  and  the  influence  of  the  Federal  government  they 
were  able  to  man  the  mills  in  Colorado  City  with  scab 
millmen;  and  after  months  of  hardship,  after  1,600  of 
our  men  had  been  arrested  and  placed  in  the  Victor  Ar- 
mory in  one  single  room  that  they  called  the  "bullpen," 
after  400  of  them  had  been  loaded  aboard  special  trains 
guarded  by  soldiers,  shipped  away  from  their  homes, 
dumped  out  on  the  prairies  down  in  New  Mexico  and 
Kansas;  after  the  women  who  had  taken  up  the  work 
of  distributing  strike  relief  had  been  placed  under  arrest 
— ^we  find  then  that  they  were  able  to  man  the  mines 
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with  scabs,  the  mills  running  with  scabs,  the  railroads 

conveying  the  ore  from  Cripple  Creek  to  Colorado  City 
run  by  union  men — the  connecting  link  of  a  proposition 
that  was  scabby  at  both  ends !  We  were  not  thoroughly 
organized.  There  has  been  no  time  when  there  has  been 
a  general  strike  in  this  country. 

There  are  three  phases  of  a  general  strike.  They  are: 

A  general  strike  in  an  industry ; 

A  general  strike  in  a  community;  or 

A  general  national  strike. 

The  conditions  for  any  of  the  three  have  never  ex- 
isted. So  how  any  one  can  take  the  position  that  a  gen- 
eral strike  would  not  be  eflFective  and  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  working  class  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
We  know  that  the  capitalist  uses  the  general  strike  to 
good  advantage.  Here  is  the  position  that  we  find  the 
working  class  and  the  capitalists  in.  The  capitalists  have 
wealth;  they  have  money.  They  invest  the  money  in 
machinery,  in  the  resources  of  the  earth.  They  operate 
a  factory,  a  mine,  a  railroad,  a  mill.  They  will  keep  that 
factory  running  just  as  long  as  there  are  profits  coming 
in.  When  anything  happens  to  disturb  the  profits,  what 
do  the  capitalists  do?  They  go  on  strike;  don't  they? 
.They  withdraw  their  finances  from  that  particular  mill. 
They  close  it  down  because  there  are  no  profits  to  be 
made  there.  They  don't  care  what  becomes  of  the  work- 
ing class.  But  the  working  class,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
always  been  taught  to  take  care  of  the  capitalist's  inter- 
est in  the  property.  You  don't  look  after  your  own  inter- 
est, your  labor  power,  realizing  that  without  a  certain 
amount  of  provision  you  can't  reproduce  it.  You  are 
always  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  capitalist,  while 
a  general  strike  would  displace  his  interest  and  would  put 
you  in  possession  of  it. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  urge  upon  the  working  class ; 

to  become  so  organized  on  the  economic  field  that  they 
can  take  and  hold  the  industries  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. Can  you  conceive  of  such  a  thing?  Is  it  possi- 
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ble?  What  are  the  forces  that  prevent  you  from  doing 
so?  You  have  all  the  industries  in  your  own  hands  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  this  justification  for  political 
action,  and  that  is,  to  control  the  forces  of  the  capitalists 
that  they  use  against  us ;  to  be  in  a  position  to-  control 
the  power  of  government  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  the 
army  ineffective,  so  as  to  abolish  totally  the  secret  service 
and  the  force  of  detectives.  That  is  the  reason  that  you 
want  the  power  of  government.  That  is  the  reason  that 
you  should  fully  understand  the  power  of  the  ballot.  Now, 
there  isn't  any  one.  Socialist,  S.  L.  P.,  Industrial  Worker 
or  any  other  workingman  or  woman,  no  matter  what 
society  you  belong  to,  but  what  believes  in  the  ballot. 
.  There  are  those — and  I  am  one  of  them — ^who  refuse 
to  have  the  ballot  interpreted  for  them.  I  know,  or  think 
I  know,  the  power  of  it,  and  I  know  that  the  industrial 
organization,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  is  its  broadest 
interpretation.  I  know,  too,  that  when  the  workers  are 
brought  together  in  a  great  organization  they  are  not 
going  to  cease,  to  vote.  That  is  when  the  workers  will 
begin  to  vote,  to  vote  for  directors  to  operate  the  indus- 
tries in  which  they  are  all  employed. 

So  the  general  strike  is  a  ^hting  weapon  as  well  as  a 
constructive  force.  It  can  be  used,  and  should  be  used, 
equally  as  forcefully  by  the  Socialist  as  by  the  Industrial 
Worker. 

The  Socialists  believe  in  the  general  strike.  -They "also 

believe  in  the  organization  of  industrial  forces  after  the 
general  strike  is  successful.  So,  on  this  great  force  of 
the  working  class  I  believe  we  can  agree  diat  we  should 
unite  into  one  great  organization — ^big  enough  to  take  in 
the  children  that  are  now  working ;  big  enough  to  take  in 
the  black  man ;  the  white  man ;  big  enough  to  take  in  all 
nationadities~an  organization  that  will  be  strong  enough 
to  obliterate  state  boundaries,  to  obliterate  national  boun- 
daries, and  one  that  will  become  the  great  industrial  force 
of  the  working  class  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

I  have  been  lecturing  in  and  around  New  York  now 
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for  three  weeks;  my  general  topic  has  been  Industrialism, 
which  is  the  only  force  under  which  tlie  general  strike 
can  possibly  be  operated.  If  there  are  any  here  inter- 
ested in  ihdustrial  unionism,  and  they  want  any  knowl- 
edge that  I  have,  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  answer 
questions,  because  it  is  only  by  industrial  unionism  that 
the  general  strike^  becomes  possible.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
couldn't  have  a  general  strike  if  they  wanted  to.  They 
are  not  organized  for  a  general  strike.  They  have  27,000 
different  agreements  that^pire  27,000  different  minutes 
of  the  year.  They  will  either  have  to  break  all  of  those 
sacred  contracts  or  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general 
strike  in  that  so-called  "labor  organization."  I  said,  "so- 
called  ;"  I  say  so  advisedly.  Tt  is  not  a  labor  organiza- 
tion; it  is  simply  a  combination  of  job  trusts.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  labor  organization  in  this  country.  And 
I  assure  you,  if  you  could  attend  the  meetings  we  have 
had  in  Philadelphia,  in  Bridgeport  last  night,  in  Haver- 
hill and  in  Harrison,  and  throughout  the  country,  you 
would  agree  that  industrialism  is  coming.  There  isn't 
an3rthirig  can  stop  it.  (Applause.) 

Questions  by  the  Audience. 

O. — Don't  yon  think  there  is  a  lot  of  waste  involved 
in  the  general  strike  in  that  the  sufferers  would  be  the 
workers  in  larger  portion  than  the  capitalists  ?  The  cap- 
italist class  always  has  money  and  can  buy  food,  while 
the  workers  will  just  have  to  starve  and  wait.  I  was  a 
strong  believer  in  the  general  strike  myself  until  I  read 
some  articles  in  The  Call  a  while  ago  on  this  particular 
phase. 

.  A. — The  working  class  haven't  got  anything.  They 
can't  lose  anything.  While  the  capitalist  class  have  got 
all  the  money  and  all  the  credit,  still  if  the  working  class 
laid  off  the  capitalists  couldn't  get  food  at  any  price.  This 
is  the  power  of  the  working  class:  If  the  workers  are 
organized  (remember  now,  I  say  "if  they  are  organized" 
— -by  that  I  don't  mean  100  per  cent,  but  a  good  strong 
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minority),  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  and  they  have  got  the  capitalist  class 
whipped.  The  working  class  can  stand  it  a  week  without 
anything  to  eat — I  have  gone  pretty  nearly  that  long  my- 
self, and  I  wasn't  on  strike.  In  the  meantime  I  hadn't 
lost  any  meals;  I  just  postponed  them.  (Laughter.)  I 
didn't  do  it  voluntarily,  I  tell  you  that^  But  all  the  work- 
ers have  to  do  is  to  organize  so  that  they  can  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets ;  when  .they  have  got  their  hands 
there,  tfie  capitalists  can't  gef*theirs  in.  If  the  workers 
caa  -organize  so  that  they  can  stand  idle  they  will  then  be 
strong  enough  so  that  they  can  take  the  factories.  Now, 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  man  who  goes  out  of  the 
factory  will  be  the  <wie  who  will  be  called  a  scab ;  when 
the  good  union  man  will  stay  in  the  factory,  whether  the 
capitalists  like  it  or  not ;  when  we  lock  the  bosses  out  and 
run  the  factories  to  suit  ourselves.  That  is  our  program. 
We  will  do  it. 

Q. — ^Doesn't  the  trend,  of  your  talk  lead  to  direct  ac- 
tion, or  what  we  call  revolution?  For  instance,. we  try 
to  throw  the  bosses  out;  don't  you  think  the  bosses  will 
strike  back? 

Another  thing:  Of  course,  the  working  class  can 
starve  eight  days,  but  they  can't  starve  nine.  You  don't 
have  to  teach  the  workingman  how  to  starve,  because 
there  were  teachers  before  you.  There  is  no  way  out  but 
fight,  as  I  understand  it.  Do  you  think  you  will  get  your 
industrialism  through  peace  or  through  revolution? 

A. — Well,  comrade,  you  have  no  peace  now.  The  cap- 
italist system,  as  peaceable  as  it  is,  is  killing  off  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  every  year.  That  isn't  peace. 
'  One  hundred  thousand  workers  were  injured  in  tWs 
state  last  year.  I  do  not  care  whether  it's  peaceable  or 
not ;  I  want  to  see  it  come. 

As  for  starving  the  workers  eight  days,  I  made  no 
such  program  I  said  that  they  could,  but  I  don't  want  to 
see  them  do  it.  The  fact  that  I  was  compelled  to  post- 
pone a  few  meals  was  because  I  wasn't  in  the  vicinity  of 
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any  grub..  I  suggest  that  you  break  down  that  idea  that 

you  must  protect  the  boss's  property.  That  is  all  we  are 
lighting  for — what  the  boss  calls  his  ''private  property," 
what  he  calls  his  private  interest  in  the  things  that  the 
people  must  have,  as  a  whole,  to  live.   Those  are  the 

things  we  are  after. 

Q. — Do  the  Industrial  Unionists  believe  in  political 
action?  Have  they  got  any  special  platforms  that  they 
support  ? 

A. — The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  not  a 
political  organization. 

J.— Just  like  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 
A.— No. 

Q.—They  don't  believe  in  any  political  action,  either, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  ^ 

A. — Yes,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  does  believe  in  political  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  political  organization.  The  Industrial  Woik- 
ers  of  the  World  is  an  economic  organization  without 
affiliation  with  any  political  party  or  any  non-political 
sect.  I  as  an  Industrialist  say  that  industrial  unionism 
is  the  broadest  possible  political  interpretation  of  the 
working-class  political  power,  because  by  organizing  the 
workers  industrially  you  at  once  enfranchise  the  women 
in  the  shops,  you  at  once  g^ve  the  black  men  who  are  dis- 
franchised politically  a  voice  in  the  operation  of  the  kt" 
dustries;  and  the  same  would  extend  to  every  worker. 
That  to  my  mind  is  the  kind  of  political  action  that  the 
working  class  wants.  You  must  not  be  content  to  come 
to  the  ballot  box  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  the  ballot  box  erected  by  the  capitalist 
class,  guarded  by  capitalist  henchmen,  and  deposit  your 
ballot  to  be  counted  by  black-handed  thugs,  and  say, 
"That  is  political  action."  You  must  protect  your  ballot 
with  an  organization  that  will  enforce  the  mandates  of 
your  class.  I  want  political  action  that  counts.  I  want  a 
working  class  that  can  hold  an  election  every  day  if  they 
want  to. 
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Q— By  what  means  could  an  Industrial  Unionist 
propagate  Industrial  Unionism  in  his  organization  of  the 
A  F  of  L.?  He  would  he  fired  out  and  lose  his  job. 

*  A  —Well,  the  time  is  coming  when  he  will  have  to 
quit  the  A.  F.  of  L.  anyway.  And  remember,  that  there 
are  000,000  workers  in  the  United  States  who  can  t 
get  iA  the  A.  F.  of  L.  And  when  you  quit  you  are  quit- 
fing  a  caste,  you  are  getting  back  mtp  your  class.  The 
Socialists  have  been  going  along  maintaining  the  Uvic 
Federation  long  enough.  The  time  has  almost  arrived 
when  you  will  have  to  quit  and  become  free  men  and 
women^  I  believe  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  won't  take  m  the 
working  class.  They  don't  want  the  working  class.  ^  It 
isn't  a  working-class  organization.  It's  a  craft  organiza- 
tion They  reaHze  that  by  improving  the  labor  power  ot 
a  few  individuals  and  keeping  them  on  the  mside  of  a 
corral,  keeping  others  out  with  initiation  fees,  and  closi^ 
the  bo^ks,lnd  so  on,  that  the  favored  few  are  made  valtl- 
able  to  the  capitaUsts.  They  form- a  little  job  trust.  It  s 
a  system  of  slavery  from  which  free  people  ought  to 

'^t-AbU^tSe  t^^^^^  had  in  Milwaukee: 
there  we  didn't  have  Industrial  Unionism,  we  won  by  the 
ballot  •  and  while  we  haven't  compelled  the  government 
to  pa^s  any  bills  yet,  we  are  at  it  now. 

A  —Yes  thev  are  at  it.  But  you  really  don  t  thinK 
that  Congressman  Berger  is  going  to  compel  the  govern- 
ment to  pass  any  bills  in  Congress?  This  nsurgent  bunch 
?h^  if  growing  up  in  the  country  is  going  to  give  you 
more  thin  the  reform  Socialists  ever  asked  for  yet.  The 
opportunists  will  be  like  the  Labor  party  in  En^and^^^^ 
was  in  the  office  of  the  Labor  Leader  and  Mr.  W  hiteside 
Taid  to  me  "Really,  I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  w^?h  this  fellow,  Lloyd-George.  He  has  taken  every 
Wto  ground  fronl  under  our  feet.  He  has  gnren  *he 
vvnrkinf  class  more  than  the  Labor  party  had  dared  to 
Lk  fon"  Anrso  it  will  be  with  the  Wfs  the 
''Frc^ressives"  or  whatever  they  propose  to  call  them- 
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selves.  They  will  give  you  eight-hour  laws,  compensa-. 
tion  laws,  liability  laws,  old-age  pensions.  They  wUl  give 
you  eight  hours ;  that  is  what  we  are  striking  for,  too — 
eight  hours.  But  they  won't  get  off  the  workers"  backs. 
The  Insurgents  simply  say.  "It's  cruel,  the  way  the  capi- 
talists are  exf^oiting  Ae  workers.  Why,  look !  whenever 
they  go  to  shear  them  they  take  off  a  part  of  the  hide. 
We  will  take  all  the  wool,  but  we  will  leave  the  hide." 
(Laughter.) 

Q.  (By  a  woman  comrade) — ^Isn't  a  strike,  theoreti- 
cally, a  situation  where  the  workingmen  lay  down  their 
tools  and  the  capitalist  class  sits  and  waits,  and  they  both 
say,  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  And  if 
they  go  beyond  that,  and  go  outside  the  law,  is  it  any 
longer  a  strike  ?   Isn't  it  a  revolution  ? 

A. — ^A  strike  is  an  incipient  revolution.  Many  large 
revolutions  have  grown  out  of  a  small  strike. 

Q. — Well,  I  heartily  believe  in  the  general  strike  if  it 
is  a  first  step  toward  the  revolution,  and  I  believe  in  what 
you  intimate — that  the  workers  are  damn  fools  if  they 
don't  take  what  they  want,  when  they  can't  get  it  any 
other  way.  (Applause.) 

A. — That  is  a  better  speech  than  I  can  make.  If  I 
didn't  think  that  the  general  strike  was  leading  on  to  the 
great  revolution  whidi  will  emancipate  the  working  class 
I  wouldn't  be  here.  I  am  with  you  because  I  believe  that 
in  this  little  meeting  there  is  a  nucleus  here  that  will  carry 
on  the  work  and  propagate  the  seed  tliat  will  grow  into 
the  great  revolution  that  will  overthrow  the  capitalist 
class. 

Q. — ^How  do  you  account  for  the  course  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  in  applying  for  a  charter  in  the 
A.  F.ofL.? 

A. — I  wish  I  knew  just  what  happened  to  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  when  they  asked  for  a  charter  from 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  However,  it's  only  in  the  shape  of  an 
application.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  did  nothing  for  us  while  we 
were  in  jail,  but  the  local  unions  that  comprise  the  A.  F. 
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of  L.*s  membarsliip  did  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  moral 
support,  and  they  furnished  a  great  deal  of  money.  That 

trial  cost  $324,000 — my  trial.  I  don't  look  worth  that 
much,  but  1  am  in  my  own  estimation.  Of  the  total 
amount  the  outside  organizations  contributed  $75,000,  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  put  up  nearly  $250,ooa 
There  was  a  tremendous  agitation  throughout  the  country 
and  the  officials  of  the  organization  felt  that  the  trade 
unions  had  come  to  them  in  a  crisis  and  that  they  ought 
to  join  hands  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  movement.  I  feel  that 
they  assisted  in  that  crisis,  but  it  wasn't  through  the  trade , 
union  machine— it  was  through  the  working  class.  Gom- 
pers  never  said  a  word  until  a  Socialist  in  the  central 
labor  body  here  made  him  open  his  mouth.  The  officials 
of  the  trade  unions  never  came  to  our  relief.  It  was  the 
Socialists,  the  S.  L.  P.'s,  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  some  trade- 
unionist  members  of  local  unions,  local  officials.  It  wasn't 
the  machine.  So,  while  I  feel  and  I  know  I  owe  my  life 
to  the  workers  of  the  nation,  it  is  to  the  working  class 
of  the  nation  that  I  am  wider  obligation,  not  to  any  sub- 
division of  that  class.  That  is  why  I  am  here  now.  That 
is  why  I  am  talking  working-class  solidarity,  because  I 
want  to  see  the  working  class  do  for  themselves  what 

thev  did  for  me. 

Q —What  do  you  think  about  the  Socialist  movement 

in  Germany? 

A.— I  think  I  know  something  about  Germany,  and  it 
you  want  my  opinion  I  will  say  that  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  Germany  seems  to  me  to  be  a  topheavy  one; 
that  is,  that  the  forc^  comes  from  the  top  down— that  is 
not  a  purely  democratic  movement,  coming  from  the 

working  class  up. 

Q.— Is  it  the  capitalist  class,  or  is  it  a  labor  movement, 
or  both  combined,  or  some  conditions  in  between  them 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  insurrection  in  Mexico? 

A. — I  think  the  capitalist  class  are  responsible  for  the 
insurrection  in  Mexico.  Incidentally,  the  revolutionists, 
Magon,  Villareal,  Sarabia  and  Rivera,  and  their  fol- 
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lowers,  have  something  to  do  with  it,  as  also  the  local 
unions  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  there 
now  being  at  this  time  three  locals  whose  entire  member- 
ship have  gone  across  the  line  and  joined  the  insurgents, 
and  Bertholdy  one  of  the  commandants,  is  an  officer  in 
the  I.  W.  W.  at  Holtville,  Gal.  So  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  insurrection.  But  the  revolution  in 
Mexico  has  been  brought  on  by  the  capitalists,  and  it  was 
no  snap  judgment  on  the  part  of  Taft,  the  sending  of 
the  troops  to  the  Mexican  border.  You  recall  two  years 
ago  Elihu  Root  went  down  to  Mexico  to  visit  Mr.  Diaz, 
and  following  Root's  visit,  on  the  i6th  of  October  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Taft  went  down  and  met  with  Diaz  in  Juarez 
and  El  Paso.  Here  is,  to  my  mind,  the  nut  of  it,  here  is 
the  milk  in  that  cocoanut :  the  Japanese  have  been  crowd- 
ing into  Mesdco  ever  since  die  Japanese  said  they 
wouldn't  come  to  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
coming  into  Mexico  in  swarms,  until  now  the  administra- 
tion looks  on  with  a  great  deal  of  dread  as  to  just  what  it 
means,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  Japanese  war,  with  the 
little  brown  fellows  right  down  there  in  Mexico  ready  to 
come  across  the  border. 

Again,  Mr.  Taft  would  Hke  to  extend  the  territory  of 

the  United  States  by  benevolent  assimilation  down  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  would  like  to  take  in  all  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Why?  Because  the 
interests  of  this  country — ^when  I  say  "the  interests"  I 
mean  the  big  ones,  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Morgans, 
and  even  the  fellows  on  the  undercrust,  like  Bill  Hearst — 
have  got  vast  interests  down  in  Mexico.  Not  that  it  cost 
them  a  great  deal  of  money.  Hearst  has  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  down  there  that  he  estimates  to  be  worth 
$12,000,000,  and  he  paid  perhaps  half  a  million  for  it. 
But  their  interests  are  there.  Mexico  is  a  wonderful 
country.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  capitalists 
have  let  it  go  as  long  as  they  have.  It  is  a  wonder  they 
hadn't  jumped  on  Mexico  as  the  dons  of  Spain  did, 
because  there  is  no  country  under  the  sun  that  is  as  rich 
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as  Mexico.   Central  America  is  a  marshy  country,  but 

in  Mexico  you  come  to  the  highlands  and  the  plateaus; 
and  that  country,  situated  as  it  is,  a  narrow  land  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  gets  the  benefit  of  the  atmospheric  precipitation, 
the  benefit  of  the  waters  from  both  sides,  so  that  they 
have  plenty  of  rain,  and  can  raise  crops  of  everything— 
from  rul^r,  cocoa,  cotton,  the  tropical  fruits,  to  the 
very  hardest  of  wheat.  -  The  primeval  forests  in  Mexico 
are  second  to  nothing  except  the  jungles  of  Africa. 
There  they  have  great  forests  of  mahogany,  of  dragons- 
blood  wood,  ironwood,  copal,  juniper  and  cedar  that 
have  never  been  touched.  Just  at  this  stage  the  reading 
of  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  would  be  very  inter- 
esting, also  Humboldt's  and  Buckle's.  The  latter  book  I 
found  to  be  perhaps  not  as  exhaustive  as  Prescott's,  but 
splendidly  written.  Those  I  read  while  I  was  on  my 
vacation,  when  I  didn't  have  anything  else  to  do  but  read. 
(Laughter.) 

The  capitalists,  who  are  responsible  for  all  wars  are 
responsible  for  the  present  trouble  in  Mexico. 
(Applause.) 


The  Last  War. 


By  G.  B, 


Reprinted  from  an  Englislk  Pamphlet 

The  great  European  war  has  come.  The  truth  has 
almost .  staggered  our  imagination,  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  and  the  one  only  definite  thought  is  that  we  must 
,win.  To  this  end  all  our  efforts  are  bent.  We  fight,  we 
pray,  we  die,  and  we  pay  all  to  attain  victory  for  our 
arms.  It  is  the  same  with  the  men  and  women  of 
France,  of  Russia,  of  Belgium.  It  is  exactly  the  same, 
alas !  with  the  men  and  women  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
We  are  all  prompted  by  the  •same  strong  feelings  of 
patriotism.  We  and  they  rejoice  to  give  our  lives  that 
our  country  may  be  victorious,  and  more  than  all  do  we 
each  rejoice  if  we  may  take  the  life  of  another. 

Such  is  war.  It  is  strange,  is  it  not  ?  Almost  to 
a  man  we,  in  the  countries  concerned,  have  thrown  aside 
what  belief  we  had  in  charity,  love,  and  the  rest  of  the 
christian  virtues  and  openly  declare  for  destruction  and 
death  to  our  enemies. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  trying  to  preach  to  you  Chris- 
tianity— "Love  your  enemies,"  "Do  good  to  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  you."  I  am  not,  for  have  not  all^  tlie 
peoples  of  Europe  agreed  to  say  "Hate  your  enemies," 
and  "Blow  to  pieces  those  who  despitefully  use  you"? 
Yet  I  believe  that  both  you  and  I  hate  war,  and  wouh! 
rather  give  our  life  to  save  a  brother  man,  no  matter  of 
what  nation,  than  we  would  give  it  in  an  attempt  to  kill 
him.    What  then  is  it  that  has  led  us  so  far  from  our 
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ideals?  In  what  do  we  really  believe ?  Let  us  think  quite 
candidly  about  the  whole  matter. 

It  is  certain  that  the  German  soldier  whom  we  are 
trying  to  kill  marches  to  war  prompted  by  the  same  feel- 
ings as  the  Englishman.  If  the  Englishman  is  doing 
right  when  he  obeys  the  call  of  his  king  and  country,  and 
without  questioning  places  his  life  at  their  disposal,  then 
also  is  the  soldier  of  Germany  doing  his  duty  when  he 
acts  similarly.  Yet  these  men  each  try  to  kill  the  other ! 
Something  is  wrong,  for  it  is  clear  that  if.  they  did  well 
in  offering  their  services,  and  if  they  both  succeed  in 
their  task,  their  reward  will  be  death.  Someone  is  to 
blame  for  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this. 
Who  is  it  ?  If  a  native  of  one  of  the  allied  countries  you 
will  probably  reply  without  hesitation:  It  is  the  Kaiser 
and  his  gang.  If  you  chance  to  have  been  born  over  the 
other  side  of  the  French  or  Russian  frontier — that  is,  if 
you  are  a  German — ^you  will  be  equally  positive  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  English  Government. 

It  is  so  in  every  war.  Had  you  been  born  in  Russia, 
it  would  have  appeared  to  you  certain  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  was  to  blame  for  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
a  few  years  ago.  If  Japan  had  claimed  to  be  your  birth- 
place, then  the  Czar  would  have  been  the  criminal. 

Now  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  that  which  is  true  and  that  which  is  false, 
between  that  which  is  and  that  which  is  not,  then  such 
differences  do  not  change  about  simply  because  you  or  I 
were- bom  this  or  that  side  of  a  certain  frontier. 

If  patriotism  is  to  lead  us  to  think  that  the  others 
are  always  wrong;  it  will  also  lead  others  to  think  that 
we  are  never  right.  Patriotism  has  ever  been  inclined 
to  play  this  trick  on  people,  and  consequently  every  army 
that  has  gone  out  to  slay  or  be  slain  has  done  so  with 
the  calm  assurance  that  God  is  on  its  side. 

I  argue  this  point  because  I  want  it  to  be  clear  that 
if  we  are  really  to  understand  what  is  wrong  and  how  to 
ensure  that  the  last  of  all  wars  shall  soon  be  reached,  then 
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we  must  be  guided  in  our  judgment  by  something  greater 
than  this  patriotism  which  allows  us  to  see  one  side  of 
the  question  only. 

Let  us  frankly  confess  to  ourselves  what  we  have 
done.  We  are  certainly  not  a  savage  or  blood-thirsty 
people  in  our  everyday  life,  and  yet  we  are  now  doing,  or 
helping  others  to  do  the  bloodiest  deeds  that  imagination 
and  science  can  make  possible. 

The  truth  is  we  are,  as  a  people,  at  that  stage  when  we 
don't  really  believe  in  anything.  The  teachings  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  will  not  fit  the  affairs  of  today.  Most 
of  us  are  a  little  afraid  to  say  we  will  have  no  more  to 
do  with  them,  but  we  should  be  still  more  afraid  to  start 
practising  them. 

Turning  from  religion,  we  fall  back  on  our  faith  in 

patriotism,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  an  ill  guide 
to  reason.  Finally,  we  don't  know  in  what  we  believe, 
and  as  a  result — because  we  have  no  definite  ideas  about 
life  and  what  it  means  to  us  and  what  we  mean  to  it — we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  thus  easily  led  into  killing 
one  another,  when  really  we  have  no  liking  for  the  occu- 
pation. Those  who  have  led  us,  we  may  be  assured,  have 
their  ideas  fixed  and  firm.  The  Kaiser  and  his  gang  have 
their  views  about  the  German  empire  and  its  future,  and 
this  makes  their  action  purposeful  and  therefore  power- 
ful. The  Czar  of  Russia  and  his  friends,  who  have  been 
hanging  or  imprisoning  every  thinker  in  Russia  for  many 
year§,  they  have  their  reasons  for  joining  in  this  great 
game  of  finance  and  murder.  The  politicians  of  France 
and  England  too  know  what  they  are  about — but  what  of 
us?  We  who  are  not  politicians,  or  kings,  or  czars,  or 
kaisers;  we  who  serve  in  the  shops,  who  work  in  tlie 
factories,  drive  the  trams — ^and,  in  a  word,  make  and  dis- 
tribute all  that  is  necessary  for  life;  we  surely  have  a 
very  different  view  of  things  from  those  who  have  organ- 
ized this  war  and  who  call  on  us  to  fight  it. 

If  we  had  a  clear  idea  of  life  and  its  purpose,  if  we 
knew  what  we  wanted  as  clearly  as  do  these  great  men, 
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might  we  not  organize  our  own  wars  for  our  own  pur- 
pose, instead  of  merely  fighting  in  their  wars  for  their 
purposes — much  better  still — might  we  not  finally  or- 
ganize an  universal  peace? 

It  is  because  some  among  the  workers  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  we  need  and  for  what  we  ought  to  work 
that  this  pamphlet  is  written  with  the  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  die  workers  of  all  nations  will  see  their  way 
to  fight  their  own  fight  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
will  no  longer  kill  each  other  because  they  are  told  to  do 
so  by  their  masters. 

Patriots  and  Invasion. 

Let  us  b^n  with  the  man  in  the  trench,  for  though 
the  war  does  not  start  with  him,  it  depends  on  him.  If 
there  were  no  man  willing  to  go  into  the  trench  there 
would  be  no  war— a  fact  worthy  of  remembrance  for 
future  reference. 

Today  he  is  a  romantic  figure,  his  life  is  so  unlike  the 
monotony  of  our  existence  here  at  home,  and,  moreover, 
does  he  not  wake  and  sleep  in  the  presoice  of  death  ? 

Instinctively  we  feel  reverence  for  him  who  stands 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  for  strangely  enough  we  have 
more  respect  for  the  barren  and  useless  end  of  things 
than  for  the  active,  fruitful  course  of  life  itself — but 
more  of  this  hereafter.  Let  us  for  a  minute  consider  the 
life  he  has  lived  rather  than  concern  ourselves  with  the 
death  he  is  possibly  about  to  die. 

Perhaps  our  man  is  a  volunteer,  or  a  reservist,  and 
till  the  start  of  the  war  was  engaged  as  a  miner  or  rail- 
wayman, or  it  may  be  working  in  some  factory.  Possibly 
he  has  recently  taken  part  in  some  strike,  and  side  by 
side  with  his  comrades  of  the  workshop  he  has  begun  to 
mildly  fight  for  a  little  more  of  the  wealth  of  his  native 
land  than  has  been  granted  to  him  by  those  who  own  it. 
Perhaps  he  has  begun  to  realize  that  the  wealth  he  and 
his  friends  are  day  by  day  producing,  in  the  factories 
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which  their  mates  have  built,  is  most  of  it  being  used  to 
enrich  those  who  take  no  part  in  the  work  and  who  form 
a  class  apart  from  and  superior  (as  it  believes)  to  the 

workers.  ,     ,   ,      j  t_  t.  ^ 

To  the  wife  and  kiddies  whom  he  dearly  loved  he  had 

been  able  to  give  only  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  He  has 
seen  them  cut  off  from  the  luxuries  of  the  world  and  the 
joys  of  culture.  His  little  world,  his  country  and  his  Ufe 
have  been  rendered  unbeautiful  to  him  because  the  best 
of  all  which  the  worker  can  produce  goes  to  make  rich, 
the  master  class.  He  has  fought  against  this,  fought  so 
that  he  might  bring  a  little  more  beauty  into  the  lives  of 
those  he  loves,  and  to  help  the  class  of  which  he  is  one. 

And  .who  has  been  opposed  to  him  in  this  fight  ?  Is 
it  those  whom  he  is  now  trying  to  kill,  the  German  sol- 
diers, or  the  Austrians?  No,  both  of  them,  if  they  are 
workers  like  himself,  have  been  suffering  from  the  same 
wrongs  in  their  own  land ;  they  have  been  fightmg  the 
same  battles  and  striving  in  the  same  way  against  those 
who  own  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

Our  man  in  tfie  trench  then,  when  he  returns  from 
the  war— if  he  ever  does— and  when  he  renews  his  fight 
•  for  a  fuller  Ufe  at  home,  will  find  himself  face  to  face, 
not  with  an  alien  enemy,  but  with  the  British  soldiers 
who  were  fighting  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  trenches. 
At  the  word  of  command  they  will  fire,  upon  him,  so 
great  is  the  power  of  discipline  in  the  army. 

The  German  also,  when  this  sad  business  is  over  will 
return  to  his  daily  work,  and  should  he,  with  his  fnends, 
try  also  to  capture  a  little  of  the  country  and  its  wealth 
for  the  workers,  instead  of  the  wealth-owning  class,  he 
will  find  soon  that  the  German  military  are  ready  to 
shoot  him.  These  facts  surely  force  us  to  thmk.  An^ 
we  pause  before  we  rejoice  in  the  honor  of  dying  tor 
our  country,  for  is  it  not  true  that  we  who  are  asked  to 
die  this  glorious  death  in  a  foreign  land  are  compelled 
even  by  the  military  to  live  but  sad,  inglorious  lives  here 
at  home  ? 
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Such  thoughts  bring  us  within  sight  of  an  important 
fact,  a  truth  that  in  future  will  make  us  see  a  quite  new 
meaning  to  that  word  "patriotism,"  so  loved  by  the  poli- 
ticians and  all  who  live  comfortable  lives. 
And  what  is  this  new,  very  simple  truth  f 
It  is  this:  the  English  army  is  not  kept  because  of 
the  danger  that  England  may  be  taken  possession  of  b> 
the  Germans  or  some  other  foreign  power,  but  it  is  kept 
most  of  all  lest  this  island  should  be  taken  possession  of 
*by  the  English.  That  would  be  the  disaster  of  all  dis- 
asters. 

If  those  who  today  spend  their  lives  in  toil  and  serv- 
ice, were  to  turn  "patriotic"  in  a  new  sense  of  the  word, 
and  were  to  teU  each  other  that  the  love  of  their,  country 
was  so  great  that  in  future  they  themselves  meant  to 
possess  it,  then  indeed  we  should  see  how  far  goes  the 
patriotism  of  those  rich  people  who  today  are  asking  us 
to  fight  in  their  quarrel. 

Suppose  that  the  worker  lifted  his  head  as  high  as 
does  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  present  day.  Suppose  he 
argued  thus:  The  factories  have  been  built  by  us  and 
the  machinery  constructed  by  us.  The  factory  gates  have 
been  made  by  us,  the  lock  has  been  manufactured  in  our 
workshops,  and  it  was  we  who  shaped  the  key  to  fit  it. 
What  then  remains  for  the  master-class  to  claim  ?  Then 
no  longer  will  we  work  within  on  the  terms  dictated  by 
a  class  who  construct  nothing  and  only  can  destroy. 

Suppose  they  argued  thus,  and  further,  did  something 
must  greater  than  mere  argument,  and  began  to  wage 
this  real  war— the  war  of  the  poor  against  the  few  who 
own  the  country  and  its  wealth.  This  indeed  would  be 
the  conquest  of  England  by  the  English  people,  and  that 
is  the  foe  whom  our  present  landlords  and  war  lords 
would  most  of  all  hate. 

Now  the  position  of  the  Britisher,  which  we  are  be- 
ginnii^  to  understand,  is  not  peculiar.  The  German  is 
in  the  same  plight,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  Rus- 
sian, the  Spaniard— it  makes  no  difference  where  you 
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may  go,  there  you  will  find  a  small  party,  who  own  the 
country,  the  factories,  the  railroads,  and  everything  else. 
In  every  case  this  party  is  backed  by  hired  men,  who  are 
prepared  to  hold  their  master's  position  and  wealth  by 
force  against  any  who  may  lay  claim  to  it.  This  is  why 
in  every  country  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
poor ;  tills  is  why  they  are  huddled  together  in  dark  and 
gloomy  streets.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  their  clothes 
are  rough  and  coarse,  their  minds  immature  and  their 

bodies  ill  fed. 

It  is  to  this  cause  we  must  attribute  the  poverty  and 

monotony  which  lays  low  the  life  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  This  indeed  we  workers  of  the  world  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  is  an  international  matter  in  which 
we  may  well  take  part.  It  is  no  question  of  this  or  that 
treaty  secretly  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  classes 
who  own  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  Let  those 
who  sign  such  treaties,  see  that  they  are  kept,  and  if  they 
cannot  agree  about  these  matters  then  let  them  fight.  It 
is  not  our  business.  We  have  a  treaty  to  keep,  it  has  been 
signed  by  the  blood  of  our  fellow  workers  in  every  nation 
of  the  world,  for  there  is  not  one  of  the  governments 
but  it  has  shown  itself  ready  and  over  anxious  to  shoot 
down  the  workers  directly  they  begin  to  think  of  recap- 
turing the  land  that  has  been  taken  from  them. 

And  these  great  newspapers,  politicians  and  learned 
•  men  to  whom  we  look  up  with  such  reverence,  all  of  them 
today  are  teaching  us  the  virtues  of  patriotism,  and  ask- 
ing us  to  fight  side  by  side  with  our  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.  But  tomorrow,  when  we  have  peace,  these 
same  kind  people  who  now  can  think  of  nothing  but 
woolen  comforts  and  shrapnel,  will  be  quite  well  sat- 
isfied when  the  soldier  now  in  the  trench  is  commanded 
to  fire  on  the  crowd  of  workers  outside  the  factory, 
whose  only  sin  has  been  that  they  loved  their  country 
and  their  kith  smd  kin,  so  much  that  they  have  tried  to 
reconquer  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  for  their  un- 
happy brothers. 
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Indeed  is  not  the  patriotic  zeal  of  these  great  men  ^ 
past  all  understanding?  Today,  if  the  Gennan  is  taken 

prisoner,  he  is  treated  as  well  as  circumstances  permit, 
and  his  freedom  restored  when  the  dispute  is  ended ;  but 
let  an  English  factory  worker  escape  the  soldier's  bullet 
and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  he  is  impris- 
oned, while  his  wife  and  children  starve  as  surely  as  the 
wounded  veteran  thrown  on  the  military  scrap  heap. 

The  Lesson  of  Boldness. 

Bravery  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  attributes,  but 

if  it  merely  consists  in  shutting  our  eyes  and  doing  what 
we  are  told,  then  even  our  courage  is  not  worth  much. 
To  be  quite  frank  with  one  another  and  with  ourselves, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  not  much  to  admh-e  in  a  man 
who,  for  a  little  cash,  is  ready  to  kill  anyone  whom  his 
boss  may  tell  him  to  shoot.  This  is  the  part  a  soldier 
has  to  play.  It  is  his  duty  to  obey  without  question,  to 
ask  if  the  cause  is  just  is  to  commit  an  offence  which 
will  bring  on  him  serious  consequences. 

We  cannot  admire  the  position  of  a  man  so  placed 
though  we  may  perhaps  make  excuses  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  owners  of  the  country  have,  by  hoarding 
all  the  wealth,  compelled  him  either  to  join  the  army  or 

starve.  Thus  is  the  freedom  of  our  Empire  maintained. 

The  man  of  true  courage  is  he  who  thinks  as  boldly  • 
as  he  acts  and  acts  as  boldly  as  he  thinks.  Now  if  we 

remember  this  we  shall  see  that  neither  we,  as  workers, 
nor  the  rich  people — the  politicians,  pressmen,  and  junk- 
ers, who  have  organized  this  war— «rc  really  brave.  In 
thinking  these  latter  have  done  excellently,  boldly.  In 
England,  for  example,  while  the  war  was  being  arranged 
they  increased  the  naval  expenditure  up  to  and  over 
£50,000,000  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia  (the  most 
brutally  reactionary  government  in  Europe)  and  France, 
in  order  to  meet  the  growing  power  of  Germany  who 
was  busy  in  just  the  same  way. 
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When  we  have  thrown  aside  all  humbug  and  cant,  we 
are  bound  to  admire  the  greatness  of  the  sdieme  that  has 

been  thought  out.  We  workers  who  have  organized  our 
petty  strikes,  and  found  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  strikers 
wavering  and  timidly  wondering  if  they  wece  quite  jus- 
tified in  so  upsetting  the  work-a-day  world ;  we  who  have 
sometimes,  in  a  strSce,  known  a  comrade  to  break  a  win- 
dow or  seen  a  policeman's  bludgeon  answered  by  a  well- 
aimed  bottle,  and  then  have  had  to  listen  to  the  apologies 
of  the  labor  leaders  and  the  timid  among  the  strikers, 
who  declare  that  such  actions  are  confined  to  hooligans 
and  outsiders ;  we  who  have  seen  this  lack  of  boldness  can 
understand  at  once  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
master-class  in  these  matters.  In  following  their  pur- 
pose, they  have  recognized  at  once  that  property  is  a  de- 
tail. Even  in  its  most  beautiful  form  it  must  be  removed 
if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their  plans  .which  must  be  car- 
ried through. 

Thus  Europe  is  strewn  with  ruins  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  thousands  of  corpses,  and  all  this  destruction 
has  been  brought  about  by  scientifically  conceived  in- 
struments, carefully  prepared  for  that  sole  purpose  dur- 
ing many  years  of  labor.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  these 
politicians  have  the  boldness  to  think  and  plan  on  a  scale 
that  we  workers  may  well  envy.  I  do  not  say  let  us  imi- 
tate them,  for  their  brutality  is  too  great,  but  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  our  cause  is  greater  than  theirs,  and  our 
plans  must  be  drawn  up  with,  at  least,  equal  cousage. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  while  we  give  credit 
to  the  upper  class  for  their  boldness  in  thinking  out  their 
plan,  we  cannot  allow  that  they  come  within  our  defini- 
tion of  brave  men,  for  their  action  falls  far  short.  It  is 
the  workers  who  build  and  man  their  ships,  their  guns; 
and  who  manufacture  their  explosives  and  the  whdie  of 
the  engines  of  war.  It  is  they  who  lead  dreary  lives  to 
make  these  marvels  of  destruction  possible.  It  is  the 
workers  who  submit  themselves  in  tl^r  thousands  to  be 
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blown  to  pieces  by  these  weapons,  it  is  they  who  bear  the 
poverty  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  war— and  all  the 
time  the  rich  grow  richer  and,  if  their  plan  succeeds  the 
Empire  grows  so  great  that  in  the  workhouses  of  the 
country  our  veterans  weep  with  joy  in  reading  of  our' 
glory ! 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  the  worker  who  has  the  courage 
to  act  boldly,  but  it  is  the  master-class  who  can  courage- 
ously think,  and  so  we  find  the  working-class  constantly 
doing  great  things,  but  never  becoming  great  itself,  be- 
cause it  is  merely  f  ulfilUng  the  plans  of  others,  and  add- 
ing to  their  splendor. 

Great  is  the  power  created  by  the  workers  who  spend 
their  lives  in  armament  factories,  but  it  is  power  which 
will  be  turned  against  them  if  one  day,  being  in  need  of 
bread  (baked  by  their  comrades),  they  should  attempt 
to  take  it. 

Rich  are  the  palaces  the  workers  can  build  and  fur- 
nish with  the  utmost  wealth,  but  should  they  attempt  to 
enter  them  they  will  meet  the  bludgeon  which  they  have 
made  for  the  policeman,  and  be  conducted  to  the  prison 
they  have  so  substantially  built,  and  locked  in  by  the  lock 
they  have  so  carefully  constructed. 

The  artistic  dress  made  by  the  hands  of  ill-paid  seam- 
stresses is  passed  on  to  grace  the  figure  of  some  woman 
in  the  upper  class  and  to  assist  her  in  the  belief  that  she 
is  superior  to  the  workers  who  created  it.  . 

Verily  our  blessings  have  become  our  curses.  The 
more  we  produce,  the  greater  our  courage  and  endur- 
ance, the  greater  is  the  power  which  oppresses  us.  And 
why  are  we  in  this  dilemma?  It  is  because,  though  we 
are  great  in  the  power  of  action,  we  are  mighty  small 
'  and  timid  in  our  ability  to  think. 

^  We  have  allowed  odiers  to  plan — ^and  they  have  done 
it  in  the  only  way  we  might  expect.  They  have  decided 
that  the  palaces,  the  factories,  the  houses  and  the  land 
belong  to  them.  This  decision  they  call  the  law  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  scientific  force,  from  the  bludgeon  to  the 
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aeroplane,  awaits  him  who  disturbs  the  "peace"----£or 
such  is  this  state  of  affairs  commonly  and  comically 
called. 

Thus  we  are  learning  slowly,  and  very,  very  pain- 
fully. Our  masters  have  long  taught  us  the  lesson  of 
humility,  but  now  they  have  set  us  the  example  of  quite 
another  creed.  We  see  them  ready  to  sacrifice  countless 
lives,  to  secure  the  success  of  their  well  laid  plans,  and 
by  the  side  of  their  efforts  our  little  timid  movements 
seem  shamefully  small,  even  as  their  purpose  seems 
mean  and  petty  beside  ours.. 

Inspired  by  great  ideals,  our  plan  of  action  should  be 
worthy  of  them,  we  should  organize,  and  fight  on  as 
bold  and  brave  a  scale  as  they. 

It  is  not  intellect,  but  courage  that  we  lack.  They  are 
no  more  wise  than  we.  The  poUcy  of  the  pohtician  every- 
where is  to  increase  the  size  and  influence  of  his  country 
for  the  benefit  of  big  financiers,  and  as  there  is  but  one 
planet  to  divide  between  them,  it  follows  that  each  nation 
can  grow  only  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  needs  little 
intellect  to  grasp  that  fact.  The  politician  understands  it, 
and  beyond  that  he  uses  his  intellect  no  further,  but 
simply  acciunulates  strength  to  fight. 

The  scheme  by  which  a  small  group  in  every  country 
are  made  the  owners  of  all  things,  while  the  remainder 
who  are  forced  to  work  are  allowed  from  their  masters' 
warehouses  less  than  enough  to  go  round  is,  similarly, 
not  intellectually  brilliant,  but  it  is  audacious,  and  it  is 
backed  by  force. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  workers'  plan  of  action  and 
draw  it  up  boldly  without  fearing  to  destroy  old  ideas 
as  ruthless  as  the  master  class  can  destroy  life  and 
wealth,  if  we  cast  aside  our  humility  and  timidity,  we 
shall  find  that  our  plan  of  action  is  so  simple,  and  so 
plain  and  obvious  that  the  meanest  among  us,  if  he  has 
courage  enough,  certainly  has  intellect  enough  to  under- 
stand it. 


30  iHE  (jEnekal  strike 

The  Conquest  of  England. 

Let  us  leave  it  to  the  bomb-throwers  and  war  lords 
to  boast  of  their  love  of  peace.  We  will  leave  it  to  the 

Christians  of  the  churches  who  have  pronounced  their 
blessing  on  the  war,  to  boast  of  their  humihty  and  their 
habit  of  turning  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  We  will 
be  bold  enough  to  proclaim  that  we  know  no  peace  while 
men  and  women  of  every  land  are  ill-clothed,  badly 
housed  and  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  What! 
would  they  plunge  Europe  into  war  because  of  some 
broken  treaty!  *Then,  my  .brothers,  what  will  we  do 
when  we  think  of  the  broken  lives  around  us?  Is  it  war 
or  peace  while  the  babies  die  in  the  slums  and  the  rich 
grow  richer  on  the  cheap  labor  of  their,  mothers. 

It  is  war  we  proclaim,  the  last  war,  the  international 
war  in  which  the  workers  of  all  lands  shall  be  united 
against  the  invaders — the  rich  who  have  seized  the  land 
and  lived  on  the  labor  of  the  poor. 

This  is  the  war  that  remains  yet  to  be  fought.  Is  it 
possible?  Nay,  it  is  inevitable.  It  may  be  delayed  but  it 
cannot  be  prevented.  Already  and  everywhere  dimly  the 
worker  sees  the  injustice  of  his  lot  and  recognizes  his 
folly  in  laboring  so  hard,  while  he  enjoys  so  little  of  the 
fruit  of  his  work.  Many  a  man  in  each  army  engaged 
today  knows  in  his  heart  that  the  ^emy  soldiers  are  men 
just  as  he  is,  no  better  and  no  worse.  These  dim 
thoughts  only  lack  boldness,  and  they  would  make  of 
each  such  soldier  a  revolutionist,  who  would  refuse  to 
fire  in  such  a  cause. 

It  is  by  this  growing  courage  that  the  industrial  work- 
ers will  presently  form  their  army — not  indeed  an  army 
like  that  which  their  masters  possess,  where  the  soldiers 
blindly  obey  their  officers  and  care  not  if  their  cause  is 
right  or  wrong.  The  workers'  army  organized  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  must  be  a  very  diiferent  affair. 

To  understand  this  we  only  have  to  contrast  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  bosses  and  big  people  find  themselves 
today  with  that  which  we,  the  worker^  occupy.  When 
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we  make  this  comparison  we  shall  find  to  our  surprise, 
that  though  we  have  been  letting  them  have  it  all  their 
own  way,  their  position  is  weak  compared  to  ours. 

It  is  we  who  manufacture  the  wealth,  and  it  is  they 
who  enjoy  it.  It  is  they  who  organize  wars,  but  as  we 
have  already  seen  it  is  we  who  supply  the  material  and 
fight  them.  It  is  they  who  order  our  comrades  of 
army  to  shoot  us  down,  but  it  is  we  who  manufacture 
the  rifle.  Every  time  it  is  our  activity,  but  we  have 
allowed  them  to  think  it  out 

We  may  understand  from  this  that  our  power  is  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  theirs.  They  give  the  order, 
but  there  is  no  strength  in  that  alone.  It  is  the  prison, 
the  bludgeon,  the  rifle  and  the  maxim  gun — all  of  them 
instruments  of  destruction — these  which  lurk  behind  the 
order  and  the  law,  are  the  real  power  of  the  master 
clasS) 

The  power  of  the  worker  is  of  quite  a  different 
nature  and  much  more  effective.  He,  when  he  is  bold 
enough  to  know  it,  is  master  of  the  situation  because  he 
is  the  maker  of  all  the  things  upon  which  the  master 
class  depends.  Their  power  is  that  of  destruction,  ours 
is  that  of  construction.  Their  indeed  is  the  army  of 
death,  and  ours  the  army  of  life. 

They  will  keep  from  war  upon  us  only  so  long  as 
the  factory  worker  does  his  allotted  task  and  produces 
what  the  master  needs.  We  will  refrain  from  war  upon 
them  only  when  the  factory  workers  are  free  and  when 
the  people  of  the  slums  come  out  to  work  with  us  and 
,  enjoy  the  world's  wealth. 

This  is  the  class  war,  about  which  the  socialists  have 
so  often  talked  but  which  they  have  never  waged.  It  is 
the  only  war  which  can  bring  the  final  settlement,  and 
until  it  is  reached  nation  after  nation  will  rise  and  fail, 
^d  in  the  process  millions  will  be  slaughtered  and  mil- 
lions more  degraded  and  depraved  in  the  trade  of 
murder. 
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It  is  worth  while  here  to  lay  special  stress  on  this 
point,  especially  as  some  of  our  amateur  recruiting  agents 
have  tried  to  hearten  others  to  give  their  lives  in  the 
present  conflict,  with  the  promise  that  it  shall  be  the  last. 
I.et  no  one  believe  it.  So  long  as  political  governments 
last  there  will  be  wars. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  England  will  maintain  un- 
questioned for  all  time  her  position  as  ruler  of  the  waves 
and  owner  of  vast  colonies  all  over  the  world,  when  we 
know  that  young  and  vigorous  races  and  nations  are 
developing?  So  long  as  national  ideals,  the  world  over, 
lead  men  only  to  rejoice  in  the  extension  of  their  nation, 
so  long  will  there  be  ceaselessly  war  and  preparations 
for  wars. 

So  long  as  there  are  sufficient  men  who  are  willing  to 

give  themselves  in  military  service  to  those  who  own  the 
country  in  which  they  live,  and  others  who  undertake 
to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  war,  just  so  long,  we  may 
"be  sure,  will  the  masters  be  willing  to  use  them  to  fight 
their  quarrels  and  settle  their  disputes. 

Wars  will  cease  only  when  the  people  have  higher 
national  ambition  than  that  of  capturing  foreign  lands, 
when  men  are  not  willing  to  fight  in  the  quarrels  ot 
nations,  when  the  people  are  no  longer  contented  to  have 
their  country  owned  by  a  class  which  lives  entirely  on 
their  labor.  In  a  word  the  last  war'  will  be  fought  when 
the  workers  of  all  the  various  nations  begin  to  capture 
their  own  countries  from  the  real  enemy  which  now 
Holds  them — ^an  enemy  so  brutal  that  not  only  is  it  ever 
prepared  to  wage  relentless  war  against  the  workers, 
but  in  time  of  peace  commits  more  outrages  than  the 
most  savage  armies  of  the  most  ruthless  war  lords.  Fig- 
ures and  facts  cmidemn  them  beyond  the  lowest  damna- 
tion. 

What  German  atrocity  can  equal  that  committed  by 
the  master  class  here  at  home,  which  enjoys  the  wealth 
of  the  land  while  millions  struggle  with  and  even  suc- 
cumb to  poverty?  What  German  outrage  can  be  equal 
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to  that  which  is  told  of  in  our  infantile  mortality  re- 
turns? None,  except  those  same  atrocities  which  are 
committed  by  the  German  rich  on  the  German  poor  in 
their  own  country. 

May  we  and  they  soon  have  the  patriotism  to  con- 
quer our  own  countries  from  those  who  now  hold  them. 

To  Defeat  the  Invaders. 

Before  summing  up  and  pronouncing  our  final  sen- 
tence, it  may  be  well  to  consider  one  other  objection  that 
possibly  will  be  raised.  Suppose,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
even  if  we  admit  all  this  that  has  so  far  been  argued, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Germans  are  at  our  gates. 
Are  we  not  even  to  resist  this  invasicm  ?  Let  us  see  where 
it  leads  us  if  we  agree  that  at  all  costs  the  Germans  must 
be  defeated.  It  is  clear  to  begin  with  that,  if  we  are 
able-bodied,  we  shall  first  join  the  army,  and  in  addition 
try  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  After  we  have 
taken  these  steps  any  opinions  we  may  have* against  the 
military  system  we  had  better  keep  to  ourselves.  We 
become  as  hopelessly' involved  and  responsible  for  the 
whole  thing  as  was  Kitchener  himself  or  any  other  mili- 
tary enthusiasts,  for  we  have  admitted  that  under  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  no  control,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  fight. 

The  military  man  has  understood  that  if  fighting  is 
necessary  it  is  also  desirable  to  prepare  for  a  fight — 
hence  the  permanent  army  and  navy.  If  therefore  we  ad- 
mit that  the  German  army  must  be  defeated  by  that  of 
England  we  are  practically  agreeing  to  the  whole  army 
system.  Hence  we  see  that  5iere  must  be  no  compro- 
mise, we  must  allow  those  who  have  organized  the  war 
to  fight  it  themselves.  It  is  no  concern  of  ours. 

A  yet  more  fatal  result  there  is  to  this  so  thoughtless 
attitude  of  so  many,  who  while  half  opposed^to  war  still 
maintain  that  we  must  defeat  the  Germans.  The  poli- 
ticians in  this  democratic  land  are  very  fond  of  what  is 
termed  secret  diplomacy,  by  which  the  people  are  kept 
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in  ignorance  as  to  the  friendships  and  enmities  o£  the 
various  governments.  By  this  plan  our  government  may 
be  secretly  pledged  by  our  politicians  to  fight,  say,  with 
France  against  Germany  without  our  knowing  anything 
about  it,  and  without  parliament  itself  knowing. 

When  we  are  called  upon  to  fight  wars  so  arranged, 
are  we  going  to  reply  by  saying:  "Well,  since  you  have 
already  picked  the  quarrel  we  will  fight?"  Is  not  such 
an  answer  absolutely  asking  the  ministers  to  continue 
their  secret  diplomacy? 

What  does  it  really  imply?  It  means:  if  you  were  to 
ask  us  before  things  were  settled  we  might  disagree  with 
you,  but  since  you  settle  the  matter  first  we  will  not  dis- 
pute it,  and  will  fight  for  you.  And  so,  taught  by  the 
crowd,  the  politicians  continue  to  settle  matters  first,  and 
to  manufacture  the  causes  of  war  in  private,  knowing 
that  the  people  will  be  willing  to  fight  when  the  enemy  is 
on  the  march.  What  is  the  alternative  it  may  still  be 
asked.  How  can  we  do  other  than  defeat  the  Germans 
by  helping  our  government,  even  though  we  may  know 
that  the  latter  is  composed  of  the  politicians  who,  to- 
morrow will  send  the  army  to  shoot  us  ? 

,  Indeed  the  only  other  course  that  we  can  take  is  that 
which  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  and  that  is  to  join  the 
army  of  workers,  who  would  oppose  in  every  possible 
way  all  invaders  as  much  those  who  now  possess  our 
country  as  those  who  are  quarreling  for  it.  Each  gov- 
ernment wants  it  in  order  that  the  rich  men  of  its  coun- 
try may  get  richer  by  the  labor  of  the  worker. 

It  is,  as  I  have  insisted  throughout,  the  business  of 
the  workers  to  resist  the  invader,  but  it  is  no  concern  of 
his  to  help  one  invader  against  the  other. 

Indeed  there  is  an  old  saying  that  when  thieves  fall 
out  honest  men  come  by  their  own.  A  few  workers 
seemed  to  understand  this  when  the  War  started,  includ- 
ing those  who  were  responsible  for  supplying  coal  to  our 
battleships.  They  refused  to  undertake  the  extra  work 
entailed  by  the  war.  But  alas!  Where  small  signs  of 
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understJUiding  did  appear  vve  had  the  pitiful  sequel  of  the 
leaders  apologizing  to  the  politicians  for  this  slight  inter- 
ference in  their  ruthless  murder  plans. 

Unimportant  as  these  one  or  two  strikes  were,  how- 
ever, they  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  remind  us  of 
our  power.  The  labor  movement  of  this  country  has 
been  composed  of  men  who  faithfully  followed  their 
leaders  without  question.  They  have  fought  many  brave 
struggles,  but  they  have  also  been  led  into  many  shame- 
ful failures,  like  that  of  the  miners'  strike,  for  which 
their  leaders  stand  utterly  condemned.  Now,  after  cheer- 
ing, year  after  year,  the  speeches  made  by  their  orators, 
dclaring  that  the  workers  of  all  lands  were  united,  they 
have  been  persuaded  by  these  same  leaders  to  allow  the 
rich  of  all  lands  to  lead  out  the  workers  of  all  lands  to 
fight  each  other. 

Suppose  instead  of  this  labor  movement  being  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  led  by  leaders,  it  was  made  up  by 
those  who,  not  being  blind,  needed  no  leaders.  Suppose 
those  who  formed  it  had  their  common  purpose,  and  that 
that  purpose  was  to  conquer  the  world  for  the  workers. 
Their  reply  to  the  war  minister's  call  to  arms  would  then 
be  clear,  would  it  not  ? 

We — for  it  would  be  we  who  should  form  this  move- 
ment—should be  able  first  of  all  to  rely  upon  our  friends 
of  other  nations,  for  always  our  movement  must  be  m- 
teraational.  We,  like  our  foreign  brothers,  should  tell 
our  war  lords  that  they  might  fight  their  own  battle. 
The  coal  miners  would  politefy  suggest  that  they  might 
dig  their  own  coal,  while  the  transport  workers  would 
invite  them  to  carry  their  own  troops  to  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  desired. 

Surely  this  is  the  answer  we  ought  to  be  preparmg 
ourselves  to  make.  It  would  create  a  revolutionary 
situation,  and  no  government  faced  with  §uch  internal 
difficulties,  even  though  the  workers  were  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  make  a  revolution,  would  dare  to  go  to  war. 
This  would  be  the  surest  way  to  prevent  an  invasion,  for 
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certain  it  is  that  even  though  our  comrades  abroad  were 
not  perhaps  so  strong  in  their  organization  as  we  were 
or  we  so  bold  as  they,  yet  the  workers  would  still  be  able 
to  organize  sufficient  militant  strikes  to  make  their  gov- 
ernment very  reluctant  to  send  their  army  out  of  the 
.country. 

Have  we  not  seen  by  the  huge  military  camps  estab- 
lished in  Liverpool,  London  and  other  great  centers  dur- 
ing the  recent  great  strike  period,  that  the  master  dass 
feels  ncmc  too  ^fe,  even  when  the  workers  are,  as  now, 
entirely  unarmed?  It  would  need  but  a  comparatively 
small  labor  movement  in  England  and  Germany  at  the 
present  time  to  make  these  governments  very  quickly 
change  their  minds  as  to  who  was  the  real  enemy. 

The  danger  of  rebellion  at  home  would  make  a  fel- 
low-feeling between  the  opposing  governments,  and  they 
would  very  quickly  agree  to  withdraw  their  armies  to 
shoot  their  own  countrymen.  True  it  is,  that  we  are  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  thus  defeat  war  and  invasion,  but 
great  things  have  small  beginnings,  and  ii  we  are  to  wait 
until  we  can  be  successful  before  we  throw  our  energies 
into  a  movement,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  always  be- 
hind. If  we  are  but  a  few  in  this  movement,  which  will 
by  and  by  make  war  and  oppression  impossible,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  should  exercise  no  more  influence  by  join- 
ing the  hosts  of  English,  French,  and  Russian  invaders 
than  we  have  by  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  in  our 
countries  at  home.  Powerful,  or  even  powerless  then,  as 
the  workers'  movement  may  now  be,  it  should  take  up 
its  stand  of  definite  and  uncompromising  opposition  to 
the  war. 

War  is  a  part  of  the  present  system,  but  it  is  one 
of  its  most  vulnerable  parts,  for  the  system  is  based  on 
violence,  and  when  the  means  of  violence  are  fully  occu- 
pied, a  great  opportunity  occurs  for  those  who  have  been 
kept  in  subjection  and  poverty  by  them  at  home.  When 
we  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  not  only  rendered  war  im- 
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possible,  but  that  we  are  perhaps,  powerful  enough  to 
capture  our  country  from  the  invaders  who  now  hold  it 

Hate  Thy  Neighbor. 

The  task  whidi  is  before  the  workers  is  indeed  no 

easy  matter,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  at  first  appears. 
The  army  is  not  so  powerful  a  weapon  as  it  sometimes 
seems.  Already  the  master  class  have  realized  that  a 
comradeship  instinctively  springs  up  and  will  take  the 
place  of  the  hatred  which  it  would  like  to  see  existing 
between  the  soldier  and  his  victim.  Referring  once  more 
to  the  recent  strike  period,  the  "Don't  Shoot"  leaflet  will 
probably  be  remembered.  This  was  a  quite  simple  appeal 
to  the  workers  not  to  kill  their  comrades  of  the  working 
dass  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  masters. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  few  soldiers  refused  to 
fire  on  the  crowds  of  workers,  and  the  masters  were  so 
enraged  that  they  imprisoned  those  who  had  distributed 
the  leaflet,  in  which  had  been  revived  the  old  teaching, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill" — a  dogma  ever  hated  by  the  master 
class.  Several  historical  examples  might  be  quoted  where 
the  army — ^the  last  support  of  the  masters — has  failed  at 
the  critical  moment.  Thus  for  example,  in  the  famous 
Commune  of  Paris,  when  the  people  of  France  made 
such  a  brilliant  effort  to  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
ideas  expressed  above,  the  Parisian  soldiers  made  friends 
with  the  "mob"  and  refused  to  fire.  These  facts  all  indi- 
cate how  insecure  a  weapon  the  master  class  hold.  At 
any  moment  the  soldier  may  become  a  real,  live  thinking 
man,  and  the  moment  he  begins  to  think  for  himsdf,  he 
is  useless  to  those  whom  he  now  serves. 

In  the  present  war  there  have  been  certain  symptoms 
which  must  have  filled  the  war  lords  with  alarm.  The 
daily  papers  have  done  their  dirty  duty  with  enthusiasm, 
if  with  some  stupidity.  Never  a  chance  has  been  missed 
to  stir  up  hatred  between  the  two  parties. 

According  to  the  German  papers  the  English  are  little 
better  than  savages,  and  according  to  those  of  England 
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the  Germans  are  a  little  worse.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  huge 

campaign  of  lies  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  good,  respect- 
able Christian  people  of  England  and  Germany,  to  make 
the  working  class  of  each  country  hate  the  workers  of 
the  other,  they  have  but  partially  succeeded.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have,  to  their  satisfaction,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  workers  of  so  many  countries  to  slay  each 
other,  nevertheless  the  war  furnishes  some  remarkable 
examples  of  a  comradeship  between  the  soldiers  of  enemy 
trenches.  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  this  comradeship  has  a 
tremendous  vitality  and  wish  to  live,  when  we  see  it 
springing  into  existence  and  bearing  fruit  in  such  hell 
holes  of  hatred  as  are  the  battlefields? 

It  is  more  than  worth  while  to  give  some  examples  of 
the  friendship  of  German  and  English  soldiers. 

All  the  following  quotations  have  been  taken  from 
letters  written  to  friends  at  home  and  subsequently  pub- 
li^ed  in  the  Times.  Many  others  might  have  been 
quoted,  indeed  these  have  been  taken  from  the  issue  of 
January  2  alone.  Some  of  those  not  quoted  draw  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  truce  was  made  by  the  men 
themselves,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  officers. 

An  officer  of  a  Highland  regiment  was  evidently 
taken  by  surprise  by_  this  friendly  movement  among  his 
men.   He  says: 

"I  was  horrified  at  discovering  some  of  our  men 
actually  had  gone  out,  imbued  more  with  the  idea  of 
seeing  the  German  trenches  than  anything  else;  they 
met  half-way,  and  there  ensued  the  giving  of  cigarettes 
and  receiving  of  cigars,  and  they  arranged  (  the  .private 
soldiers  of  one  army  and  the  private  soldiers  of  the 
other)  a  48-hours'  armistice.  It  was  all  most  irregular, 
but  the  Peninsular  and  other  wars  will  furnish  many 
such  examples ;  eventually  both  sides  were  induced  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  trenches.  .  .  .  Christmas  Day 
was  very  misty,  and  out  came  those  Germans  to  wish  us 
'Happy  Day';  we  went  out,  told  them  we  were  at  war 
with  them,  and  that  really  they  must  play  the  game  and 
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pretend  to  fight ;  they  went  back,  but  again  attempted  to 
come  towards  us,  so  we  fired  over  their  heads,  they  fired 
back  a  shot  to  show  they  understood,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  passed  quietly  in  this  part  of  the  line,  but  in  others 
a  deal  of  fraternizing  went  on.  So  there  you  are:  all 
this  talk  of  hate,  all  this  fury  at  each  other  that  has  raged 
since  the  be^nning  of  the  war,  quelled  and  stayed  by 
the  magic  of  Christmas."  * 

The  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Regiment  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  the  writer  has 
observed  that  natural  and  easy  friendship  among  the 
"enemies,"  which  is  existing  underneath  the  artificial  and 
unreal  hate  and  fury  to  which  the  last  writer  has  re- 

"We  had  been  calling  to  one  another  for  some  time 

Christmas  wishes  and  other  things.  I  went  out  and  they 
shouted  'No  shooting,'  and  then  somehow  the  scene  be- 
came a  peaceful  one.  .  .  .  AU  were  very  nice,  and  we 
fixed  up  that  the  men  should  not  go  near  their  opponents' 
trenches,  but  remain  about  midway  between  the  lines. 
Jhe  whole  thing  is  extraordinary.  The  men  were  all  so 
natural  and  friendly.  .  .  .  The  Germans  are  Saxons,  a 
good-looking  lot,  only  wishing  for  peace,  in  a  manly  way, 
and  they  seem  in  no  way  at  their  last  gasp.  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  easy  way  in  which  our  men  and  theirs  got 
on  with  each  other.  We  have  just  knodced  off  for  dinner 
and  have  arranged  to  meet  again  afterwards  until  dusk, 
when  we  go  in  again  and  have  songs  until  9  p.  m.,  when 
'war'  begins  again.  I  wonder  who  will  start  the  shooting. 
They  say  'fire-  in  the  air  and  we  will,'  and  such  things, 
but,  of  course,  it  will  start,  and  t<taiorrow  we  shall  be  at 
it  hard,  killing  one  another." 

The  third  letter  from  which  i  quote  is  that  of  a  Bel- 
gian soldier,  and  its  general  tone  comes  as  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  hatred  which  our  good  people  have  been 
trying  to  foster  in  that  quarter. 

"At  dawn  the  Germans  displayed  a  placard  over  the 
trenches  on  which  was  written  'Happy  Christmas/  and 
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then,  leaving  their  trenches,  unarmed,  they  advanced 
towards  us  singing  and  shouting  'Comrades!'  No  one 
fired.  We  also  had  left  our  trenches  and,  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  half-frozen  Yser,  we  exchanged 
presents.  They  gave  us  cigars,  and  we  threw  them  some 
chocolate.  Thus  almost  fraternizing  we  passed  all  the 
morning.  Unlikely,  indeed,  but  true.  I  saw  it,  but 
thought  I  was  dreaming.  They  asked  us  to  spend  Christ- 
mas without  firing,  and  the  whole  day  passed  without 
any  fighting." 

The  last  quotation  is  from  an  officer  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  man  the  writer  shows  himself  to  be. 
He  tells  that  the  Germans  "had  got  little  Christmas-trees 
lining  all  along  the  parapet  of  their  trench,"  and  adds 
"I  was  all  for  not  allowing  the  blighters  to  enjoy  them- 
selves." Later,  he  rejoices  that  he  had  his  excuse  and 
"I  quickly  lined  up  my  platoon  and  had  those  Christmas- 
trees  down  and  out." 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  unfriendly  feelings  this  officer  is 
forced  to  realize  the  comradeship  which  exists,  and  the 
all  important  result  that  it  some  day  must  have.  English 
and  Germans  unite  to  bury  the  German  dead.  '  ^ 

And  then  a  little  later: 

"We  gave  them  some  wooden  crosses  for  them, 
which  completely  won  them  over,  and  soon  the  men  were 
on  the  best  of  terms  and  laughing.  Several  of  the 
Saxons  spoke  very  fair  English,  and  some  hailed  from 
London,  much  to  our  Cockneys'  delight,  and  talk  be- 
came general  about  Teecadeely,'  etc." 

"It's  really  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs.  We 
had  an  inter-platoon  game  of  football  in  the  afternoon, 
a  cap  comforter  stuflFed  with  straw  did  for  the  ball, 
much  to  the  Saxons'  amusement." 

"It  is  a  rum  show :  I  believe  politicians  will  be  wrong 
now,  and  that  the  war  will  come  to  an  end  because  every- 
one will  get  fed  up  and  refuse  to  go  on  shooting !" 

Will  they?  What  excellent  good  sense  they  would 
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show  if  they  did.  Nothing  so  well  as  these  examples  of 

friendship  and  comradeship  among  the  men  of  the 
enemy  armies  can  illustrate  better  the  fact  that  the  war 
is  not  ours  or  theirs.  It  is  an  affair  of  the  governments 
and  we  have  been  asked  to  be  fools  enough  to  fight  it. 
How  thin  is  the  mask  of  hatred  that  the  rich  and  re- 
spectable have  managed  to  stretch  over  the  faces  of  the 
opposing  countries !  Through  the  mask  we  are  constant- 
ly seeing  appears  that  look  of  comradeship  and  fellow 
feeling  which  is  destined  by  and  by  to  bring  together  the 
workers  of  all  lands  in  a  common  brotherhood.  How 
clearly  we  may  see  how  the  last  war  will  be  reached — 
when  the  workers  "will  be  fed  up  and  refuse  to  go  on  - 
shooting." 

The  Final  Victory. 

Our  program  is  now  becoming  clear.  It  is  based 
upon-  two  simple  facts.  The  first  is  that  the  human  race 
has  reached  a  stage  where  it  can  command  more  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  combat  suffering  far  better  than  any 
other  race  of  animals  on  the  earth.  The  second  is  that 
the  human  race  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  beset 
with  more  poverty  and  suffers  more  pain  than  any  other 

race  of  animals. 

These  are  the  great  outstanding  facts  that  demand 
attention.  To  be  so  powerful  to  produce  richness  and  yet 
so  powerless  to  prevent  abject  poverty  and  starvation  is 
surely  an  absurdity.  At  the  whim  of  any  rich  man  a 
palace  of  infinite  beauty  and  luxury  is  hewn  out  of  the 
stone  and  takes  shape  and  form,  but  the  thousands  in 
our  slums  live  and  die  generation  after  generation  in 
fruitless  longing,  for  they  are  ever  surrounded  in  their 
hovels  by  dirt  and  poverty.  , 

It  is  to  this  great  contradiction  in  human  affairs — mi 
the  one  hand  our  undoubted  power  to  achieve  great 
things  of  infinite  worth,  and  on  the  other  our  inability 
even  to  fill  our  stomachs  or  supply  ourselves  with  clean 
beds  on  which  to  lie— it  is  this  that  demands  the  first 
attention  of  all  who  would  work  in  any  great  cause.  It 
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is  exactly  this  subject,  however,  that  is  avoided  by  all 

our  great  movements,  which  are  financed  by  the  very 
people  who  have  captured  the  wealth  of  our  countries, 
and  who  thus  produce  poverty. 

The  churches,  for  example,  are  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  bitter  quarrels  among  themselves,  as  to  the  best 
correct  ceremony  by  which  to  show  their  love  of  God  and 
humanity.  They  touch  the  problem  only  in  sometimes 
giving  to  the  poor  in  the  name  of  charity  and  of  God,  a 
little  of  the  wealth  which  these  same  poor  have  pro- 
duced. But  for  the  law  and  the  brute  force  behind  it, 
which  the  churches  uphold,  this  wealth  would  never 
have  been  taken  in  the  first  place  from  those  who  need- 
ed it 

The  politician  it  is  perhaps  most  of  all  who  is 
anxious  to  keep  the  people  from  noticing  and  dealing 
with  this  greatest  of  all  questions.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  many  tricks  he  has  for  diverting  public  atten- 
tion from  the  real  issue  is  that  which  he  calls  patriotism. 
We  have  seen  how  little  his  patriotism  is  worth  to  us, 
but  it  is  of  great  value  to  him.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be 
carried  to  the  extrone  of  war,  and  at  others  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  huge  sham  fight  on  Tariff  Reform  and  Free 
Trade,  but  all  the  time  the  politicians  of  all  parties  and 
all  countries  agree  that  the  poor  shall  be  kept  from  the 
wealth  they  produce. 

"Look !"  cries  the  cunning  candidate  at  the  election. 
"Look  at  the  German  waiter,  he  is  taking  your  job— the 
very  bread  out  of  your  mouths."  And  thus  we  are  got  to 
quarrel  with  our  German  comrade,  as  to  whether  he  or 
we  shall  have  the  honor  of  carrying  the  dinner  up  to  our 
master.  How  much  better  to  shake  hands  and  eat  the 
dinner  between  us  without  taking  it  upstairs  at  all ! 

Is  it  not  clear  that  they  would  try  to  keep  us  quar- 
relling among  ourselves  as  to  which  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  for  and  waiting  on  them,  whereas  we 
should  be  uniting  to  work  for  oursdves  and  one  another, 
and  those  ciependent  oh  us. 
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There  is  the  whole  problem.  It  is  as  simple  as  you 
like,  and  when  we  understand  it  and  face  it  there  will 
be  an  end  of  poverty,  of  slums  and  of  wars  and,  in  short, 
of  the  great  bulk  of  human  suffering. 

Today,  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  human  race  is 
used  to  enrich  a  few  and  thus  make  poor  the  many.  It  is 

our  work  to  see  that  in  the  future  those  who  create  all 
the  greatness  shall  themselves  become  great  in  enjoying 
what  they  produce. 

Is  not  this  more  worth  fighting  for  than  the  cause  to 
which  thousands  of  lives  are  being  sacrificed  today  ?  This 
is  indeed  the  real  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  thus  we  begin  to  see  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done  than  merely  refusing  to  shoot  in  the 
wars  which  are  run  by  the  master  class,  although  such 
action  may  be  a  good  starting  point.. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  time  when  there  is  no  poverty 
and  no  slums,  in  other  words,  if  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  wealth  manufactured  in  our  factories  will  he  kept 
and  used  by  those  who  labor,  and  when  the  land  will 
be  free  to  those  who  alone  can  make  it  bear  fruit,  then 
it  is  certain  that  that  class  which  now  owns  it  will  die 
hard,  and  fight  to  maintain  its  happy  existence  living  on 
the  labor  of  the  poor. 

It  is  for  this  coming  struggle  that  the  army  of  work- 
ecs  should  be  preparing  itself  today.  By  refusing  to  take 
part  in  the  present  war  they  might  have  confused  their 
real  enemies,  strengthened  their  own  forces  and  come  a 
step  nearer  the  desired  end,  but  the  real  task  before 
them  is  the  war  of  the  mines,  the  railways,  the  factories 
and  the  fields.  When  this  has  been  fought  successfully, 
so  that  those  who  use  them  enjoy  the  wealth  that  they 
yield,  then  we  shall  find  there  is  no  master  dass  to  make 
wars  and  slay  us  by  thousands.  There  will  be  no  longer 
the  military  power,  the  prisons  and  our  law  courts,  by 
which  the  poor  are  kept  in  their  slums.  Men  and  women 
will  be  free,  united  by  the  common  purpose  of  building 
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up  a  rich  and  beautiful  community,  in  which  they  shall 
have  their  place  and  play  their  part. 

We  believe  that  the  factory  workers  should  organize 
and  run  their  factories  themselves,  and  that  an  agree- 
ment between  this  section  of  workers  and  the  transport 
group  would  bring  about  the  distribution  of  what  was 
produced. 

If  extensions  to  factories  were  needed,  those  who 
worked  in  them  would  be  best  judges  of  what  was  re- 
quired and  then  would  apply  to  the  builders'  union. 

Thus  by  these  agreements  and  activities  we  should 
see  developing  a  new  complex  society,  in  which  there 
were  no  bosses  living  on  the  labor  of  the  workers,  and 
in  which  all  were  free,  and  where  there  was  no  poverty, 
because  the  workers  would  be  laboring  only  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  not  slaving  as  now  to  produce 
profits  and  luxuries  for  the  masters. 

It  is  towards  this  end,  of  liberty  and  wide-spread 
happiness  on  earth,  that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  struggle  today. 


I.  W.  W.  PREAMBLE 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have 
nothing  in  common.  There  can  be  no  peace  as  long  as 
hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  working 
people,  and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class, 
have  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on 
until  the  workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a  class,  take 
possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  production, 
and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

We  find  that  the  centering  of  the  management  of  in- 
dustries into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  makes  the  trades 
unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power  of 
the  employing  class.  The  trade  unions  foster  a  state  of 
affairs  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted 
against  one  another  in  wage  wars.  Moreover,  the  trade 
unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers 
into  the  belief  that  the  working  class  have  interests  in 
common  with  their  employers. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interest  of 
the  working  class  upheld  only  by  an  organization  formed 
in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members  in  any  one  industry, 
or  in  all  industries  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus 
making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury  to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  we  must  inscribe  on  our 
banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  "Abolition  of  the 
wage  system." 

It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do 
away  with  capitalism.  The  army  of  production  must  be 
organized,  not  only  for  the  every-day  struggle  with  cap- 
italists, but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  capitalism 
shall  have  been  overthrown.  By  organizing  industrially 
we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new  society  within 
the  shell  of  the  old. 

For  all  further  information  write  WM.  D.  HAY- 
WOOD, General  Secretary  -  Treasurer  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  1001  W.  Madiscm/ Chicago,  IlL 


THE  DEADLY 


A  DkBCLARATION. 


By  the  Industrial  Workers  erf  the  World. 


We,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  in  Convention 
assembled,  hereby  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Industrial  Unionism,  and  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unflinch- 
ing prosecution  of  the  struggle  for  Uie  abolition  of  wage  slavery, 
and  the  realization  of  our  ideals  in  Industrial  Democracy. 

With  the  European  War  for  conquest  and  exploitation  raging 
and  destroying  the  lives,  class  consciousness,  and  unity  of  the 
workers,  and  the  ever-growing  agitation  for  military  prepared- 
ness clouding  the  main  issues,  and  delaymg  the  reahzation  of. 
our  ultimate  aim  with  patriotic,  and,  therefore,  capitahstic  aspi- 
rations we  openly  declare  ourselves  determined  opponents  of 
all  nationalistic  sectionalism  or  patriotism,  and  the  militarism 
preached  and  supported  by  our  one  enemy,  the  Capitahst  Class. 
We  condemn  all  wars,  and,  for  the  prevention  of  such,  we" 
proclaim  the  anti-militarist  propaganda  in  time  of  peace,  thus 
promoting  class  solidarity  among  the  workers  of  the  entire 
world  and,  in  time  of  war,  the  General  Strike  in  all  industries. 

We  extend  assurances  of  both  moral  and  material  support  to 
all  the  workers  who  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Capitalist  Class 
for  their  adhesion  to  the  principles,  and  call  on  all  workers  to 
unite  themselves  with  us,  that  the  reign  of  the  exp  oiters  may 
cease  and  this  earth  be  made  fair  through  the  establishment  of 
the  Industrial  Democrac>   . 


WAR'S  TOLL. 


Washington,  D.  C^  March  ll.-There  have  been  5,719,400 
casualties  in  the  entente  armies  and  3,384,800  in  the  Teutonic 
forces  since  the  war  began,  according  to  authoritative  figures 
obtained  here  today.  The  classified  figures  by  countries  follow : 


Wounded,  Captured - 
Permanently  and 

Killed.    Disabled.  Missing.  Total. 

Fneland                           205,400     102.500     107,500  415,400 

Pr^Z^                      .    870000     540,800     400,000  1,810,800 

1.500  000  '    784,200     800,000  3,084,200 

Zll''^                            '105  000      S.OOO      55.000  209,000 

BeiLm              50000  22.000  40,000  112,000 

Se,|  a                  ....     60,000      28,000    88,000 


Totals   2,790,400   1,526,500  1,402,500  5,719,400 
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PARALLEL 

PLEDGE  GIVEN  TO  NATION  BY  AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 


We,-  the  officers  of  the  National  and  Internation  Trades  Unions 
of  Amenca,  m  national  conference  assembled,  in  the  capital  of 
our  nation,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  stress 
or  m  storm^  to  stand  unreservedly  by  the  standards  of  liberty  and 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  institutions  and  ideals  of  our 
republic. 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  nation's  life,  it  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  our  republic  may  be  safeguarded  in  its  unswerving 
desire  for  peace;  that  our  people  may  be  spared  the  horrors  and 
the  burdens  of  war ;  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brotheriiood  and 
a  higher  civilization. 

But,  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes, .  should  our  coun- 
xiT*^^*?  Maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we, 

with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  herein  declared,  as  the 
mdispensable  basis  for  naitional  policies,  offer  our  services  to 
our  countnr  m  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguard  and 
preserve  the  repubUc  of  the  United  States  of  America  against 
Its  enemies,- whomsoever  they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our 
fellow  workers  -and  fellow  citizens  in  the  holy  name  of  labor 
justice,  freedom  and  humanity  to  devotedly  and  patriotically  give 
iucc  service* 


Wounded,  Captured 
Permanently  and 

Killed.     Disabled..  Missing.  Total 

Germany                         893,200     450,000     245.000  1,588,200 

Austria-Hungary.  523,100     355,000     691,000  1,469  100 

i'^r^^y  ••••            127,000   msm    70,000  307000 

Bulgaria                           7.500       7,000       6,000  20500 


Totals    1,550300     922,000     912,000  3,384,800 


ON  MARCH  11,  1917. 

xmJiS^  million  human  lives  STAND  AS  A  MONU- 
'np^J9,  J"^  NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC  STUPIDITY 
?J?^i.t^a9?t?^^^  class  of  EUROPE!    WHO  WILL 
p5tI9  ^?Ti;^¥?  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  ARE 

?ir(^/g?STORY¥  WhS^  ^""^  BLOODIEST  SLAUGH- 
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INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  ORGANIZE. 

To  secure  a  Charter  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  get 
the  names  of  twenty  actual  wage  workers.  Those  who  make  a 
livins:  by  working  for  wages. 

All  who  sign  the  Charter  Application  Blank  pledge  themselves 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  L  W.  W.,  as  outlined  in 
the  Preamble. 

The  Charter  fee  is  ten  dollars.  This  covers  the  cost  of  all  books 
and  supplies  needed  to  fully  equip  a  Union  of  twenty-five  members. 

Dues  paid  by  the  Union  to  the  Gener^  Organization  are  fifteen 
cents  per  member  per  month. 

If  those  who  sign  the  Charter  Application  Blank  ove  employed 
in  the  same  industry  thov  will  be  chartered  as  an  Industrial  L  nion 
Branch  with  jurisdiction  over  all  wage  workers  employed  m  that 
industry  in  that  locality.  If  the  signers  of  the  Charter  Applica- 
tion are  employed  in  two  or  more  industries,  they  will  be  char- 
tered as  a  Recruiting  Union.  Recruiting  Unions  are  teniporary 
or^ranizations.  formed  for  the  purpose  of  having  organizations  to 
cnrry  on  the  educational  work  necessary  for  the  formation  OI 
Industrial  Unions. 

The  mf'thods  used  in  getting  a  Union  started  depend  upon  'the 
ciicuinsiances  in  the  locality  where  the  Union  is  to  be  formed. 
You  can  call  a  meeting,  advertisin,^  the  same  there  are  any 
amon^;-  vou  who  are  able  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
have  them  do  so  to  those  who  attend  the  meeting. 

After  the  explanation  has  been  made,  you  can  call  upon  all 
those  present  Vv'ho  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Organ- 
ization to  come  forward  and  sign  the  Charter  Application.  Or  you 
can  circulate  the  Charter  Application  aniong  those  \\nth  whom  you 
come  in  contact,  and  explain  the  pnnciples  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  AVorld  to  them  individually.  If  they  desire  to  organize, 
ha've  them  sign  their  names  and  addresses  on  the  Charter  Applica- 
tion. 

When  you  have  twenty  names,  or  more,  you  can  notify  them 
to  attend  the  meeting,  form  a  temporary  organization  by  electing 
a  temporary  Secretarv  and  (Miairman.  Collect  the  Charter  fee 
from  those  who  sign  the  Application,  forward  the  same  to  this 
office,  with  the  Application.  The  Charter  and  supplies  will  be  sent 
to  you  at  once. 

In  forwarding  the  Charter  Aprlication  be  sure  to  specify  tn  what 
industry  those  who  sign  the  Blank  are  employed,  so  we  will  know 
how  to  make  out  the  Charter. 

Trusting  that  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  organ- 
izing your  fellow  workers,  I  am. 

Yours  for  Industrial  Freedom, 

WM.  D.  HAYWOOD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 


INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
1001  West   M  a d i so n  Street, 
Qhicago,  lllinoif. 
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1001  W,  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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Proletarian  and  Petit  Bourgeois  (Lewis). 
Industrial  Unionism,  the  Head  to  Freedom  (Ettor). 
Bleven  Blind  Zjeaders  (Williams). 

One  Big  Union,  The  Greatest  Thing  on  Eiurth. 

Advancing  Proletariat  (Woodruff). 
Revolutionary  I.  W.  W.  (Perry). 
Sabotage  (Flynn). 

Patriotism  and  the  Worker  (Herve). 

Onward  Sweep  of  the  Machine  Process  (H^JWOn). 

Pamphlets  at  lOe  Each,  or  f5jM  Per  Kvndred. 

The"  I.  W.  W.  Song  Book, 

The  General  Strike  (Haywood);  also  containing  "The  Iiast 

War." 

The  General  Secretary's  Report  of  the  Tenth  Convention. 
Revolutionary  Writinsrs  (Kelly  CSole). 

Books  at  Yarlons  Prioes 


The  New  Unionism  (Tridon).  35c  per  copy* ..  .|25.00  per  100 

Sabotage   (Pouget),  25c  per  copy   10.00  per  100 

Trial  of  a  New  Society  (Ebert),  50c  per  copy..  35.00  per  100 
When  the  Leaves  Come  Out  (Chaplin),  50e 

per  copy   26.00  per  100 

"  ■       •   _  _ 

I.  W.  W.  lioaflets 

I.    W.    W.    Industrial   Unionism    (St.  John), 

5c  per  copy   |1.00  per  100 

High  Cost  of  Living  (Dougherty),  5c  per  copy..  1.00  per  100 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  (leaflet)  25  per  100 

Tips  to  Railroaders   (leaflet)  25  per  100 

Metal  and  Machinery  Workers  (leaflet)  25  per  100 

Domestic  Workers  (leaflet)   25  per  100 

To  Colored  Working  Men  and  Women  30  per  100 


Songs  aiHl  Hn^  by  Joo  KHL 

25c  copy;  5  for  11.00;  10  or  more*  15c  each. 
Workers  of  the  World.  Awaken! 
The  Rebel  Girl. 

Don't  Take  My  Papa  Away  from  Me.  ^ 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  ORGANIZE. 


To  secure  a  Charier  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  get 
the  names  of  twenty  actual  wage  workers.  Those  who  make  a 
livins^  by  working  for  wages. 

All  who  sign  the  Charter  Application  Blank  pledge  themselves 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  1.  W,  W.,  a«  outlined  in 
th€$  Preamble. 

The  Charter  fee  is  ten  dollars.  This  covers  the  cost  of  all  books 
and  supplies  needed  to  fully  equip  a  Union  of  twenty-five  members. 

Dues  paid  by  the  Union  to  the  General  Organization  are  fifteen 
cents  per  member  per  month. 

If  those  who  sign  the  Charter  Application  Blank  are  employed 
in  the  same  industry  they  will  be  chartered  as  an  Industrial  Union 
Branch  with  jurisdiction  over  all  wage  workers  employed  in  that 
industry  in  that  locality.  If  the  signers  of  the  Charter  Applica- 
tion are  employed  in  two  or  more  industries,  they  will  be  char- 
tered as  a  Recruiting  Union.  Recruiting  Unions  are  temporary 
organizations,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  having  organizations  to 
carry  on  the  educational  work  necessary  for  the  formation  or 
Industrial  Unions. 

The  methods  used  in  getting  a  Union  started  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  in  the  locality  where  the  Union  is  to  be  formed. 
You  can  call  a  meeting,  advertising  the  same  If  there  are  any 
among  vou  who  are  able  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  I.  W.  W-, 
have  tliem  do  so  to  those  who  attend  the  meeting. 

\fter  the  explanation  has  been  made,  you  can  call  upon  all 
those  present,  who  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Organ- 
ization, to  come  forward  and  sign  the  Charter  AppUcation.  Or  you 
can  circulate  the  Charter  Application  among  those  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact,  and  explain  the  principles  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  to  them  individually.  If  they  desire  to  organize, 
have  them  sign  their  names  and  addresses  on  the  Charter  Applica- 
tion. 

When  vou  have  twenty  names,  or  more,  you  can  notify  them 
to  attend  the  meeting,  form  a  temporary  organization  by  electing 
a  temporary  Secretary  and  Chairman.  Collect  the  Charter  fee 
from  those  who  sign  the  Application,  forward  the  same  to  this 
office,  with  the  Application.  The  Charter  and  srupplies  will  be  sent 
to  you  at  once. 

In  forwarding  the  Charter  Application  be  sure  to  specify  in  what 
industry  those^vho  sign  the  Blank  are  employed,  so  we  will  know 
how  to' make  out  the  Charter. 

Trusting  that  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  organ- 
izing your  fellow  workers,  I  am, 

Yours  for  Industrial  Freedona, 

WM.  D.  HAYWOOD, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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BULE  S. 


(a)  The  Boles  hereto  annexed,  entitled  General  Boles  for 

an  Industrial  and  Provident  Productive  Society,  and  numbered 
1  to  140,  shall  be  the  Boles  of  this  society,  subject  to  the 
Special  Bules  thereof. 

(b)  The  Boles  next  following,  numbered  I.  to  XYIII.,  are 
the  Special  Bules  of  the  society,  to  which  Che  General  Boles 
therein  referred  to  are  respectively  subject,  and  the  inter- 
pretatioft  clause  thereof  applies. 


THE  SPECIAL  RULES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


I.  General  Bule  3. — The  Namt  of  the  society  is  the 
Co-operative  Productive  Federation  Limited. 

II.  General  Bule  8  — The  Special  Objects  of  the  society 
are  to  earry  on  the  trades  of  commercial  agents  and  bankers. 

TTT.  General  Bnle  4. — Ths  Begktered  Office  of  the  sodety 
shall  be  at  Thompson's  Mill,  Fulton  Street,  Bradford,  in 
the  county  of  York.  The  society  shall  be  registered  to  do 
bosiness  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

IV.  General  Boles  7,  8,  and  27.-^^0  Individual,  other 
than  the  original  members,  shall  be  admitted,  except  in 
virtue  of  a  resolution  of  a  general  meeting,  and  no  greater 
number  of  shares  than  is  from  time  to  time  authorised  by  any 
soeb  meetmg  shall  be  allotted  to  any  individual.  Every 
society  shall  hold  not  less  than  one  share  for  each  fiye 
members,  except  exempted  by  the  resolution  of  a  general 
meeting. 

V.  General  Rule  10. — Every  Application  for  Admisssion  by 
a  society  shall  state  the  provisions  of  its  rules  for  the 
application  of  profits,  and  no  society  shall  be  admitted  which 
does  not  admit  labour  to  participate  in  the  dividon  of  profits 

by  its  rules. 

VI.  General  Rules  22  and  87.— TAe  Shares  shall  be  of  the 
nominal  vafaie  of  £1  each,  on  which  Is.  shall  be  paid  on 
allotment,  and  the  remainder  by  soeb  calls  as  may  be  from 


time  to  time  authorised  by  any  general  meeting  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  committee,  payable  at  not  less  than  one  calendar 
month's  notice.   All  shares  shall  be  traiuiferable  only. 

Vn.  General  Bole  81. — TJte  Society  may  Reedve  on 
deposit  from  members  or  others,  under  such  conditions  as 
the  committee  agree  to,  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Vni.  General  Bole  82.— (1)  The  Committee  may  Employ 
or  invest  any  of  the  funds  of  the  society  in  any  manner  stoted 
in  schedule  III.  of  the  Act,  awl  shall,  on  the  first  Mondays 
in  February  and  August  in  each  year,  make  out  and  keep 
conspicooosly  hung  op  in  the  registered  office,  and  every 
otiier  place  of  bosiness  of  the  society,  a  statraient,  in  tiie 
form  contained  in  such  schedule,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the 
circumstances  admit,  and  may  appoint  such  persons  as  they 
select  to  be  trustees  for  the  society  of  any  such  investment. 

(2)  The  CommUtee  shaU^  as  soon  as  is  practicable,  organise 
a  scheme  of  advances  to  be  made  to  society  members, 
repayable  either  by  instalments,  according  to  the  method 
adopted  by  Benefit  Building  Societies,  or  otherwise  as  may 
be  agreed. 

IX.  General  Boles  68  and  77. — There  »haU  be  two 
Ordinary  Business  Meetings  in  each  year,  of  which  the  first 
shall  be  held  at  the  registered  office  of  the  society  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  society  is  registered,  and  the  subsequent 
meetings  at  sodi  times  and  places  as  aro  fixed  by  soeb 
meetings  respectively,  or  in  default  by  the  committee.  Five 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

X.  General  Bole  72. — Notice  of  every  ordmary  general 
meeting  shall  be  sent  to  the  r^^tered  address  of  each 
member  not  less  tinn  fourteen  dbar  days  before  the  time 

of  meeting. 

XI.  General  Rule  81. — Any  Individual  Member  may  attend 
and  take  part  in  any  general  meeting,  but  shall  not  have  any 
vote  therMt  in  his  own  ti^hi  except  for  the  appcnntment  of 
the  committee  at  the  first  general  meeting,  or  hie  eoonted  in 

the  quorum  of  any  such  meeting  after  the  first. 

XII.  General  Bules  85  and  SQ.—The  Committee  ihall 
eemtigt  of  soeb  nnmber,  ncyt  m<Hre  thao  sevaa,  as  the  general 
meetmgs  fix  firom  tee  to  time,  and  s^ligeQl  thereto  m  three 


persons ;  one  member  shall  retire  at  each  or^ary  bneiness 

^^^t  Qenenl  Enle  90.— No  Contract  under  which  the 
soeiety  can  incur  any  liability  for  rent  exceeding  £100  per 
•  annum,  or  for  the  purchase  of  any  land,  shall  be  made  with- 
out  the  previous  authority  of  a  special  general  meeting. 

XIV.  General  Rules  101  and  102.— The  Committee  shall, 
at  their  first  meeting  after  these  rules  are  registered,  and  in 
each  year  subsequently,  appoint  one  of  their  members  to  be 
president  of  the  society,  and  shaU  sumlarly  M  up  any 
vacancy  in  the  office,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  appomt 
and  remove  the  secretary,  who  need  not  be  a  member  or 
delegate,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as  they  think  ex- 
pedient for  discharge  of  the  duties  of  treasurer. 

XV.  General  Rule  107.— Conduct  of  Biw<»«m.— 1.  The 
tociety  shall  not  (except  on  any  occasion  incidental  to  its 
ordiMry  business,  all  of  which  shaU  be  specially  reported  to 
the  next  general  meeting)  purehau  or  any  article  on  Us 
own  account,  but  shall  act  in  aU  eases  solely  as  agmt  JoriU. 
tnmbers,  for  which  purpose  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
eoBunittee — 

(a)  To  prepare  and  circulate  regularly  among  the 
Co-operative  Distributive  Societies  a  Ust— herem  c^ed 
The  List— of  all  the  goods  manufactured  by  any  society 

'  member  at  the  time,  either  with  or  without  the  prices 
afcteebed  thereto  as  such  members  respectively  deter- 
mine, in  which  no  advertisement  of  any  goods  competing 
with  goods  manufactured  by  any  society  member  of  tbe 
Federation  shall  be  inserted. 

(b)  To  organise  a  systematic  canvas  of  the  co- 
operative societies,  and  for  tiiat  purpose  to  divide  the 
United  Kingdom  into  districts,  to  be  visited  by  agents 
or  travellers,  either  appointed  by  the  committee  or 
muter  any  arrangements  entered  into  by  it  with  any 
soeiety  member,  bo  tiiat  each  such  agent  or  traveller 
represents  all  tiie  societies  members  of  the  Federation 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  Ms  services,  and  carry 
with  him  The  List.  ;  ,  ,     •  . 

(c)  To  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  each 
district,  centres  where  samples  of  any  goods  in  The 
List  may  be  exhibited,  and  prices  or  taxy  other  inionii*- 


r  tion  relating  thereto  may  be  obtained.  And  fo*  this 
purpose  to  invite  the  aid  of  tiie  distributive  societies  m 
all  ways  found  practicable. 

id)  To  establish,  as  soon  as  possible,  among  the 
members  of  the  Federation,  conferences  for  tiie  discus- 
sion  of  any  matters  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Federation,  which  shaU  be  held  at  such  times  and  m 
sQch  order  as  tiie  general  meetings  fix  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  works  of  each  society  member,  or  on  Uxe 
request  of  any  such  society,  at  such  other  place  new 

thereto  as  it  may  select.  r«««#*ol 
(e)  To  enter  into  communication  with  the  central 
Co-operative  Board,  tiie  Wholesale  Societies,  and  all 
other  representative  bodies  in  tiie  co-oparative  move- 
ment,  in  order  to  ensure,  as  fer  as  may  be.  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  Federation  with  them. 
2  ForfaeUiatmg  the  operations  above  stated,  it  snail  De 
the  duty  of  every  so<aety  member  of  the  Federation- 

(a)  To  furnish  to  tiie  se«retary  of  tiie  Federation, 
once  at  least  in  each  year,  and  so  much  oflener  as  toe 
g^eral  meetings  require,  a  list  of  all  tiie  society 
enstomers  to  whom  they  are  selling. 

(b)  To  allow  to  the  other  society  members,  their 
.  agents,  or  travellers,  employed  under  CkuM  XV.  (16), 

Buch  rates  of  commission  on  the  sales  nuide  or  ordere 
obtained  from  any  society  or  firm  visited  by  any  such 
agent  or  traveller,  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as 
the  committee  fix,  subject  to  any  resolutions  of  the 
general  meetings,  and  to  any  agreement  betweea  m 
society  members  from  time  to  time. 
XVI  General  Rule  llO.-The  Seal  of  tiie  society  shall 
havYthe^  device  of  a  band,  witii  tiie  motto.  "  Hold 

*^XVir"General  Rule  127  {^).-The  Dividend  on  shares 
Bhall  be  at  such  rate  not  exceeding  £5  per  cent  as  the 
general  meetings  declare  on  tiie  proposiJ  of  ^^^^^f' 

XVin.  General  Rule  ISO.^The  Surplus  ProJiU  of  the 
society,  after  providing  for  the  charges  specified  in  this  rule, 
applUid  fe»  the  extension  of  its  objects  in  such 
xZner  as  the  general  meetings  direet  on  tiie  proposal  of  the 


committee,  so  that  any  snms  divided  be  allotted  in  equal 
portions  between  the  employes  of  the  soeiety  in  proportion 
to  tiieir  salaries  and  the  societies  doing  business  with  it  in 
proportion  to  the  commission  and  profits  contribated  by 
them  to  the  Federation. 

EDWD.  VANSITTART  HEALE. 
JOS.  GREENWOOD. 

ELLTS  ARMITAGB. 
GEORGE  NEWELL. 
JOHN  HARTLEY. 
EDWIN  WAEOHTER. 
EDWD.  OWEN  GREENING. 

JOHN  LAMBERT,  Secretary, 


COPY  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
OF  EEGISTRY. 


Tlie  Co-operative  Pkoductive  Federation  Limited 
is  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Soeietm 
Act,  1876,  tku  2m  day  of  November,  1882, 

JOHN  MALCOLM  LUDLOW. 


Copif  kept — «/,  M,  L. 
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PARTIAL  AMENDMENT  OF  RULES. 


1.  Special  Rale  II.  rescind,  and  substitute — 

U.  General  Rule  8. — The  Special  Object*  of  the  soeiefy  are 
to  carry  on  the  trades  of  bankers,  eommercial  agents,  and 
^neral  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

%,  Speeud  Role  IV.  rescind,  and  sabetitate — 

IV.  General  Rule  8. — No  Indicidual  Member  shall  be 
admitted  kerei^ler ;  and,  rafegeet  to  any  resolution  of  a 
genond  meeting  as  to  ttw  nnmbor  of  shares  to  be  held  by 

any  society,  every  society  shall  hold  one  share  for  every 
five  members. 

4.  Special  Rale  ¥.«-Omit  the  last  itrenfy-oBo  irords»  and 

substitute — 

And  no  society  shall  be  admitted  which  does  not,  by  its 
rales,  admit  the  workers  employed  by  it  to  become  members, 

and  to  participate  in  the  division  of  profits  in  respect  of  their 
wages. 

6.  Special  Bole  ISi,  Is  resented. 

7.  The  following  new  special  rale  is  adopted 

Rule  XIIa.,  General  Role  88. — If  the  employes  of 
this  society  form  an  association  for  mutual  help,  which  is 
admitted  by  any  general  meeting  as  a  member  of  this  soiciety, 
the  committee  fSaXL,  on  the  nomination  of  such  association 
onder  its  rales,  appoint  sach  one  of  the  members  thereof, 
being  an  employe,  as  is  so  nominated  to  be  during  such 


8 


.         .nbsists  a  member  of  the  committee 
time  as  the  elected  members  thereof, 

of  this  society,  m  ^^^^^^f  .jSl  have  equal  voting  powers 

and  "gl^^^^^l  becomes  vacant, 

be     emp  eye  to  ^  1^-  ^  ^^qo  £500. 

9.  Special  R^l'^-'T"!!    ,         SocUty  shaU  act  as 

addedattheendofttu."l«  . 
Of  which  the  Bums  ~  ^thai.w«blo  shares  m 

JOHN  POTIEB,        )  '">^'y- 
^OMAS  TIM80N,  8wwW»»- 

•  ^  4 


^cKmwLEmuBNT  OF  maismr .  of 

AMEHDMENX  OF  RVLES. 


Xh«  foregoing 

^  tt,  ladusteial  and  Pt^*  8««^ 

30th  day  of  Slay,  1898.  e.  W.  B, 

f 

Copy  kept— W. 
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To  be  Registered  under  the  39th  and  iOth  Vict.,  e.  45,  with  Limited  Liability. 

FOBM  2. 


The  Copyright  of  theie  Roles  »  the  property  of  the  Co- 
operative Union  Limited,  14,  City  Baildings,  Corporatloii 
SIreet,  Manchester.  All  rights  reseryed. 


CENlBUi    Cc-OPEEATIVE    BoARD,    14,    CiTY  BOTLDINGS, 

COBPOBATION  SlSKBI. 


GENERAL  EULES. 


( For  List  of  the  Bides  see  end,) 


CHAPTEB  L— INTEKPEETATION  AND  GENEBAL 

QUALIFICATION. 

1.  Interpretation. — ^In  the  construction  of  these  Rules, 
including  this  rule,  the  following  words  and  ezpressioxui 
shall  have  respectively  the  meanings  following,  unless  the 
subject  matter  or  context  ue  iacoaitiBteiit  therewith :  

(1)  Words  importing  the  singular  or  plural  number  shall 
respectively  include  the  plural  and  singular  numbers ;  words 
importing  the  mawwiline  geodar  only  atuM  inelnde  the  femi- 
nine gender. 

(2)  "The  Act"  shall  mean  the  Industrial  and  Provident 

Societies  Act,  1876. 

(3)  "  The  committee "  shall  mean  the  committee  of 
management,  board  of  directors,  or  other  directing  body  of 
a  sociefy  or  company. 

(4)  A  "company"  shall  mean  (1)  any  body  corporate 
other  than  a  society ;  (2)  any  society  authorised  to  sue  and 
be  sued  by  any  person  authorised  to  act  in  its  behalf ;  and 
"  a  society"  shall  mean  any  society  registered  xmder  the  In- 
dustrial and  Provident  Societies  A«t,  1876,  or  deemed  so  to  be. 

(5)  "Lands"  shall  include  tenements  and  hereditaments. 

(6)  "  He,"  him,"  aud  "  person  "  shall  include  a  company 
or  society, 

(7)  ''Nocsinal  capital"  shall  mean  the  amount  of  the 
shares  allotted  for  the  time  being,  indading  any  which  may 

^  have  been  purchased  on  account  of  the  society. 

(8)  •*  Tha  society"  shall  mean  the  society  named  in  the 
special  rules. 


4      INTEILPKETAIION  ^NAME,  OBJ£CTS|  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 

(9)  Special  members"  ediall  mean  the  persons  by  whom 
the  speeial  roles  are  signed,  and  any  other  persons  whom 
those  roles  may  declare  to  be  indoded  thereonder. 

(10)  *'The  special  rules"  shall  mean  the  rules  prefixed 
hereto,  whereby  these  rules  are  made  rules  of  any  society. 

(11)  **The  Treasury  regulations"  shall  mean  the  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Treasury  onder  the  Act,  or  any  Act 
relating  to  industrial  and  provident  societies  for  the  time  being. 

(12)  A  direction  given  by  the  society  shall  mean  a  direc- 
tion given  by  any  of  the  ^*  special  rules"  of  the  society,  or 
by  any  rule  of  the  society,  made  after  the  rules  are  registered; 
and  ihB  words  subject  thereto,"  following  any  soch  direc- 
tion, shall  mean  unless  soch  a  role  is  made,  and  so  fiar  as 
no  such  rule  directs  otherwise." 

(18)  In  Ireland,  bond"  shall  include  a  judgment  registered 
as  a  mortgage,  or  a  mortgage  deed  affecting  specified  lands*^ 

(14)  In  Scotland,  ^  betters  of  admimstra>tion "  and  pro- 
bate" shall  mean  confirmation. 

2.  Qualification. — ^Every  rule  herein  contained  shall  be 
subject  to  qualification  by  any  special  rule  of  the  society 
referring  to  it  by  its  number,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  society  in  so  far  only  as  is  consistent  with 
such  ^uahfication. 

GHAPTEB  n.--NAME,  OBJEOTS,  AND  PLACE  OF 

BUSINESS. 

3.  Name^  Objects^  and  Powers  of  the  Society. — The  name 
and  special  objects  of  the  society  shall  be  those  stated  in  the 
special  rules.  The  objects  of  the  society  shall  include  the 
trade  of  buying  and  selling  land.  The  society  shall  have 
full  powers  to  do  all  things  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  all  objects  specified  in  its  rules,  including 
the  power  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  mortgage,  rent,  lease,  or 
snb*lease,  lands  of  any  tenure,  and  to  erect,  pull  down, 
repair,  alter,  or  otticirwise  deal  with  any  boilding  thereon. 

4.  Registered  Office — How  to  be  Fixed. — The  registered 
office  of  the  society  shall  be  at  such  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  is  mentioned  in  the  special  roles.  It  may.  be 
changed  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  solgeet  thereto,  by  a. 
resolution  of  the  committee. 


NAMB,  OBJXOT8,  VEMM  W  BUfiDIBSS — MBMBBBS*  S 

5.  Removal  of  Office  to  be  Notified. — ^Notice  of  any  removal 
of  the  office  of  the  society  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  the  place  where  the  office  is  established 
witlnn  toorteen  days  after  such  change,  or  such  other  time 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Treasory  regolations,  and  in 
manner  and  form  thereby  prescribed. 

6.  Books  of  Account^  dc.^  to  be  Kept  at  Office. — ^All  books 
of  account,  seeorities,  doeiments,  and  piq^ers  of  the  society, 
other  than  soch  (if  any)  as  are  directed  by  the  committee  to 

be  kept  elsewhere,  shall  be  kept  at  the  registered  office,  in 
such  manner  and  with  such  provisions  for  their  security,  as 
the  committee  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  shall  be  open 
to  inspection  by  the  members  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

OHAPTEB  ni.~MEMBEESHIP. 
Sec.  L— Members. 

7.  Who  are  Members. — The  society  shall  consist  of  the 
special  members,  and  of  all  such  other  persons  as  the  special 
rules  direct,  or  the  committoe  may  admit,  subject  to  such 
cozidfirmation,  if  any,  as  the  special  ndes  reqoiie. 

8.  Shares  to  be  held  by  Members. — Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  the  members  shall  hold  respectively  such  number 
of  shares  in  the  society,  and  these  shares  shall  be  of  such 
descriptions  as  the  society  may  direct ;  and  subject  thereto 
each  individual  shall  hold  at  least  one  transferable  share, 
and  each  society  or  company  one  for  every  hundred  members 
thereof.  The  special  members  shall  be  deemed,  without  any 
Special  application,  to  hold  such  number  of  shares  each  of  such 
descriptions  as  an  individual  member  is  required  to  hold. 

9.  Payment  on  Application. — ^Every  person  shall  pay,  on 
applying  for  admission,  such  sum  as  tiie  society  may  direct, 
and  subject  thereto  Is.,  for  which  he  shall  reomve  a  copy 
of  the  roles. 

10.  Application  by  a  Society  or  Company. — Applications 
for  admission  by  a  society  or  company  shall  be  in  such  of 
the  forms,  contained  in  Bole  140,  as  the  case  reqoires, 

and  shall  be  for  such  number  of  shares  at  least  as  the 
rmes  require,  and  of  such  descriptions  as  they  permit  the 
applicant  to  hold. 


11.  AppUcaUon  by  an  Indmdudl. — ^An  application  by  an 
indiTidnal  may  be  made  either  in  the  form  contained  in 
Rule  140,  or  by  making  such  payment  as  is  required  npon  aa 
application  for  admission,  and  tiie  signature  of  a  receipt  for 
»  copy  of  the  roles  in  the  form  contained  in  the  said  role, 
either  by  the  applicant  or  on  his  behalf. 

^  12.  How  ApplUatwM  thaU  be  dealt  tm£&. — ^Every  applica- 
tion for  admission  shaU  be  considered  by  the  committee  at  its 
first  meeting  after  it  is  made,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  is  prac- 
ticable ;  and  if  it  is  approved,  the  name  of  the  applicant  shall 
be  entered  on  the  list  of  members  and  the  register  of  shares 
heremafter  mentioned,  for  the  number  and  description  of 
shares  required  to  be  held  by  the  mies,  or  any  larger  num- 
ber applied  for  and  allowed  to  be  held  thereby,  upon  such 
approval  and  such  confirmation  thereof,  if  any,  as  the  society 
may  direct. 

18.  Notice  of  Refusal  or  Admission. — Notice  of  the  refusal 
of  an  application,  or  of  the  entry  of  the  name  of  any  applicant 
on  the  list  of  members,  signed  1^  the  seeretary,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  applicant,  at  the  address  mentioned  on  the  form 
of  application  or  receipt,  within  one  week  after  snch  refiual 
or  entry  is  made. 

14.  Repayment  of  the  Entrance  Fee. — The  sum  paid  on 
an  application  for  admission  shall  be  repaid  on  demand  to 
the  person  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  it  was  or  purports 
to  have  been  paid,  within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date 
of  the  said  notice  in  the  cases  following :~ 

(1)  If  the  application  is  refosed ; 

(2)  If  it  is  not  granted  within  three  calendar  months 
after  the  application ; 

(8)  If  it  is  based  on  a  payment  made  on  bdialf  of  any 
person  without  hii  authority. 

15.  Appeal  and  Eroiure  of  tk§  Namm  of  AppUeanU, — ht 
ttie  first  d  the  above  eases,  the  person  refbised  admission 
shall  have  the  same  right  of  appeal  as  is  given  by  Rule  21. 
In  the  second  and  third  cases,  the  name  entered  shall  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  members,  on  a  demand  of  the  person 
whose  name  is  so  enteied  before  any  payment  made  to  anil 
knowingly  aeeepted  by  tneh  person  as  a  member. 
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16.  How  Forms  to  be  referred  to. — The  forms  used  on  an 
application  shall  be  numbered,  and  filed  in  the  ofiSice  of  the 
society,  and  refeired  to  in  the  list  of  members. 

17.  Admission  of  Married  Women. — No  woman  known  to 
be  married,  or  about  to  be  married,  shall  be  admitted  as  a 
member,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  her  husband,  or 
intended  husband,  except  in  respeet  to  a  share  fully  paid, 
and  npon  an  application  firom  her,  in  writing,  that  such 
share  may  be  entered  in  her  name,  or  intended  name,  as  a 
married  woman,  entitled  to  her  separate  use,  as  provided 
by  the  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  1877  (Scotland). 

18.  Admission  of  Minors. — A  minor  not  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  may  be  admitted  as  a  member,  if  the  society 
does  not  direct  otherwise,  and  execute  all  instruments  and  give 
all  aequittanees  neeessary  to  be  ezeeuted  or  given  under  tho 
rules,  but  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  eommittee,  manager, 
or  treasurer  of  the  society.     [See  the  Act,  §  11  (9).] 

19.  Withdrawal  of  Members  and  Partial  CemUion  of 
Mmbenhip. — A  person,  all  of  whose  shares  have  been  trans- 
ferred, withdrawn,  repaid,  or  forfeited  under  the  rules  shaH 

cease  to  be  a  member,  and  no  member  may  vote  at  any 
meeting  of  the  society,  either  personally  or  by  deputy, 

(1)  If  he  holds  less  than  the  number  of  shares  of  either 
description  required  to  be  taken  up  on  admissiMi ; 

(2)  If  he  is  in  arrear  of  his  subscriptions ; 

(3)  If  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit  on  any  with- 
drawable shares  is  reduced  by  withdrawals  below  the 
foil  amount  payable  on  the  number  of  withdrawable 
sharM  he  may  be  required  to  hold. 

See.  2.— List  of  Memben. 

20.  Where  to  be  kept  and  Entries  thereon. — The  committee 
shall  keep,  at  the  registered  office  of  the  society,  a  list  of  the 
names,  oeenpations,  and  addresses  of  all  members,  open  at  all 
convenient  times  to  tiie  inspection  oS  the  members ;  and  eadh 
member  shall  give  notice  of  any  change  affecting  himself,  or 
be  subject  to  such  fine  not  exceeding  Is.  as  any  ordinary 
business  meeting  may  fix,  provided  that  it  is  not  retrospective. 
No  person  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  sneh  list,  other 
than  a  deputy,  shell  have  any  ri^t  as  a  mamber  oi  tfaa 
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weiety  •  and  the  committee  shall  cause  to  be  erased  there- 
from the  names  of  aU  aaeh  persona  as  cease  to  be  membere 
under  these  rales. 

21.  Claims  to  hs  Entered  on,  or  Removed  from  the  Lut. — 
A  person  who  claims  to  be  placed  or  retained  on,  or  removed 
from  the  Kst  of  members,  shaU  apply  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  committee  for  that  pnrpose,  and,  if  r«fnsad,  may  appeal 
to  the  next  ordinary  business  meeting  held  after  the  receipt 
of  notice  of  such  refusal,  which  may  make  such  order  on  the 
matter  as  it  tlunks  fit. 

CHAPTER  lY.— CAPITAL. 
Sec.  1.— Share  Capital. 

22.  Nominal  Foltw.—Tbe  eapital  of  the  society  shaU  be- 
raised  by  shares  of  such  nominal  value,  payable  by  such 
instalments,  at  such  intervals,  with  such  fines,  if  any,  m 
de&ult  of  payment  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject 
thereto  by  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1,  payable  as  to 
all  shares  required  to  be  held  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  week, 
with  a  fine  of  Is.  per  quarter  on  non-payment. 

28.  ln»talmmts,—'E&ch  instahnent  shall  be  payable  at  such 
place,  on  such  days,  between  such  hours,  and  to  such  per- 
BODS  as  the  committee  from  time  to  time  fiat. 

24.  Power  to  Pay  in  Anticipation.— A  member  may  pay 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  instahnent  in  anticipation  of  the 
period  when  it  will  become  due  ;  and,  if  he  holds  more  than 
one  share,  either  transferable  or  withdrawable,  not  fully  paid 
may  specify  to  which  shares  the  payment  shaU  be  applied, 
otherwise  it  shall  be  distributed  equally :  and  the  comniittee 
may  allow  a  rebate  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  £o  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  any  such  anticipated  payment. 

25.  Cases  of  Distress.— The  committee  may  remit  any  fine 
ineurred  by  non-payment  of  any  instalment,  if  the  non-pay- 
ment appears  to  them  to  have  arisen  from  sickness,  distress, 
want  of  work,  or  any  other  sufficient  reason,  of  which  a 
written  statement,  signed  by  the  defaulting  member  or  some 
person  claiming  to  act  on  his  behalf,  has  been  giYen  to  the 
Mcretary  at  the  time  when  the  payment  ought  to  have  been 
made. 
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26.  Application  of  Dividends  to  Pay  up  Shares.— Vnlesa 
the  society  directs  otherwise,  the  dividends  payable 

(1 )  Upon  the  share  capital  held  by  any  member ; 

(2)  Upon  any  purchases  made  by  him ; 

shall  not  be  paid  to  him  until  all  shares  which  he  is  required 
to  hold  are  fully  paid,  but  shall  accumulate  and  be  applied 
from  time  to  tame  in  payment  of  the  sums  due  on  such 
shares. 

27.  Allotment  of  Shares. — The  committee  shall  allot  to  all 
members  other  than  the  special  members,  upon  their  admis- 
sion or  admission  and  approval,  as  the  case  may  be,  such 
number  of  shares,  of  the  descriptions  issued  by  the  society, 
as  they  apply  for,  and  shall  similarly  allot,  from  time  to  time, 
the  shares  applied  for  by  any  member,  or  required  to  make 
the  nominal  value  of  his  shares,  whether  transferable  or 
withdrawable,  not  less  than  the  eapital  of  the  same  name 
credited  to  him,  provided  that  the  numb«  of  shares  so 
allotted  does  rot  raise  the  total  investment  of  any  member, 
except  a  society,  to  a  sum  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  or  such  lesser  sum  as  the  society  may  direct. 

Sec.  2.— Enforcement  of  Debts  to  Society. 

28.  Mecovery  of  Sums  due  wider  Bides,  and  Forfeiture  of 
Shares, — ^All  sums  due  from  any  member,  for  subscriptions 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  recoverable  from  him,  his  executors  or 
administrators,  as  a  debt  due  to  the  society.  The  secretary 
shall  lay  before  each  ordinary  business  meeting  a  return  of 
all  sueh  sums,  and  thereupon  the  meeting  may — 

(1)  Direct  the  committee  lo  take  legal  proceedings 
for  the  recovery  thereof ; 

(2)  If  the  sum  is  due  in  respect  of  a  share,  declare 
such  share  to  be  forfeited  in  such  cases  as  the  society 
may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  if  any  payment  thereon 
has  been  in  arrear  for  three  calendar  months. 

29.  Ejfect,  and  Remission  of  Forfeiture. — Upon  a  declaxa- 
tion  of  forfeiture  of  a  share,  all  sums  paid  or  credited  thereon 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  eociety ;  but  the  forfeiture 
may  be  remitted  in  such  cases  as  the  society  may  direct,  arid 
subject  thereto  shall  be  remitted  if  the  sum  due  is  paid 
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within  one  calendar  month  from  the  date  of  a  notice  of  for- 
feiture, which  shall  be  sent  in  each  case  to  the  registered 
address  of  the  member  within  one  week  after  the  declaration 
of  forfeitore. 

Sec.  3.— Loans  and  Deposits. 

80.  Loans  on  the  Security  o/ Agreements,  BondSf  &r  Mort- 
gages ;  to  what  amount^  aud  how  may  be  made : 

(1)  The  eranmittee  may  obtain  advances  of  money  for 

fhe  purposes  of  the  society  from  time  to  time  from  any 
person,  whether  a  member  of  the  society  or  not,  upon 
the  security  of  bonds,  or  agreements,  or  transferable 
preferential  shares  by  or  of  the  society,  or  of  a  mortgage 
either  legal  or  equitable  of  any  property  thereof ; 

(2)  The  amount  so  obtained  shall  not  exceed  such 
proportion  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  society  as 
the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto,  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  thereof,  withoat  the  previous  anthority 
of  a  special  general  meeting.  With  snch  anthority, 
it  may  be  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  so 
authorised ; 

(8)  The  committee  may  make  any  such  loan  on  such 
terms  as  to  the  time  aitd  manner  of  repayment  as  it 
thinks  fit; 

(4)  The  rate  of  interest  agreed  to  be  given  on  any 
such  advance  shall  not  exceed  any  rate  which  the 
society  may  direct,  but  subject  thereto  may  be  any  rate 
not  exceeding  £6  per  cent  per  annum,  or  sneh  higher 
rate  as  any  speeial  general  meeting  may  authorise ; 

(6)  Any  bond  of  the  society  may  be  made  a  specific 
charge  upon  any  lands  of  the  society  specified  therein 
or  in  any  schedule  thereto.  But  a  separate  register 
shall  be  kept  of  all  such  bonds ; 

(6)  Any  such  bond  or  share  may  be  issued,  or  agree- 
ment or  mortgage  made,  as  a  continuing  security  to 
cover  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  limits  aforesaid,  due 
or  to  become  upon  the  account  of  the  society  to  any 
person  with  whom  it  may  transaet  bailing  budness. 

81.  Power  to  Rereive  Deposits. — ^Unless  the  society  directs 
otherwise,  the  committee  may  receive  from  any  persons, 
whether  members  or  not,  on  deposit,  withdrawable  on  such 
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notice,  being  not  less  than  two  clear  days,  as  they  fix  from 
time  to  time,  any  sums,  within  the  total  limit  mentioned  in 

Rule  80,  not  exceeding  5s.  in  any  one  pa3anent,  nor  £20  for 
any  one  depositor ;  and  if  the  society  has  any  withdrawable 
capital,  no  payment  thereof  shall  be  made  while  any  claim 
due  on  account  of  any  mek  depoedt  is  unsi^isfied. 

Sec.  4— Investments. 

82*  Powr  to  Invest  Surplus  Capital. — ^The  committee  may 
invest  any  part  of  tiie  capital  of  the  society  in  advances  to 

members  on  the  security  of  real  or  personal  property;  or, 
with  the  sanction  of  a  special  general  meeting,  in  purchasing 
the  business  of  any  other  society  or  company  in  which  its 
capital  might  be  invested  fiolUng  within  tiie  objects  of  the 
society,  or  in  carrying  on  any  such  business  in  conjunction 
with  any  such  society  or  company ;  or  in  any  other  way 
permitted  by  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876. 

Sec  6.— Repayment  of  Capital 

83.  Repayment  Compulsory  on  Members. — Subject  to  'the 
payment  of,  or  a  sufficient  provision  for,  all  subsisting  claims 
on  the  society,  the  committee,  with  the  approval  of  any 
general  meeting,  may  apply  any  moneys  for  whieh  they 
cannot  find  profitable  investment,  in  paying  off — 

(1)  The  shares  of  any  member  who  has  bought  of 
the  society  less  than  any  amount  fixed  by  the  ordinary 
business  meetings  in  any  prescribed  time ; 

(2)  The  excess  of  shares  held  by  those  who  hold  the 
largest  number  above  those  who  hold  the  next  largest; 

Provided  that  no  member  be  required  to  accept  less  tiian  the 
full  sum  paid  upon  each  share  paid  off,  and  that  the  number 
of  shares  held  by  any  member  shall  not  be  reduced  below 

the  number  required,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  to  be  held. 

84.  Repayment  on  the  Bequest  of  Members. — Subject  as 
aforesaid,  the  committee  may,  unless  the  society  directs 
otherwise,  in  the  case  of  any  ti^ansferable  share  required  to 
be  held  by  a  member  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the 
society,  on  the  application  of  the  holder  of  any  such  share, 
repay  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  then  credited 
thereon ;  and  shall  repay  the  whole  sum  so  credited  m  any 
case  where  they  refuse  to  confirm  the  transfer  of  any  such 
share  which  is  fully  paid  up. 
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85.  Shares  Bepaid  to  he  Extinguished. — ^AU  snch  repay- 
ments shall  be  made  on  resolutions  of  the  committee,  which, 
with  the  receipts  for  the  money  paid,  shall  be  entered  oi 
referred  to  on  the  respective  registers  of  withdrawable  or 
transferable  shares  aftar-mentionedy  designating  any  trans- 
ferable share  by  the  number  to  be  given  to  it,  and  thereupon 
the  shares  in  respect  of  which  such  payments  are  made  shall 
be  extinguished. 

86.  Moneys  Left  with  the  Society  after  Notice  of  Repayment. 

— If  a  member  who  has  received  notice  that  the  committee 
is  prepared  to  pay  him  off  leave  the  sum  to  be  thus  repaid 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  society  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
interest  thereon  after  the  expkation  oi  the  time  named  in 
the  notice  of  repayment. 

CHAPTER  v.— SHAKES. 

Sec.      Shares  Generally. 

37.  Of  What  Descnptioiis. — The  shares  of  the  society 
shall  be  of  snch  descriptions  as  the  society  may  direct,  and 
subject  thereto,  and  to  Bnle  64,  shall  be  eitiier  transferable 

or  withdrawable,  as  is  expressed  in  each  case. 

88.  WJiere  Tvoo  or  more  Joint  Holders. — Shares  may  be 
held  by  two  or  more  individoals  jointly,  either  of  whom  may 
give  a  valid  receipt  for  any  interest  or  dividend  payahle 

thereon ;  and  all  notices  relating  to  any  such  shares,  given 
to  such  one  as  they  jointly  direct,  and  in  default  of  any 
direction,  to  the  one  whose  name  stands  first  in  the  books 
of  the  sodety,  shall  be  snffiei^tly  givra* 

89.  Limit  to  Dividends. — Dividends  shall  not  be  calculated 
on  or  for  any  fraction  of  JBl,  or  of  a  calendar  month. 

40.  Lien  of  Society  on  Shares. — ^The  society  shall  have  a 
lien  on  the  shares  of  any  member  for  any  debt  due  to  it  by 

him  other  than  under  Rule  65  (4)  for  any  subscription  repaid, 
and  may  set  oE  any  sum  credited  to  the  member  thereon  in 
or  towards  tiie  payment  of  sndi  debt. 

See.  2.— Transferable  Shares. 

41.  How  to  he  Allotted. — ^All  transferable  shares  allotted 
by  the  society  shall  be  numbered  continuously,  and  all  snch 
as  are  not  taken  to  he  held  by  the  speeial  m^hm  shall  be 


,1  uo-i  fo  the  original  holders  thereof  by  the  coinmittee  m 
allotted  to  f  f^"^^  .  and  all  roeh  as  are  taken  to  be 
M"hl  t  Xed  L'  th^  share  regisi^r  after  mention^, 
^d^  tht  nLSLTSf  such  members,  in  alphabeUcal  order,  by 
order  °f  the  numbers,  begimung  with  one 
\T Share  Register. -The  committee  •tall  keep  a  share 
,JLr  i^  which,  under  the  number  of  each  share,  diaU  be 
fegistw,  m  the  member  to  whom  it  was  ongmally 

Th  ^  ^r  S  wh^^e  it  is  entered  ;  and  if  the  share 
L'ttredTafiTI^^         prodded,  the  date  of  such 

"^^^'sLre  L.da-r.-Th9  committee  shaU  keep,  as  part  of 
^«jtl?Vledffer  containing,  in  separate  columns, 
"^•/^T^  nSJfof  ei^  mm^^^^^^^^  the  numbers  of  the  shares 
under  the  name  f  ^r^^'  ^  the  name  of,  or  subse- 

originally  ^^^^^fJ^^\Zh  ^h^  ^^th  the  dates  of  such 
f      nfaeTSining  Ihe  names  of  the  transferors ;  tiie 

rn»t -nsL^^^  the 
ZoLiB  paid  upon  such  shares  as  the  ««immttee  dnreet. 
AA    WnrL  of  rW«r.— Transfers  shall  be  m  one  of  the 

^  Z^Liforor  and  transferee,  and  kept  m  the  office  of 
societTwd  entered  under  their  numbers  m  a  register  of 
tne  8ocieiy^«i  particulars  as  the  committee  direct ; 

tho  uame  of  the  Weror  «.dth.  tamsfe™.. 
iK  R^oittratiM  of  rran»/«r».— No  transfer  Bhall  be  regis- 

Mebtod  to  the  society,  witl««t  ip«»«l  orda  ofthe  com- 
mHtee  •       nnta  the  liansfer  of  a  share  iB  wgutotrf  no  right 
SriHiX^od  agaim.t  the  society  by  the  transferee  nor 
S^jTSio  of  tke  •odety  i«on  the  transferor  be  affect^. 
46.  To  whm  Tramfm  may  b4  maii^Mj  A»n  my  be 
Iti^amd  with  the  approval  of  the  conumttee  to  any  ^ 
STo^  of  the  transferor  ;  bat  if  the  transfer* 
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•ommttM,  or  the  eommittee  and  a  general  mee«n»  u.^- 
to  th»  provisions  of  the  rules  reulng  to  ttl^ISS^ 
"embers,  before  the  Wer  cm,  bS^reris^^f 

«M>  be  registered  except  on  a  resolution  of  the  eo^rfST 
of  sueh  comp^iy.  wlud.  daU  be  fiW  irith  tte^a^T 

49.  Paymmt  of  Stamp  Duty  by  tht  Soatly  —n^i— J  .v 
eoeiety  du-ects  otherwise,  the  coimitt..^'"^^^ 
duty  upon  the  transfer  of  any  Mbm^Sh^^^  u'^P 
"H^^     hold,  mede  lor  S^jZl'f  t^jCtl'  ^ 

ferenti.1  right  or  j,  XrfS^h.,,'^"'^  P"" 

«w  ■  anuMd,  shall  be  tr»as£er»U» 

m  "^'rf  if"*  committee  may, 

«.tii.tb«.  s.rrthTo'Ti'^ui^p^^'' 'rtTr 
^^zz.-"^  i^bt^Me'^thr^-^r " 

f««eed.  in  «  disS  'of '^fl  "» 

doe  «,d  any  expense.  mc^LTtT  ^th^11„!* 
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member  in  the  share  so  transferred,  and  shall  operate  as  an 

original  issue  thereof,  subject  to  the  credit  to  be  given  to 
the  purchaser  for  all  payments  previously  made  thereon. 

52.  Lifmi  to  Amount  Expended  on  E^'^mmts. — The 
amoimt  expended  in  the  repayment  of  any  transferable 
shares  shall  not  exceed  any  sum  placed  at  liie  disposal  of 
the  committee  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  by  the 
general  meetings  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  regularly  stated 
in  the  accounts  of  the  society* 

6d.  Paymenti  an  AecowU  of  Shares. — ^Pajrments  made  on 
account  of  shares  by  a  member  who  holds  any  transferable 
share  not  fully  paid  shall  be  carried  to  the  account  thereof, 
and  distributed  equally  among  such  shares,  if  more  tbft"  one. 

Sec.  3 .— Withdrav^able  Shares. 
54.  When  may  be  Allotted. — Withdrawable  shares  shall 
be  allotted  as  the  sociefy  directs  and  subject  thereto  as  the 
eommittee  fix. 

56.  Conditians  of  Withdrawal. — Such  shares  and  the  sums 
credited  thereon  shall  be  withdrawable  as  the  society  directs, 
and  subject  thereto  on  such  notice  as  the  committee  fix,  and 
under  the  regulations  following : — 

(1)  On  the  withdrawal  of  any  torn  snch  nomber  of 
shares  as  corresponds  to  that  sum,  excluding  fractions 
of  a  share,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  withdrawn ; 

(2)  All  withdrawals  shall  be  paid  in  the  order  of  the 
applications  therefor ; 

^8)  Where  any  such  share  is  required  to  be  held — 
1.  No  eontmning  member  shall  reduce  the  sum  credited 
thereon  except  by  the  consent  of  the  committee  ;  2.  A 
withdrawing  member  shall  be  paid  the  sum  so  credited, 
with  all  arrears  of  dividend,  if  any,  within  six  calendar 
months  after  receipt  of  the  notice  of  withdrawal,  subject 
to  clauses  (6)  and  (7),  and  to  any  fine  which  the 
society  may  direct ; 

(4)  Sums  withdrawn  on  a  share  required  to  be  held 
shall  be  a  debt  payable,  and  enforceable  by  forfeiture, 
in  like  manner  as  subscriptions  on  that  share ; 

(5)  llie  committee  may  waive  the  ordinary  notice,  and 
remit  any  fine  for  any  time  not  over  six  calendar  months ; 

(6)  Unless  the  society  directs  otherwise,  not  more 
than  one- tenth  of  the  wiUidrawable  capital  paid  up  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  including  all  somf 
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under  notice  of  withdrawal  at  its  commencement,  shall 
be  withdrawable  dnring  the  year  except  by  consent  of 
the  committee ; 

may  be  suspended  as 
the  society  may  duect,  and  subject  thereto  by  the 
resolution  of  a  special  general  meeting  for  any  time 
thereby  fixed  in  aU  cases  where  the  notice  of  the 
"^?of  f/""      ®^      application  for  withdrawal ; 

(8)  If  the  society  should  go  into  liquidation,  and  the 
assets  left,  after  paying  all  trade  debts,loans,  and  deposits 
in  full,  are  insufficient  to  repay  the  withdrawable  share 
capital,  there  shaU  be  deducted  from  the  respective 
accounte  of  the  members  per  share  of  each  such  share 
required  to  be  held,  the  amount  payable  thereon,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  is  needed  to  meet  the  deficiency. 
56.  Share  Register  and  Ledger  Account  of  5A«r«.-.  With- 
drawable shares  shaU  not  be  numbered,  but  the  committee 
shaU  keep  a  sbare  register  showing  the  amount  of  withdraw- 
able share  capital  existing  from  time  to  time,  and  containina 
a  ledger  account  under  the  name  of  each  member,  ahowinc 
the  number  of  shares  held  by,  and  aU  sums  due,  paid,  <^ 
withdrawn  by  or  credited  to  him  on  their  account. 

67.  i^bmq^  FPifoArfrawafo.— Applications  for  withdrawal 
ShaU  be  made  and  paid  as  the  committee  direct. 

Sec.  4.— Transmission  of  Interest. 

68.  Nomination  Book.— Any  member  not  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  may,  by  a  writing  under  his  hand,  delivered 
at  or  sent  to  the  registered  office  of  the  society,  nominate 
any  person,  not  being  an  officer  or  servant  of  the  society, 
unless  sudi  officer  or  servant  is  the  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  nephew,  or  niece  of  the 
nominator,  to  whom  his  shares  in  the  society  shall  be 
transferred  at  his  decease,  provided  that  the  amount  credited 
to  him  m  ttie  books  of  the  society  does  not  exceed  £50  • 
and  may  from  time  to  time  revoke  or  vary  such  nomination 
by  a  wntmg  under  his  hand,  similarly  deUvered  or  sent,  but 
not  otherwise;  and  the  committee  shaU  keep  a  book  wherein 
the  names  of  all  persons  so  nominated  shaU  be  regulariy 
entered,  and  shall  cause  any  nomination  so  revoked  to  be 
erased  therem.    [See  the  Act,  §  11  (5).] 

69.  Notice  of  the  Right  to  Nominate.— A  notice  of  the  right 
of  nommation  shall  be  sent  to  every  individual  m«mber  who 
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has  not  exercised  this  right,  with  the  report  of  the  first  ordi- 
nary business  meeting  in  each  year  of  which  a  report  is  cir- 
culated among  the  members,  and  shall  be  otherwise  given, 
as  such  meetings  may  direct. 

60.  Fee  m  Nomination  or  Revocation. — A  member  shall 
pay  such  fee,  not  exceeding  8d.,  for  the  onky  of  every  nomi- 
nation or  revocation,  whether  or  not  accompanied  by  a  fresh 
nomination,  as  the  society  may  direct  and  subject  thereto 
8d. ;  and  one  fee  only  shall  be  charged  for  the  entry  of  all 
the  names  in  any  nomination  or  revocation  paper,  if  more 
than  one.    [See  the  Act,  §  11  (5).] 

61.  Proceedings  on  the  Death  of  a  Member  : 

(1)  Upon  receiving  satis&otory  ^xooi  of  the  death  of 

a  nominator,  the  committee  shall  either  transfer  tiie 
shares  in  manner  directed  on  such  nomination,  or  pay 
to  every  person  entitled  thereunder  the  full  value  of  his 
interest,  at  their  option,  unless  the  shares  if  transferred 
to  any  such  nominee  would  raise  his  int^est  in  the 
society  to  an  amount  exceeding  £200,  in  which  case 
they  shall  pay  him  the  full  value  of  such  shares  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  aforesaid.    [See  the  Act,  §  11  (5).] 

(2)  If  any  member  entitled  to  an  interest  in  the 
society  not  exceeding  £60  dies  intestate,  and  without 
having  made  any  such  nomination  as  aforesaid,  which 
remains  unrevoked  at  his  death,  the  committee  shall 
transfer  or  pay  such  interest,  without  letters  of  admin- 
istration, to  or  among  the  persons  who  appear  to  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  upon  such  evidence  as  they 
may  deem  satisfactory,  to  be  by  law  entitled  to  reeeivA 
the  same.    [See  the  Act,  §  11  (5).] 

(3)  Upon  the  death  of  any  member  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  society  exceeding  £50,  or  transmitted  by 
his  will,  his  executor  or  administrator  shall,  so  soon 
after  his  decease  as  is  practicable,  give  to  the  secretary  of 
the  society  a  notice,  in  writing,  stating  the  death  of  such 
member,  and  the  Christian  name,  surname,  profession, 
or  business  of  such  legal  representative,  and  specifying 
the  nature  and  amount  of  his  interest  or  daim ;  and 
thereupon,  and  upon  the  production,  if  the  case  nquires, 
of  the  probate  of  the  will  of,  or  letters  of  administrati<Mi 
to,  such  member,  and  of  such  evidence,  if  any,  of  his 
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death  as  may  be  reqnired  by  fhe  committee,  the  eom- 

mittee  shall  either  transfer  the  shares,  or  other  interest 
of  the  member  specified  in  such  notice,  in  the  books  of 
the  society  to  his  legal  representative,  or  shall  pay  to 
him  the  sum  which  r^reaents  tiw  foil  value  thereof, 
and  may  make  sueh  trtmsfer  or  payment  at  their  dis* 
cretion,  unless  the  transfer  would  increase  the  interest 
of  the  transferree  in  the  society  to  more  than  £200,  in 
which  case  they  shall  make  the  payment  in  money. 

62.  Extinction  of  Transferable  Shares. — If  any  share  so 
paid  for  is  a  transferable  share,  an  entry  of  the  payment 
shall  be  made  on  the  renter  of  transfers,  in  manner  herein- 
before provided,  on  ihe  repayment  of  a  transferable  sfaarey 
and  therenpon  sach  share  sh^  be  extinguished. 

68.  SJiares  Nominated  to  be  always  Transferable. — Shares 
comprised  in  any  nomination  shall  be  transferable  to  the 
nominee  without  ceasing  to  be  withdrawable  in  consequence 

of  such  transfer,  and  the  like  provision  shall  apply  to  shares 
transferred  under  any  will  or  administration.    [See  the  Act» 

§  11  (6).] 

64.  Trmsfer  to  Make  Membership. — Every  nominee  or 
other  person  to  whom  any  share  is  transferred  under  this  ■ 
section  shall  thereby  become  a  member  of  the  society,  if  not 
previously  a  member. 

65.  Bankruptcy  of  a  Member. — The  provisions  herein 
contained  as  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased 
member  shall  apply  to  the  trustee  of  the  property  of  a 
bankrupt  member,  with  such  variations  as  the  case  requires. 

66.  Jomt  Holder*  of  Shara, — On  the  decease  of  a  joint 
holder  of  any  share  it  shall  be  transferred  into  the  name  of 

the  survivor  on  his  application. 

CHAPTER  VL— OOVERNMENT  &  ADMINISTBATION. 

Sec.      General  Meetings. 

67.  Ordinary  and  Special  Meetings. — ^Meetings  of  the 

members  shall  be  either  general,  which  include  (1)  ordinary 
business  meetings ;  (2)  special  general  meetings ;  or  monthly. 
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68.  Ordinary  Budness  Mettingi.^The  first  ordinary  bnsi- 
ness  meeting  of  the  society  after  it  is  established  shall  be 
held  at  such  tune  as  the  special  members  fix,  and  the  subse- 
qnent  meetings  at  such  time  as  the  society  may  direct,  and 
subject  thereto  in  each  8rd,  6tti,  9th,  and  12th  month  after 
the  first  meeting,  on  such  days  and  honrs  as  are  fixed  by  the 
resolutions  of  any  such  meetings  from  time  to  time,  and  so 
lar  as  no  such  resolution  extends  by  the  committee. 

69.  Monthly  Meetings. — Monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  as 
the  sodLety  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  as  the  ordinary 
business  meetings  direct ;  and  shall  have  snch  functions  as  is 
00  directed,  and  so  far  as  no  sneh  direction  extends  the 
following  functions : — 

(1)  To  confirm  or  not  the  election  of  members  and 
tiiie  transfer  of  shares,  if  the  rules  require  such  elections 
or  transfers  to  be  confirmed  by  a  general  meeting  ; 

(2)  To  discuss  tho  affairs  of  the  society  ; 
8)  To  explain  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  society  ; 
4)  To  mtdi^e  soggestions  fat  the  consideration  of  the 

committee ; 

(5)  To  recommend  the  names  of  persons  suitable  for 
election  as  olhcers  of  the  society. 

70.  Functions  of  Ordinary  Business  Meetings.— -Thi 
functions  of  ordinary  business  meetings  shall  be : — 

(1)  To  receive  from  the  committee,  auditors,  or  any 
other  officers  of  the  society,  reports  upon  the  business 
of  the  society  during  the  period  embraced  therein 
and  the  state  of  its  afiiairs  at  the  date  thereof,  which, 
except  any  such  meeting  directs  otiberwise,  shall  be  mads 
to  every  such  meeting ; 

(2)  To  elect  the  committee,  auditors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  society,  excepting  those  whose  appoint- 
ment is  given  by  the  rules  to  the  ecmunittee ; 

(8)  To  transact  any  other  general  business  of  the 
society. 

71.  Time  and  Place  of  Holding  sueh  Meetings. — Any 
ordinary  business  meeting  may  fix,  from  time  to  time,  its 
place  of  meeting,  which,  where  no  other  plsM  is  so  fixedt 
■hall  be  the  registered  offieo  of  the  toeiety. 
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72.  Notice  of  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. — Snoh  notioe 
shall  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  first  ordinary 
business  meeting  as  the  special  members  direct,  and  sub- 
sequently, notice  of  the  time  of  every  ordinary  business 
meeting,  and  of  tiie  plaee  where  it  is  to  be  held  if  it  be 
other  than  the  registered  office  of  the  society,  and  in 
case  the  meeting  has  to  elect  any  oflBicer  of  the  society  of 
what  officers  are  to  be  then  elected,  shall  be  given  as  the 
society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  by  fixing  such 
notice  conspicaonsly  in  the  registered  office  and  every  place  of 
business  of  the  society  for  fo^een  clear  days  before  the  day 
of  the  meeting,  and  otherwise  as  such  meetings  may  direct. 

78.  Special  General  Meetings. — Special  general  meetings 
shall  be  convened  by  the  secretary,  either  on  an  order  of  the 
committee,  or  upon  a  requisition  signed  by  such  number  of 
members  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  by 
twenty  members,  and  ahaU  be  held  as  soon  as  is  possible 
after  the  receipt  of  such  order  or  requicdtion,  and  at  the 
ordinary  place  and  time  of  the  business  meetings  of  the 
society,  unless  any  ordinary  business  meeting  fixes  any  other 
place  of  meeting. 

74.  Notice  of  Special  General  ilf^^fin^*.— Notices  conven- 
ing a  special  general  meeting  shall  state  the  time  and  place 
thereof,  and  tiie  purpose  for  which  it  is  convened,  and  shall 
be  notified  to  the  members  as  the  society  may  direct,  and 
subject  thereto  shsJl  be  posted  to  the  registered  address  of 
all  the  members  not  less  than  six  clear  days  before  the  day 
of  meeting,  unless  in  any  case  of  emergency  where  the 
committee  aaammoasly  direct  a  shorter  notice  to  be  given, 

75.  Where  MmJbers  may  give  Notice. — ^If  the  secretary 
does  not  CffliTene  a  special  general  meeting  in  manner 
required  hereby,  for  sev^  dear  days  after  a  requisition  there- 
for signed  as  hereinbefore  is  provided  has  been  delivwed  ai 
the  office  of  the  society,  any  of  the  requisitionists  may  give 
such  notice  of  the  meeting  as  is  provided  by  Rule  74,  and 
shall  have  a  claim  upon  the  society  for  aU  costSt  if  any^ 
properly  incurred  in  giving  such  notice. 

76*  Business  of  Special  General  Meetings. — A  special 
general  meeting  cannot  transact  any  business  not  q^ified 
in  the  notice  conYening  it,  nor  unless  the  notioe  eomTenaf 


ft  has  been  riven  aecording  to  the  rules.  But  an  ordinary 
businesB  meeting  may  be  made  epecial  for  any  purpose  of 
which  notice  has  been  so  given,  provided  that  mioh  bMineBi 
is  not  brought  on  until  the  ordinary  buoness  ii  eoneluded. 

77.  Quorum  of  GmeraX  Meetmgs.—An  ordinary  businesa 
or  special  general  meeting  may  proceed  to  busmess,  if  sneb 
nomber  of  members  as  the  society  may  direct  to  be  the 
quorom  of  Boch  meetings,  and  subject  thereto  if  ten  members 
are  present  within  an  hour  after  the  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  ;  otherwise  the  meeting,  if  a  special  general  meetang 
convened  on  the  requisition  of  the  members,  shall  be  diB- 
Bolved,  but  if  an  ordinary  business  meeting  or  a  special 
meetinff  convened  by  order  of  the  committee,  shall  stand 
adjourned  to  the  week  foUowing,  at  the  same  time,  and  shall 
be  held  at  the  principal  pla4se  of  bngmesi  of  the  society 
nnless  any  resolution  of  an  ordmary  business  meetmg  dnreets 
otherwise  in  which  case  it  shall  stand  adjourned  to  such 
place  as  is  so  directed ;  and  the  meeting  so  adjourned  may 
proceed  to  business  whatever  is  the  number  of  members 
present.    No  meeting  shaU  become  ineompetent  to  trawwct 
business  from  the  want  of  a  quorum  arising  after  the  chair 
has  been  taken. 

78.  Power  of  Adjournment. — ^Any  general  meeting,  duly 
eonstituted,  may  adjourn  to  such  place  as  the  members  pre- 
sent direct,  withm  such  limit  of  time  as  the  society  may 
direct,  and  subject  thereto  within  thirty  days,  and  may  con- 
tinue any  such  adjournment  from  time  to  time.  No  busmess 
shall  be  brought  on  at  any  adjourned  meeting  whieh  could 
not  have  been  transacted  at  the  original  meetmg ;  and  the 
same  notice  shall  be  given  of  any  meeting  adjourned  for 
more  than  fourteen  days  as  was  required  for  the  original 
meeting. 

79.  Quorum  of  Monthly  Meetings. — monthly  meeting 
shall  be  dissolved  if  such  number  of  members  are  not  present 
within  such  time  after  the  hour  of  meeting  as  the  meeting 
appomting  them  fixes,  and  subject  thereto  if  ten  members 
are  not  present  within  fifteen  minutes. 

80.  Chairman  of  M««<in^».— Every  meeting  shall  ha.v»  a 
thairman,  who  shall  have  such  votmg  power  as  the  society 
mmft  dtt«ott  w4  snlaeot  thereto  shall  not  vote  unless  the  votes 
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•re  equal,  when  he  shall  ha^e  a  easting  voie ;  and*  who,  m  ih« 
absence  of  tiie  president  of  the  society  shaU  be  any  member 

of  the  committee  willing  to  preside  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  snch  member  such  person  as  the  meeting  selects. 

81.  Votes  of  (1)  Individuals,  (2)  Societies  or  Companies, 
—(1)  Each  individoal  member  present,  who  holds  such 
number  of  shares  as  an  individual  is  required  to  apply  for  on 
admission,  and  is  credited  in  the  books  of  the  society  with 
snch  BOm  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto 
with  a  sum  equal  to  one  share,  and  is  not  disqualified  by 
Rule  19 ;  and  such  one  of  the  joint  holders  of  the  like 
number  of  shares  <»redited  with  the  like  sum  and  not  so 
disqualified  as  they  appoint  in  writing,  shall  have  one  vote. 
Proxies  shall  be  admitted  only  as  the  society  may  direct, 
and  under  the  conditions  so  stated.  (2)  A  society  or  com- 
pany which  holds  such  number  of  shares  as  it  is  required  to 
apply  for  on  admission,  and  is  not  in  arrear  of  the  snbserip. 
tiona  dne  thereon,  may  Tote  by  deputy,  and  may  appoint 
such  number  of  deputies,  each  of  whom  shall  have  such 
number  of  votes,  to  be  given  in  such  manner  as  the  society 
may  direct ;  and  subject  thereto  every  such  society  or  com- 
pany may  appdnt  one  deputy,  and  eaeh  deputy  shall  have 
one  yote. 

82.  Hew  VoU»  $haU  be  Tdkm.-^YoUs  shall  be  first  taken 

by  show  of  hands,  unless  a  ballot  on  any  question  is 
demanded  by  such  number  of  niembers  in  such  manner  as 
the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  by  five  members 
prosent,  when  they  shall  be  taken  by  baUot  as  the  soeiety 
may  dhreet,  and  snbgeot  thereto  as  the  committee  fix. 
Subject  to  any  special  direction  contained  in  any  rule  of  the 
society  or  Act  of  Parliament,  all  questions  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  minority  of  votes. 

88.  Appointment  and  Powers  of  Deputies,-r-^  deputy 
shall  be  appointed,  as  the  society  may  direet,  and  sub- 
ject thereto  by  a  resolution  signed  by  the  secretary  and 
two  members  of  the  committee  thereof  and  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  this  society.  He  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  member 
of  this  society  on  behalf  of  such  society  or  company,  and 
ahall  be  included  in  the  number  of  members  required  to 
MDfticlate  a  meeting;  and  thaU  be  eompetsnt  ^BBaoBog  the 
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continuance  of  his  appointment  to  do  any  act  conswtent  there- 
with which  could  be  done  by  an  individual  member  ;  and  the 
appointment  of  a  deputy  shall  be  taken  to  continue  untU  notiec 
of  the  appointment  of  some  other  dq^nty  in  hiB  stead  is  so 
given  as  above  stated. 

84.  Qmdnuit  oj  Members. — ^The  committee,  if  they  find  it 
taquisite,  may  pass  resolutions  fox  regulating  the  conduct  of 
members  at  meetings,  or  the  time  after  which  divisions  ahaU 
not  be  taken  ;  which  shall  be  binding  on  all  the  memberB, 
subjeet  to  any  resolutions  of  the  ordinary  business  meetings 
thereon. 

geo.  2.— The  Committee  of  Management 

86.  How  Committee  to  be  formed.— -The  business  of  the 
society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  management, 
which,  until  the  first  ordinary  business  meeting  after  this 
rule  is  registered  is  held,  shall  consist  of  the  special  members, 
and  after  such  meeting  shall  consist  of  such  officers  of  the 
society,  if  any,  and  such  number  of  committee-men  so 
appointed  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  of 
the  president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  eight  committee-men 
elected  at  such  meeting. 

86*  Retirement  and  re-eligihility  of  Committee-mm: 

(1)  At  each  ordinary  business  meeting  such  number 
of  the  existing  eommittee-men  as  the  society  may  direct, 
and  subject  thereto  <me-fourth  part  shall  retire  and  an 
equal  number  shall  be  elected ;  the  order  of  retirement 
being  fixed  so  far  as  is  practicable  by  priority  of 
election,  but  if  necessary  by  ballot.  A  retiring  com- 
mittee-man shall  be  immediately  eligible. 

(2)  If  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  any 
committee-man  is  not  fiHed  up  by  the  meeting  by  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  filled  under  the  rules,  the  retiring 
member  may  continue  to  act  until  the  next  ordinary 
business  meeting. 

87.  Removal  of  Members  of  Committee. — A.  committee-man 
may  be  removed  from  office  at  any  time  by  such  majority  as 
the  soeiety  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  and  voting  at  a  special  general  meeting, 
which  may  thereupon  proceed  to  fill  up  his  place  by  a  vete 
of  the  nugority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 
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88.  QualiJUation  of  a  CommiUeS'man. — Unless  the  society 
direets  otherwise,  no  person  ean  be  a  eommittee-man  who  is 
not  a  member ;  and  a  person  who  holds  any  place  of  profit 

nnder  the  society  other  than  an  office  remunerated  in  manner 
provided  by  Rule  105,  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a 
committee-man  ;  and  any  person  who  accepts  such  a  place, 
or  becomes  bankrnpty  or  is  eoneemed  in  the  profits  of  any 
contract  made  with  the  sodety,  except  as  a  member  of  any 
society  or  company  which  contracts  with  or  does  any  work 
for  it,  shall  thereupon  vacate  his  office.  ^ 

89.  VaeaneiM — Haw  to  be  fiUed  up. — A  vacancy  in  the 
number  of  committee-men  arising  from  any  such  disqualifica- 
tion as  aforesaid,  or  the  removal  of  any  committee-man  whose 
place  is  not  filled  up  by  the  meeting  by  which  he  is  removed, 
or  the  death*  resignation,  incapacity  for  acting,  or  refusal  to 
act,  of  any  committee-man,  shidl  be  fillednp  with  some  qnali- 
6ed  person  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  (1) 
if  it  arises  in  the  interval  between  two  ordinary  business  meet- 
ings, by  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee,  or  if  not  so 
filled,  by  the  next  meetmg;  (2)  ifit  arises  at  any  sneh  meeting, 
by  the  meeting,  and  in  the  last  case  any  eommittee-man  who 
may  resign  shall  be  immediately  re-eligible.  Every  person 
so  appointed,  or  elected  by  the  meeting,  to  fill  any  vacancy 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  member  who  has  caused  the 

'  vaeaney,  and  shali  retire  from  offiea  si  fbe  time  when  •aob 
member  would  haye  retired. 

90.  Oeneral  Power*  of  the  Committee, — The  committee 
■ImU  eomtrol  ail  bosmess  carried  on  by  or  on  account  of  the 
■oeiety,  receive  and  give  receipts  for  all  moneys  due  to  it, 
determine  all  purchases  or  sales,  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  or 
charged  for  the  same,  and  make  all  contracts  entered  into  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  society  for  any  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  is  formed,  including  all  purchases  and  contracts  relating 
to  land,  excepting  such,  if  any,  as  the  society  may  direct  to 
be  subject  to  the  approval  or  authorisation  of  a  general  meet- 
ing, and  if  the  society  has  any  land,  building,  or  mortgage 
rules  subject  to  these  ;  and  all  such  contracts  shall  be  signed 
and  attested  as  they  direct  &om  time  to  time.  They  may, 
from  time  to  time,  engage,  remove,  or  disdiarge  all  managevs, 
salesmen,  or  employes  of  any  description  required  to  conduct 
any  soeh  businesSt  and  fix  their  duties,  salaries,  or  other 
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remuneration,  at  such  rates,  and  require  them  to  fpre  Bueh 
security,  either  in  the  forms  hereinafter  contained,  or  in  such 
other  forms  approved  of  by  them,  as  they  determine.  They 
shall  decide  on  the  evidence  to  be  produced  for  establishing 
the  claim  of  any  nominee,  executor,  administrator,  or  official 
trustee  to  any  share  in  the  society  ;  and  may  institute,  pro- 
secute, compromise,  or  refer  to  arbitration  any  suit,  debt, 
liability,  or  claim  against,  by,  to,  or  on  the  society  ;  and  in 
any  case  for  whioh  the  Iroles  of  the  society  do  not  expressly 
provide,  may  exercise  any  power  which  eooU  be  exermsed 
by  the  society  in  general  meeting  other  than  sneh  as  by  the 
law  for  the  time  being  relating  to  Industrial  and  Provident 
Sodeties  may  be  required  to  be  exercised  by  such  meetings, 
and  so  that  in  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  they  do  notiiing 
inconsistent  with  the  previous  resolutions  of  fneh  meetings. 
And  all  acts  or  orders  done  or  given  by  the  committee  in  tiie 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  society  under  any  power  hereby 
,  given  them,  shall  bind  the  society  and  every  member  thereof 
as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  aets  or  orders  of  a  minority  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  at  a  general  meeting  thereof,  a«ting 
in  exercise  of  the  powers  given  them  by  the  rules. 

91.  The  Committee  to  Summon  Meetinget  Provide  Books, 
dc.—lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  eommittee,  under  such  penai- 

ties,  if  any,  as  the  society  may  direct, — 

(1)  To  convene  ail  meetings  ofthe  society  according  to 

{he  roles  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
•ontained  as  to  special  general  meetings ; 

(2)  To  provide  proper  books  fbr  entering  the  aeeonnts 
of  all  business  carried  on  on  behalf  of  the  society,  and  the 
minutes  of  all  meetings  thereof,  and  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  making  all  such  entries  as  are  hereby 
required,  or  as  any  general  meeting  may  direet ; 

(8)  To  provide  such  forms  as  are  necessary  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  provisions  of  the  rules,  and  for  the  same 
being  kept,  made  up,  or  used  in  such  manner  as  in  their 
discretion  they  thi^  desirable ; 

(4)  To  provide  a  snfikient  supply  of  copies  of  the 
annual  returns  and  books  of  rales  to  eomply  with  the 
directions  of  Rule  126. 
M.  TheCmnmittettoUfg  Sustemmt^  Aee^^ 
k§M*      Grn^al  KMlin^.— The  eommittae  shall  prepare  • 
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itotement  ci  the  aeeoxmtg  of  the  society,  in  snch  fom  as  the 
ordinary  business  meetings  direct  from  time  to  time,  and  lay 

them,  duly  audited  by  the  persons  appointed  to  audit  the 
same,  before  each  ordinary  business  meeting,  unless  such 
meetings  direct  otherwise  and  in  that  case  before  such  meet- 
ings as  they  may  direct,  aeeompanied  by  a  report  on  the 
position  of  tiie  affairs  of  the  society,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  at  which  sneh  report  is  adopted. 

98.  I%fM,  Placs  of  Me^twff,  and  Quorum  of  th$  Commiitst, 

The  committee  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  ordi- 
nary business  meetings  direct,  and,  so  far  as  no  such  direction 
extends,  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  determine,  but  shall 
not  proceed  to  business  unless  snch  nmnber  of  members  as 
the  sodety  may  direet,  and  subject  thereto  not  onless  iliree 
members  are  present.  No  member  of  the  committee  shall 
vote  on  a  question  on  which  he  is  personally  interested. 

94.  FtMs  for  Non-attendanee. — ^The  ordinary  business 

meetings  may  impose  fines  on  any  member  of  the  committee 
for  non-attendance,  provided  that  no  snch  fine  is  retros- 
peetive. 

95.  Chairman  of  the  Committee. — Every  meeting  of  the 
committee  shall  have  a  chairman  who  shall  be  the  president 
of  the  society  if  present,  and  in  his  absence  such  one  of  the 
memben  of  the  committee  as  they  appoint.  The  nugority 
of  votes  shall  decide,  but  the  diamnan  shall  have  a  second 
casting  vote. 

96.  Special  Meetmg9  of  ih§  Committee, — special  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  may  be  called  by  a  notice  in  writing 

given  to  the  secretary  by  such  number  of  members,  at  snch 
time  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  as  the  society  may 
direct,  and  subject  thereto  by  two  members  one  clear  day 
before  such  tune.  The  secretary  shall  communieate  every 
such  notiee  to  all  members  of  the  eonmiittee  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  receipt  thereof ;  and  no  other  business  shall 
be  done  at  the  meeting  than  the  business  named  therein. 

97.  Appointment  of  8vh-cdmmiUees,'----The  committee  may 
delegate  any  of  the  powers  hereby  ^ven  to  them  to  a  sub- 
committee of  its  own  members,  who  shall,  in  the  functions 
Mitmsted  to  them,  conform  in  aU  respects  to  the  instroetions 
givMi  them  by  the  efNomittee. 
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Seo.  3.— Local  CommitteeB. 

98.  Frwiti^mfor  their  Appointment. — ^Any  ordmary  busi- 
ness meeting  may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  local  com- 
mittee for  any  purpose  which  appears  to  it  likely  to  promote 
any  object  of  the  society,  and  may  assign  for  the  aetion  of 
any  such  conunitiee  any  district  which  it  thinks  fit. 

99.  Mode  of  Appointment. — A  local  eommittee  shall 
consist  of  such  number  of  members,  appointed  in  such  way, 
either  by  nomination  of  the  committee,  or  election  of  the 
members  whether  generally  or  under  any  local  limitation,  as 
the  meeting  authorising  its  appointment  directs. 

100.  Function*  of  the  Local  Committees. — A  local  com- 
mittee shall  be  governed  by  such  rules  as  the  society  may 
direct,  and  subject  thereto  by  the  rules  following  :— 

(1)  A  local  committee  shall  at  the  first  meeting  after 
its  appointment,  and  afterwards  at  the  first  meeting  in 
each  year  from  that  date,  elect  a  chairman  and  a  secre- 
tary, each  of  whom  shall  continue  in  office  for  twelve 
months  if  they  continue  on  such  committee,  and  shall 
be  re-eUgible ;  and  shall  fill  up  vacancies  in  either  office 

M  they  may  arise ; 

(2)  The  secretary  of  a  local  committee  shall  convene 
all  meetings  theiec^  and  keep  a  record  of  the  attend- 
ances of  the  members,  and  the  resolutions  come  to,  and 
shall  return  to  the  committee  the  names  and  addresses 
of  any  members  not  appointed  by  the  committee,  as 
toon  as  possible  after  their  appointment ; 

(8)  A  local  committee  shall  discharge  any  local  work 
which  the  committee  may  require  it  to  undertake,  and 
ahall  be  specially  charged  with  the  duty— 

(a)  of  visiting  any  branch  belonging  to  the  society 
in  the  district  assigned  to  it ; 

(6)  of  advising  with  the  manager  thereof  on  any 
matter  m  tiidr  judgment  tending  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  management  or  the  increase  of  its  sales ; 

(c)  qI  bringing  before  the  committee  anything 
relating  to  the  quality  or  price  of  the  goods,  or  the 
conduct  of  the  business  at  any  sueh  branch,  which 
appears  to  it  to  be  faulty ; 
(4)  A  local  committee  may  be  employed  to  take  tiM 
stock  of  any  such  branch ; 
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(5)  A  local  committee  shall  have  the  management  of 
all  meetings  of  members  within  the  distriet  assigned  to 
it,  and  shall  have  the  primary  dnty  of  seeking  to  add 
new  members,  and  inducing  the  members  to  support 
the  society,  and  thus  keeping  up  and  developing  the 
principles  and  benefits  of  ao-operation ; 

(6)  No  loeal  eommittee  shall  have  authority  to  pledge 
the  eredit  of  the  society,  or  involve  it  in  any  expense, 
except  in  virtue  of  a  written  order  signed  by  the  secre- 
taxy  of  the  society,  and  to  the  extent  theroin  expressed. 

Seo.  4.— Officers  of  the  Society. 

101.  Appomtmmt  of  Prmdmt,  TfMturer,  and  Stcrstary. 
There  shall  be  sneh  ofEieers  as  the  society  may  direct,  and 
subject  thereto  a  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  society,  and 
a  presiding  officer  with  such  title  as  the  society  may  direct,  and 
subject  thereto  with  the  title  of  president ;  and  every  ofKeer 
shall  be  so  qnidified,  appointed,  and  liable  to  snspendon  or 
remoyal,  as  the  soeiety  may  direct,  and  snbjeet  thereto  the 
following  regulations  shall  apply  to  each  of  the  officers 
aforesaid : — 

(1)  He  shall  be  eleeted  at  the  first  ordinary  bnsinest 

meeting  of  the  society  after  these  rules  are  registered,  and 
subsequently  at  the  first  ordinary  business  meeting  in 
each  year ; 

(2)  He  must  be  «  member  of  the  soeiety,  and  glial) 

be  disqualified  from  office  by  the  same  circumstancei 
which  are  disqualifications  for  a  committee-man,  and 
shall  be  removable  from  ofELce  by  sooh  a  majority  as  can 
remove  a  eommittee-man ; 

(8)  He  shall  be  re-eligible,  and  if  no  successor  is 
appointed  on  the  termination  of  his  office  shall  contiaae 
in  office  till  the  next  regular  period  of  election  ; 

(4)  A  vacancy  in  his  office  shall  be  filled  np  at  flie 
next  ordinary  business  meeting  after  it  occurs,  and  if 
not  then  filled  up  by  the  members  may  be  filled  ap  by 
the  committee ; 

(5)  The  person  appointed  to  fill  np  a  vacancy  shdi 

continue  in  office  only  till  the  regular  time  of  election^ 
tnbject  to  provision  (8) . 
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102.  Duties  of  these  Officers. — The  duties  of  the  officers 
appointed  under  Bole  101  shall  respectively  be  such  as  the 
society  may  direct,  and  snligeet  thereto  shall  be  as  follows:— 

(1)  The  President,  or  presiding  officer  by  whatever 
title  he  is  called,  (a)  shall  take  the  chair,  if  present,  at 
•11  meetings  of  the  society  or  the  committee ; 

{b)  He  shall  sign  the  reports  to  be  hud  before  the 
meetings  of  the  society,  which  shall  be  previously  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  committee. 

(2)  Ths  Tbxasubbb  (a)  shall  supervise  the  accounts 
and  payments  of  the  society,  which  shall  be  entered  in 
the  books  thereof  as  he  from  time  directs,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  committee ; 

(b)  He  EhfM  lay  before  the  committee  at  snch  times  as 
they  direct,  and  in  defiaolt  of  any  other  direction  at  the 
first  meeting  in  every  month,  a  statement  of  tiie  business 
of  the  society,  showing  such  particulars  as  the  com- 
mittee require ; 

(c)  He  p^«*^^>  discharge  any  other  functions  relating  to 
fhe  receipts  or  payments  of  the  society  which  the  com- 
mittee may  direct ; 

(i)  Any  general  meeting  may  substitute  the  bankers 
of  the  society  in  place  of  the  treasurer,  in  which  case 
any  duties  herel^  assigned  to  the  treasurer  may  be 
discharged  in  such  manner  as  the  meeting  directs,  and 
the  election  of  an  officer  as  treasurer  shall  cease  to  be 
made  ;  but  the  meeting  may  substitute  an  additional 
eommittee-man  and  fix,  tiie  time  of  his  retirement. 

(8)  The  Sboebtast  (a)  shall  summon  and  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  society  and  of  the  eommittee,  and  of 
any  sub-committee,  if  so  required  by  the  committee,  and 
shall  keep  minutea  thereof  in  snch  manner  as  the  com- 
mittee direct ;  . 

(b)  He  shall  make  such  retmms  relating  to  the  busmess 

of  the  society  as  the  committee  require  ; 

(c)  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  documents  and  other 
papers  of  the  society,  and  if  required  by  the  committee 
g^^l  keep  the  accounts  in  such  manner  as  they  direct ; 

((i)  He  shall  keep  all  the  books  relating  to  shares, 
loans,  or  deposits  required  to  be  kept  under  the  rules 
flf  the  society,  and  the  list  of  members,  and  shall  receive 
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all  contributions,  fines,  and  other  payments  due  jfrom 
the  members  to  the  society,  and  keep  the  accounts 
thereof,  and  pay  over  the  amoant  so  received  as  the 
eommittee  directs ; 

(«)  He  shall  prepare  and  send  all  returns  repaired  to 
be  made  to  the  registrar  ; 

(/)  He  shall  in  all  things  act  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  committee ; 

{g)  Unless  the  society  directs  otherwise  he  shall  not 
sit  on  the  committee  except  he  is  a  member  thereof  in 

virtue  of  his  office. 

(4)  GenerMy. — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  officer 

of  the  society,  having  the  receipt  or  charge  of  any 
moneys  thereof,  his  executors,  or  administrators,  at 
such  time  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto 
as  the  committee  require,  or  npon  demand  made,  or 
notice  in  writing  giv«a  or  left  at  his  last  or  nsoal  place 
of  residence,  to  give  in  his  aeeonnt,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  society  or  the  committee,  to  be  examined  and 
allowed  or  disallowed  by  them,  and  on  the  like  demand 
or  notice  to  pay  over  all  moneys,  and  deliver  all 
property  for  the  time  being  in  his  hands  or  custody  to 
such  person  as  the  society  or  the  committee  appoint. 
[See  the  Act,  §  18  (2).] 

103.  Officers  Appointed  by  the  CommUUe. — If  the  society 
directs  that  any  officer  to  whom  the  provisions  of  Rule  102 
apply  shall  be  appointed  by  the  committee,  the  committee 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  the  duties  of  the  officer  so 
appointed  by  them,  bat  subject  to  any  such  determinatioo 
his  duties  shall  be  as  is  therein  defined. 

104.  Asmtants  to  Swretary. — ^The  commiites  may  from 

time  to  time  appoint  such  clerks  or  other  assistants  as  may 
be  required  to  aid  the  secretary,  whether  he  is  elected  by  the 
society  ox  i^pointed  by  the  committee. 

105.  Bemuneration  of  OJicers. — The  ordinary  business 
meetings  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  the  remuneration 
of  the  secretary  if  elected  at  such  meetings,  and  may  remn- 
nerate  the  president,  treasurer,  committee-men,  ox  any  other 

'  membtf  for  their  services  as  they  think  fit. 
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106  Ssmrky  hy  Oiic#rs.-It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
Json  hol^^  any  office  touching  the  receipt  or  charge  of 
J^y  moneys  of  the  society,  under  such  penalty  s-^e 
t^etv  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  the  mmimum  penalty 
IS^edto  roffince  under  the  Act,  before  entermg  on  the 
eSn  of^  office.  «th«r  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or 
o  becorbound,  wilh  or  without  a  surety  as  ^  — ^ 
i.«niiire  according  to  the  forms  m  Bula  140,  or  sucn  lormB 
I^^ev  approve  ffom  time  to  time,  or  to  give  the  security^  d 
Tcm^Si  Mdety  in  such  sum  as  they  direct,  for  rendenng 
E^^^imtof  all  moneys  received  or  pa^  by  him 
on  a  count  of  the  society,  at  such  tmies  as  ^^e  rules  ^or  as 
L  committee  require,  and  for  tiie  P^yinent  o  ^ 
ftom  him  to  the  society.    [See  the  Act,  §  13  (1).J 

Soo.  5.-Coiiduct  of  Business. 

107  Dealmg*  shall  be  for  Cash.^VvleM  tiie  society 
dir^'  oS^,  aU  goods  sold  by  the  society  shdl  be  psad 
Z^nd^^OT  if  the  committee  so  dnrect  on  order. 

m  -Pair^^t  of  Money,  into  B«»fc.-AU  moneys  re- 
ceived  from  the  members  or  oth«™e  on  behalf  of  ^ 
^  S,«wnh«  dealt  with  as  the  general  meetmgs  direct 
Bociely  ^^^^^^.'^^J^^^^^  thereto  shall  be  placed  to  the 
from  time  to  toe  a^^^^  bank  as  tiie  committee 

^^!lm«^v  whkh  is  a  member  of  the  Co-operative  Umon ; 
Tnd  "tf  ^rmoneyB  of  the  society,  cannot  convementiy 
Se  thus  Tsposed  of,  shaU  be  kept  in  such  custody  as  the 
committee  direct  from  time  to  tune. 

109  Payment  by  Cheques,  subject  to  the  Ihreetum  of  m^ 
al^k  Meeting^Wheu  a  banking  account  is  opened  aU 

^^r^ts^bor^^^^^^^^ 

Ztro  of  L  committee  countersigned  by  the 

no  Seal  of  ths  Society^  Cmtody  and  Ise.—The 
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lation  of  the  eommittee,  the  date  whereof  shall  be  mentioned 
on  the  instmmeiit  to  whieh  the  seal  is  attaehed ;  and  shall  be 
attested  as  the  soeiety  may  direet,  and  subject  thereto  by 

the  signature  of  two  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
eoontersigQ  of  the  secretary.  [See  the  Act,  schedule  11.  (11).] 

111.  17m  of  Name  of  the  Soeiety. — The  name  of  the  society 
shall  be  mentioned  in  legible  characters  in  all  notices,  adver- 
tisements, and  official  publications,  bills  of  exchange,  pro- 
missory notes,  endorsements,  eheques,  or  orders  for  money 
or  goods  purporting  to  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
society,  and  on  all  bills  of  parcels,  invoices,  receipts,  or 
letters  of  credit  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  conspicuously 
painted  or  affixed,  and  kept  painted  or  affixed,  on  the  outside 
of  every  offiee  or  plaee  of  business  of  tbe  loeiety.  £See. 
fhe  Aet,  §  10  (1,  b).] 

112.  Complaints  and  Suggettions  by  Memh&n, — ^A  member 
who  has  any  eomplamt  to  make  as  to  flie  quality,  quantity, 
or  price  of  any  goods  supplied  by  the  society,  or  the  conduct 
of  any  officer  or  servant  of  the  society,  or  any  suggestions 
for  better  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  society,  shall 
send  the  particulars  of  such  complaint  or  suggestion  to  the 
ecnnmittee,  who  shall  inquire  into  and  decide  upon  them, 
subject  to  an  appeal  from  any  such  decision  to  an  ordinary 
business  meeting  ;  but  no  such  complaint  shall  be  brought 
befoare  any  soch  meeting  except  on  i^peaU 

118.  Employment  of  Members. — ^Except  the  eommittee 
sbonld  direct  otherwise  in  any  case,  the  holding  shares  in 
the  soeiety  shall  not  be  required  as  •  eondition  of  em- 
ployment. 

Sec.  6.— Evidence. 

114.  Minutes  to  be  Evidence  of  Proceedings. — The  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  society  or  committee,  containing  such 
particolars  as  the  committee  direct  from  time  to  time,  shall 
be  teffHtialy  recorded  by  the  secretary ;  and  the  minutes  of 
every  monthly  or  ordinary  business  meeting  of  the  society, 
and  of  every  meeting  of  &e  oonmuitee,  shall  be  read  at  the 
next  of  such  meetings  respectively,  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  so  read,  and  the 
<tf  mcy  spinal  gmeral  meeting  shall  be  read  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  committee  following,  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  meeting ;  and  all  minutes  so  signed  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  taken  as  between 
the  society  and  evei^  member  thereof  to  be  a  tme  statement 
of  any  matter  therein  contained,  snbject  to  the  correction  of 
any  patent  error. 

116.  What  to  he  mffieient  iVoiic*.— Every  member  shall 
be  taken  to  have  due  notice  of  every  meeting,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  of  which  notice  is  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  society  to  be  g^ven,  if  the  same  is  made  known  in  such 
maimer  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  and  to 
any  special  direction  in  these  mles  by  posting  or  sending  a 
notice  to  the  registered  address  of  soch  member. 

OHAPTEB  Vn.—ACCIOUNTS  AND  KETUBNS. 

Sec  L-^Thd  Auditors. 

116.  Number  of  Auditors. — There  shall  be  such  nmnber 
of  auditors  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  sdbgect  thereto, 
and  to  the  ^pointmeni  of  any  public  auditor,  two  auditors. 

117.  Appointment  of  Auditan  : 

(1)  The  auditors  shall  be  appointed  and  retire  as  the 
society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  shall  be  elected 
at  the  first  ordinary  business  meeting  of  the  society 
after  this  rule  is  registered ;  and  afterwards  one  shall 
retire  and  one  shall  be  elected  at  each  ord^ary  business 
meeting,  the  order  of  retirement  of  the  first  auditors 
being  fixed  by  themselves ; 

^2)  A  retiring  auditor  shall  be  re-eligible ; 

(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  appomtment  of  an  auditor  may 
be  filled  up  by  tiie  committee ; 

(4^  No  servant  of  the  society  can  be  an  auditor ; 

(6)  Any  such  meeting,  in  lieu  of  electing  an  auditor, 
may  direct  that  the  accounts  shall  be  audited  by  a 
public  auditor  appointed  under  the  Act,  named  thereby ; 
and  thereupon  the  appointment  of  the  then  continninff 
auditor  shall  be  vacated,  and  the  andit  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  such  public  auditor ; 

(6)  Any  subsequent  general  meeting  may  vary  such 
direction  by  substituti^  the  name  of  another  public 


auditor,  or,  by  a  resolution  whereof  notice  has  beei2 
given  as  in  the  case  of  a  special  general  meeting,  ma^ 
rescind  the  same;  and  thereupon  the  meeting  shai] 
elect  auditors,  who  ahall  retire  and  bo  re-eligible  aa  it 
provided  by  dauses  (1)  to  (8). 

118.  Duties  of  the  Auditors. 

(1 )  General, — ^The  aaditons  shall  audit  the  aeeounts  of 
the  society  to  be  prepared  by  the  committee  as  herein- 
before provided,  for  the  period  intervening  from  the 
formation  of  the  society,  or  their  last  audit,  to  such 
time  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto  to 
the  begiiming  of  the  last  calendar  month  previous  to 
each  ordinary  business  meeting,  and  shall  lay  before  it 
a  balance  sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
society  during  the  period  to  which  the  audit  extends, 
and  a  statement  of  its  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  tuns 
of  such  audit,  both  signed  by  them,  which  shall  specify 
the  total  amount  of  all  moneys  borrowed  by  the  society, 
distinguishing  the  character  of  the  securities  on  which 
each  is  obtained. 

(2)  Annual  Eetum,^The  auditors  shall  examine  the 
annual  return  after-mentioned,  and  verify  the  same, 
with  the  accounts  relating  thereto,  and  shaU  either  sign 
the  same  as  found  by  them  to  be  correct,  duly  vouched 
and  in  accordance  with  law,  or  specially  report  to  the 
society  in  what  respects  they  find  it  incorrect,  unvouched, 
or  not  in  accordance  with  law.  [See  the  Act,  §  10  (1,  c).J 

119.  Powers  of  the  Auditors.— The  auditors  shall  be  entitled 
to  call  for  and  examine  any  paper  or  document  belonging  to 
the  society,  and  shall  make  a  special  report  to  the  society 
upon  any  matter  connected  with  the  aeeounts  which  appears 
to  them  to  require  notice. 

120.  Audited  Accounts  to  be  Binding  on  the  Members.^ 
Every  balance  sheet  signed  by  the  auditors  and  approved  of 
by  the  meeting  to  which  it  is  presented,  shall  be  bmding  on 
all  members  of  the  society,  excepting  as  to  any  error  therein 
exceeding  such  sum  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject 
thereto  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  brought  Wfflre  the  next 
ordinary  business  meeting. 

121.  Copy  of  Aecounte  and  Report.— A  copy  of  the  last 
balanca  sheet  of  the  society  and  of  the  report  of  the  auditor! 


SBB  Ain>iTO&s — JMfamotiov  or  Aoooxmrs 
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shall'  be  kept  always  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
registered  office  of  the  society.  [See  the  Act,  §  10  (J.,  g),] 
122.  BemuneraHon  of  the  Auditorg.^The  auditors  shall 
receive  such  remuneration  as  the  ordinary  business  meetings 
vote  them  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  2  — Inspection  of  Accounts. 

128.  InMvidttal  Right  of  Inspection. — Any  member  or 
person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of  the  society  mav 
inspect  the  books  and  the  names  of  the  members  at  all  rea^ 
sonable  hours  at  the  registered  office  of  the  society,  or  at  any 
place  where  the  same  are  kept,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  such  inspection  as  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  general  meetings  of  the  society, 
except  that  no  such  member  or  person,  unless  he  be  an  officer 
of  the  society,  or  be  speciaUy  authorised  by  a  resolution 
thereof,  shaU  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  loan  or  deposit 
Mcount  of  any  other  member  without  his  written  consent. 
[See  the  Act,  §  10  (1, 

124.  Inspection  on  Order  of  the  Begittrar: 

(1)  An  application  may  be  made  under  section  16  of 
the  Act. — 

(a)  To  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to  examine 
into  the  affairs  of  the  society  and  to  report  thereon ; 

{h)  To  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  society  in 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  provided  by  such 
sections. 

(2)  The  application  may  be  made— 

(a)  If  the  number  of  members  does  not  amount 
to  1,000,  by  one-fifth  part  thereof; 

(6)  If  it  amounts  to  1,000,  but  does  not  exceed 
10,000,  by  100  members  ; 

(e)  If  it  exceeds  10,000,  by  500  members. 
(8)  The  application  must  be  supported  by  such  evi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  applicants 
have  good  reason  for  requiring  such  inspection  to  be 
made  or  meeting  called,  and  are  not  actuated  by  mali- 
cious motives  therein,  and  be  made  on  such  notice  to 
the  society  as  the  chief  registrar  directs. 

(4)  Unless  the  registrar  to  whom  it  is  made  directs 
otherwise,  all  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  any  inspee- 
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tion  or  meeting  ordered  by  bim  ihaU  be  defrayed  ont 

of  the  funds  of  the  society.    [See  the  Act,  §  15  (1-1.] 

See.  3.— Axmoal  Eetom. 

125.  What,  and  When  to  he  Made : 

(1)  The  comiuittee  shall,  at  such  time  before  the  let 
day  of  Jane  in  each  year  as  they  determine,  send  to  the 
registrar  a  general  statement,  to  be  called  the  annnal 
return,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and  effects 
of  the  society  as  audited,  which — 

(a)  Shall  show  separately  the  expenditure  in  re- 
spect of  the  several  objects  of  the  society ; 

{h)  Shall  be  made  np  to  the  Slst  day  of  Deeem- 
ber  tiien  last  inelnsively ; 

(c)  Shall  state  whether  the  audit  has  been  con- 
ducted by  a  public  auditor  appointed  as  by  the  Act 
is  provided,  and  by  whom ; 

\d)  If  the  sadit  has  been  eonducted  by  any  per- 
son other  than  a  publie  auditor,  shall  state  the 
name,  address,  and  calling  or  profession  of  each 
iuch  person,  and  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
authority  under  which  he  is  appointed. 

(2)  Toge^er  with  sneh  retnm  the  committee  shall 
send  a  copy  of  every  auditor's  r^rt  daring  the  year 
whereto  the  same  return  relates.    [See  the  Act,  §  10 

126.  CopiM  of  Annual  Boum  and  BuIm^—U  shall  be  the 
inty  <Hf  the  committee  to  supply  to  evwy  member  or  person 

interested  in  the  fonds  of  the  society,  on  his  application — 

(1)  Gratuitously  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  return  for 
the  time  being      the  society.    [See  the  Act,  §  10 

(!»/)•] 

(2)  To  every  person  on  demaoa  a  copy  of  the  roles 

at  such  price,  not  exceeding  one  ifdkMbg,  as  the  com- 
mittee tx  from  time  to  time.    [See  the  Act,  §  9  (5).] 

OHAPTEB  Tin.— PBOFIT& 
Primary  Cluurgef. 

127.  The  profits  of  all  botiness  carried  on  by,  or  «• 
woont  of,  thA  soeistar  shall  be  applied  a«  Mowi  »— 


norm. 
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(1)  Interest  on  Loans. — In  payment  of  the  interest 
vpon  any  loans  or  deposits,  and  the  dividend  on  any 
preferential  shares,  Mcording  to  the  rates  respectively 
agreed  to  be  paid ; 

(2)  Reduction  of  Fixed  Stockj  dc. — In  reduction  of 
the  value  of  the  fixed  stock  and  plant  of  the  society,  at 
sach  rate  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thereto, 
•t  the  annual  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  fixtures,  and  of  2i 
per  cent  on  shops,  warehouses,  or  other  buildings  ; 

(3)  Reduction  of  Preliminary  Expenses. — In  the 
reduction  of  the  preliminary  expenses  (if  any)  incurred 
in  forming  the  society,  and  remaining  unwritten  off 
in  its  books,  at  such  rate,  being  not  less  than  £6  per 
cent  per  annum,  as  the  ordinary  bwdness  meetings  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  from  time  to  time 
direct ; 

(4)  Dividend  on  Share  Capital. — ^In  payment  ot  m 
dividend  upon  the  ordinary  capital  not  exceeding  such 
rates  as  the  society  may  durect,  and  subject  hereto 

£6  per  cent  on  transferable  shares,  and  £5  per  cent  on 
withdrawable  shares,  any  share  withdrawn  participating 
in  the  dividend  op  to  the  time  of  payment  at  this  rate 
last  declared. 

(5)  Reserve  Fund. — Id  forming,  by  applying  such  per 
eentage  of  the  net  profits  after  providing  for  the  pre- 
ceding charges  as  the  committee  determine,  a  reserve 
fund  to  which  all  fines  shall  be  carried,  applicable,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  ordinary  business  me^feifi  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee—- 

(a)  To  the  equalisation  of  dividends  ; 

{b)  To  meet  any  other  contingency  affscting  the 
business  of  the  society ; 

(c)  To  any  other  purpose  whieh  tha  fSMral 
meetings  direct  from  time  to  time ; 

(6)  Educational  Fund. — In  promoting  instruction, 
eulture,  or  recreation,  by  forming  an  education  fund, 
to  which  such  proportion  as  the  society  may  direct, 
and  subject  thereto  2^  per  cent  of  the  sat  profits, 
or  such  larger  sum  as  any  cnrdinary  bosinMi  meeting 
may  vote,  shall  be  carried ; 

(7)  Cengress  Fund. — In  paying  such  subscription  to 
the  fonds  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  to  any  official 
organrecognised  l^the  eongress,  as  the  eosgrees maytet 
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(8)  Soeidl  Fund. — ^In  promolmg  any  other  social  or 
provident  purpose  authorised  by  any  special  general 
meeting,  or  any  two  successive  ordinary  business 
meetings,  by  applying  thereto  tack  snmi  m  the 
ordinaiy  bosineBS  meetings  may  vote. 

128.  Educational,  Provident,  and  Social  Funds  : 

(1)  Qualification  of  Rule  at  to. — The  provisions  (6) 
and  (8)  of  Bole  127  may  be  qualified  or  superseded  by 
tiiie  nMKdation  of  any  special  general  meeting. 

(2)  Mode  of  Dealing  with — Special  Accounts^  and  Com- 
mittees for, — The  fands  appropriated  under  the  last- 
named  provisions  shall  be  applied  for  their  respective 
objeets  in  ^  saeh  manner  as  ihe  ordinary  business 
meetings  direct  from  time  to  time,  and  separate  accounts 
shall  be  kept  thereof.  In  every  case  where  specific 
funds  are  voted  for  educational,  provident,  or  social 
purposes,  a  separate  aceount  shall  be  kepi  of  all  sums 
voted  for  such  purposes,  and  a  special  committee  of 
such  number  of  members,  appointed  in  such  manner 
as  is  fixed  by  such  ordinary  business  meetings  from 
time  to  time,  shall  be  named  in  each  case,  who  shall  be  • 
responsible  to  them  iox  the  due  application  of  the  fonds 
placed  under  their  care ;  and  the  accounts  of  all  such 
funds  shall  be  regularly  audited  by  the  auditors  of  the 
society  and  submitted  to  the  ordinary  business  meetings, 
at  such  periods  as  they  direct  from  time  to  time,  and 
subject  thereto  at  each  such  meeting. 

129.  Memhert  in  Arrears  of  Subscriptions. — No  interest  or 
dividend  shall  be  paid  to  any  member  who  is  in  arrear  of 
his  subscriptions,  but  all  such  moneys  shall  be  appUed  so  far 
as  they  extend  in  payment  of  all  such  arrears,  priority  being 
given  to  ihe  arrears  due  upon  ircnsferable  shares  over  those 
due  on  withdrawable  shares. 

180.  Dividend*  when  not  paeeed  a  Transfer, — Diyidends 
or  interesi  on  shares  iransferred  within  six  days,  or  such 
other  time  as  the  ordinary  bnsmess  meetings  fix  before  the 
time  when  they  become  payable,  shall  be  paid  to  the  trans- 
feror unless  he  directs  otherwise. 


[For  ihe  division  of  surplus  profits  and  the  capitalisai&Mi 
of  profit!  see  Appendix,  page  47.] 
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CHAPTER  IX.— DISPUTES  AND.  EXPULSION  OF 

MEMBEBS. 

181.  Disputes — how  to  be  determined. — All  disputes  arising 
between  a  member,  or  any  person  claiming  through  a 
member,  or  under  the  rules  of  the  society,  and  the  society 
or  any  officer  thereof,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  tiie  society  may 

direct  under  the  Act  [sec.  14] ,  and  subject  thereto,  shall  be 
dealt  with  as  follows : — 

(1)  Appointment  of  Arbitrators. — At  the  first  or  any 
subsequent  general  meeting  of  the  society  after  this 
rule  is  registered  such  number  of  arbitrators  as  the 
society  may  dir^t,  and  subject  thereto  five,  shall  be 
elected,  none  of  whom  are  directly  or  indirectiy 
interested  in  the  funds  of  the  society. 

(2)  Mode  of  Selection, — lii  any  ease  of  dispute  the 

secretary  of  the  society,  or  such  other  person  as  the 
committee  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
plaining party  or  someone  appointed  by  him,  write 
the  names  of  the  arbitrators  for  the  time  bemg  upon 
separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  place  them  so  that  the 
names  shall  be  concealed  in  a  box  or  other  receptacle, 
from  which  the  complaining  party  or  his  representative 
shall  draw  out  three,  and  the  persons  whose  names  are 
SO  drawn  idiall  be  the  arbitrate  to  decide  the  dispute. 

(8)  Vacancies  in  the  number  of  arbitrators  shall  be 
filled  by  the  first  general  meeting  after  they  occur,  and 
if  not  tiien  Med  by  the  committee. 

(4)  If  Arbitrators  fewer  than  Three. — Two  arbitrators 
shall  be  ccnnpeteni  to  hear  and  dedde  any  question, 
but  shall,  before  hearing  it,  appoint  an  umpire,  by 
whom,  if  th^  differ,  the  question  shall  be  determined. 

(5)  The  costs  of  an  arbitration  shall  be  borne  as  the 

arbitrators  direct,  and  each  party  shall  deposit  such 
sum  as  the  society  directs,  and  subject  thereto  10s.  to 
abide  their  decision. 

182.  How  a  Member  may  be  Expelled. — A  member  may 
be  expelled  in  such  manner  as  the  society  may  direct,  and 
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fiubject  thereto  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  society,  upon 
a  charge  in  writing  of  conduct  detrimental  to  the  society, 
communicated  to  him  by  order  of  the  committee  for  each 
time  as  the  society  may  direet,  and  sabject  ttoreto  for  one 
calendar  month  befcnre  tibe  meeting. 

188.  Payment  of  Ewpelied  Member. — A  member  so  expelled 
shall  be  paid  the  faU  snm  paid  on  any  shares  in  the  society 

held  by  him  at  the  date  of  the  resolution  for  his  expulsion  ; 
and  all  transferable  shares  held  by  him  shall  be  extinguished 
upon  such  payment  being  tendered,  whether  the  member 
accept  the  tendor  or  not;  and  an  entry  referring  to  the 
minute  of  ezpnlmon  and  the  date  of  such  tender  shall  be 
made  on  the  register  of  shares  under  all  such  shares. 

184.  Be^admmim  of  Ea^Ued  Member .'^VnleBB 

directs  otherwise,  no  expelled  member  shall  be  re-admitted 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an 
ordinary  business  meeting,  on  a  motion  of  which  notice  has 
been  given. 

CHAPTER  X.— ALTERATION  OF  RULES. 

Majority  Requisite  to  make  Alterations. — ^Any  rule 
of  the  society  not  declared  to  be  fundamental  in  manner 
hereinafter  stated,  may  be  repealed  or  altered,  or  any  new 
rule  be  made,  by  such  migority  as  the  society  may  direct  of 
the  members  voting  at  any  special  general  meeting,  and 
subject  thereto  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 

186.  Fundamental  Ii»Ue$. — The  special  roles  of  the  society 
may  declare  any  rule  of  the  society  therein  mentioned, 
including  this  provision,  to  be  fundamental ;  and  no  rule 
comprised  in  such  declaration  shall  be  repealed  or  altered 
without  snch  consent  so  given  as  is  thereby  specified. 

187.  Additio7is  or  Alterations. — Application  for  the  regis- 
tration of  every  addition,  repeal,  or  alteration  shall  be  made 
to  the  registrar  for  the  country  where  the  society  is 
established,  in  manner  and  form  reqnired  by  the  Treasury 
regulations,  so  soon  as  is  practicable  after  the  same  has 
been  made ;  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  issued  with  every 
copy  of  the  roles  issaed  after  the  registration  thereo£i 
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CHAPTER  XI.— CHANGE  OF  NAME,  AMALGAMATION, 
GONYEBSXON  INTO  A  COMPANT,  &  DISSOLUTION. 

188.  Change  of  NamSj  Sc. — ^The  sodety  may,  by  special 
resolution  passed  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  Act, — 

(1)  Change  its  name  with  the  approval  of  the 
registrar*  in  writing ; 

(2)  Amalgamate  with  or  tnmsfer  its  engagraients  to 
any  othor  society  or  eompanyy  or  accept  a&y  such 
transfer ; 

(3)  Convert  itself  into  a  company  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts  as  in  the  Act  prescribed.  [See  the  Act« 
§  16  (1H7).] 

189.  Diuolution, — The  Bociety  may  be  yoluntarilj  dis- 
■olTed : — 

(1)  By  a  resolation  to  wind  it  up,  made  as  ia  directed 
in  regard  to  eompanies  by  the  Compames  Aet,  1862. 

(2)  By  an  instrument  of  dissolution  signed  by  tbree- 
foorths  of  the  members  for  the  time  being,  and  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  regolaticnui  in  force  nnder  tbe 
Aet    [See  1 17  (8).] 

GHAFCEB  Xn.— FORMS  OF  INSTBUMENTS. 

140.  Imtnment$  $haU  havs  th§/oUawmjf  Forms. — ^The  in- 
etmmente  referred  to  in  tiie  preceding  ndee  shall  be  in  the 

forms  following,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  case  allows.  The 
date,  the  name  of  the  society,  and,  if  the  case  requires,  an 
address  to  the  committee  shall  in  all  cases  be  prefixed : — 

(1)  Application  for  Adndsdon  by  an  Individual: 

(a)  By  AppUeatiimfor  Shares. — I,  the  undersigned, 
hereby  apply  for         [tran^traiie]  or  [wUhdrMMbU] 
shares  in  the  above-nanaed  society,  in  respect  of  which  I 
agree  to  make  the  payments  required  by  the  rales  of 
the  society,  ^and  otherwise  to  be  bound  thereby. 

SigiMtan  of  apgliMal^  iMtef  Uto  mUnm  aaA  uiinaUmi. 

fb)  By  Payment  for  a  Copy  of  Rules. — Received 
this  day  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  Ihe  above-named  society, 
for  which  I  have  paid  [on  aecotmt  of  th4  widtnnen- 


*  The  Chief  Registrar  in  EngUnd,  or  the  Auistant  Begistrar  for  Irelaai 
o»  Scotland,  if  the  loctotT  ii  retfSrttrod  amd  doM  Imilii  IM  •■<iiMH«U  IliWb 
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tiontd  appKemit*]  the  sum  repaired  to  be  paid  on  ta 
tpplieatioii  for  adiniHfriofi  to  the  soeiety. 

Slgnatnie  m  AboTe,  or  if  the  payment  ii  mad*  by  any  other  penoti  liuui  th« 
applicant.  <rf  tUi  fflnon,  stctiag  fh»  BUM.  addiMS,  and  oee«v«tl<m  of  tbt 

(2)  AppUeation  for  Shara  by  a  Society  or  Company. 
— yfe,  the  imdenDgiied,  seeisliwy  and  two  of  the  eom- 
miitee  of  xnansgement  of  the 

[Society  Limited]  hereinafter  called  the  applicant,  in 
▼irtoe  of  a  resolution  thereof,  dated  the  day  ol 

,  hereby  apply  on  its  behalf  for  [trans- 
/§rable]  or  \wUhdrau)able]  eharee  in  the  above-named 
■oeiety,  in  respeet  of  whidi  the  applicant  hereby  agrees 
to  make  all  payments  required  by  the  mles  of  the  above- 
named  society,  and  otherwise  to  be  bound  thereby.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  signed  our  names  hereto,  by 
the  aathority  of  the  loeiety. 

eiRiuitiiiM  (A ib» mambert  of  the  oommittee,  and  eonnteraign of  the  secretary, 
Hating  regpeettw^tlwtr  <— HtliwtiiHW  M  wmdkt  and  th»  nglatemd  offieaof  th* 
amUcaat. 

The  same  form  applies  to  a  company,  sabstitating 
eompany,  with  or  wi&ut  limited  as  the  eaie  may  be, 
for  [Society  Lunited] ,  and  board  of  dhreetcnrs  for  com- 
mittee. 

(8)  TrM^ftr  bttwstn  Indmdudb, — ^This  instmment, 
maile  the       day  of  18     ,  between  A  of 

,  and  B  of  ,  witnesses,  that  in  consideration 

of  the  sum  of  £       ,  paid  by  the  said  B  to  me,  I,  the 

said  A,  hereby  transfer  to  the  said  B,  his  executors, 

administratoni,  and  assigns,  tiie         shares,  numbered 

,  now  standhig  in  my  name  *in  the  books  of 

the  above-named  society,  to  hold  the  said  shares  apon 

the  same  conditions  on  which  I  now  hold  the  same,  and 

that  I,  the  said  B,  hereby  accept  the  said  shares,  subject 

to  the  said  eonditions.   In  witness  whereof  we  have 

hereto  set  our  hands. 

 NamA  of  Transferor. 

 -Name  of  Transferee. 


(4)  Tramftr  betwsen  Societies  or  Companies. — This 
inrtniBMiit,  made  the  day  of  18  ,  between 
the  Society  Limited,  established 

•Oialltte  iMiritaiBlMaokataU  tha  paymaBl  U  mad*  br  the  ^BpUcaiU. 
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mi  ,  hmnafter  ealled  the  vendor,  of 

the  one  part,  and  the  BOCiety 
limited,  established  at  > 
her^mfter  called  the  pnrehaser,  of  the  other  part,  in 
eonsideration  of  £  paid  by  the  pnrehaser  to  the 

vendor,  witnesses  that  the  vendor  hereby  transfers 
the  shares  numbered,  now 

standing  in  the  name  of  the  vendor  in  the  books  of  the 
above-named  society,  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  assigns 
of  such  purchaser,  to  hold  the  same  npon  the  same 
conditions  on  which  they  are  held  by  the  vendor ;  and 
that  the  purchaser  accepts  the  said  shares  subject  to 
the  said  conditions.  In  witness  whereof  the  seals  of 
the  said  societies  are  hereto  attached,  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  committees  thereof,  dated  respectively  the 
day  of  and  the      day  of 

113. — The  seals  of  the  societies  and  signatures  of  the  com- 
mittee and  secretary  must  be  aflfixed  as  in  form  (2).  The 
same  form  applies,  with  the  necessary  changes,  to  trana- 
feis  between  companies. 
(5)  Agreemma  or  Bond  of  Security  by  Oficers  in 
England  or  Irdtmd :     [See  the  Act,  schedule  III.  (1).] 
(aj  Without  a  Surety.— This  agreement,  made  the 
day  of  between  A.  B.,  of 

mid  the  Socieiy  Limited,  established  at 

or  the  county  of  herein  called  the 

society.  Whereas  the  said  A.  B.  has  been  ap|>ointed 
to  the  office  of  in  the  society  on  condition  of 

his  entering  into  this  agreement.  Now  it  it  hereby 
witnessed  as  follows: 

The  society  agrees  with  the  said  A.  B., 

[State  salary  or  other  equivalent.  If  aiqr ;  if  no*  oisil  tUs 

part  altogether.] 

The  said  A.  B.,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  agrees 
with  the  society  to  render  a  just  and  tme  account 
of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  by  him  on  aceonnt  of  the 
flociety,  at  such  times  as  the  rules  thereof  appoint,  and  to 
pay  over  all  the  moneys  remaining  in  his  hands,  and 
assign  and  transfer  or  deliver  over  all  property  (includ- 
ing books  and  papers)  belonging  to  the  society  in  his 
hands  or  custody  to  sneh  person  or  persons  as  the 
society  or  the  committee  thereof  appoint,  aeeordiwg  to 
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the  rales  of  the  society,  together  with  the  proper  and 

legal  vouchers  for  such  payments  ; 

And  in  case  of  any  default  in  performance  of  these 
agreements,  then  that  he,  his  heirs,  ezecatoxs,  or  admi- 
nistrators shall  pay  the  society  the  sum  of  ponnds 
as  liquidated  damages.  Li  witness  whereof  the  said 
A.  B.  and  the  undersigned  C.  D.,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  society,  have  set  their  hands  the 
year  and  day  first  aforesaid. 

WitMn  \       A.  B. 
totht    \  _ 
Bigmtaitt*,)     ^  CD.      II>-ciipaMiof offl«^M^ i»kiiww»iatta 

(6)  TTifA  a  Surety. — Kruno  all  men  hy  these  presents 
that  we,  A  B,  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 

Society  limited,  established 
at  in  the  county  of  ,  and  G  D, 

of  ,  as  surety  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said 

A  B,  are  jointly  and  severally  held  and  firmly  bound  to 
the  said  society  in  the  sum  of 

to  be  paid  to  the  said  society  or  their  certain  attorney, 
for  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  we  jointly 
and  severally  bind  ourselves  and  each  of  us  by  himself, 
our  and  each  of  our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 

firmly  by  these  presents  sealed  with  our  seals. 
Dated  this  day  of 

Whereas  the  above  bounden  A  B  has  been  duly 
iq»pointed  to  the  office  of  of  the  society 

established  as  aforesaid,  and  he,  together  with  the  above 
bounden  C  D,  as  his  surety,  have  entered  into  the 
above-contained  bond,  subject  to  the  conditions  herein- 
after contained ;  now,  therefore  the  condition  of  the 
above-contained  bond  is  such  that  if  the  said  A  B  do 
render  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  moneys  received 
and  paid  by  him  on  account  of  the  said  society,  at  such 
times  as  the  rules  thereof  appoint,  and  do  pay  over  all 
the  moneys  remaining  in  his  huids,  and  assign  and 
transfer  or  deliver  over  all  property  (indudiog  books 
and  papers)  belonging  to  the  said  society  in  his  hands  or 
custody  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  society 
or  the  committee  thereof  appoint,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  said  society,  together  with  the  proper  and  legal 
▼ouehers  for  luch  payments,  then  the  above-contained 
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bond  shall  be  void,  but  otherwise  shall  remain  in  full 
force. 

The  seftlB  and  ragnatnies  of  the  officer  and  snrety  Bhoold  be 
•fBzed  hew.  The  seal  may  be  a  wafer  put  opposite  the 
name  of  the  rignii^:  party,  on  which  he  ahouid  put  one 
finger,  and  gay,  I  deliver  this  aa  my  act  and  deed. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us — 

CD,  of 
EF.of 

There  must  be  two  witnesses  to  each  signature,  bat  the  saine 
persons  may  witness  both.  If  the  officer  and  hia  surety 
sign  before  different  witnesses  the  form  of  witneasmg 
should  be  repeated. 

The  reason  of  using  an  agreement  instead  of  »  Dond  wnere 
there  is  no  surety  is,  that  an  agreement  if  not  under 
seal  is  Uable  to  a  stamp  duty  of  6d  only,  while  a  bond 
is  Hable  to  daty  at  the  rate  of  2g.  6d.  for  evoT  £100, 
while  an  agreement  ia  equalty  effiBctual  m  this  case. 
For  a  surety  a  bond  is  prefiBcalde  as  man  sale  against 
legal  objection. 

(c)  In  Scotland.— Form  of  bond  of  surety.  [See 
the  Act,  schedule  IIL  (2).]  ,        ^  , 

I  AB  of  hereby  bmd  ana 

oblige  myself  to  the  extent  of  iB  ,  »* 

as  caution  and  security  for  C  D,  a  person  employed  by 
tlie  Society  Limited,  that  he,  the  said  C  D, 

shall,  <m  demand,  faithfully  and  truly  account  for  all 
moneys  received  and  paid  by  him  for  behoof  of  the  said 
society,  and  also  assign  and  transfer  or  deliver  oyer  all 
property,  including  books  and  papers,  belongmg  to  the 
raid  society  in  his  hands  or  custody,  and  that  to  such  per- 
son or  personsas  the  said  society,  or  the  committee  thereol 
appomt,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  said  society. 
Dated  at  this  day  of 

Signature  of  Cautioner. 

E  F,  of  witness. 
G  H,  of  witness. 

N.B.— The  Act  proyides  that  the  rfwfe  bond  shaU  not 
require  a  testmg  dause  or  a  siAwsnpto  etoose,  and 
may  be  wholly  written  or  whoDj  pnaied,  or  partly 
written  and  partly  printed. 

(6)  Conditum  of  a  B&nd  by  or  a$  security  for  a 
Manager  w  Storekeeper  w*o  ha$  t^ge  e^  Qoode  <u 
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weU  as  of  Money.-JThe  condition  of  the  above- written 
bond  IS  such  that  if  the  said  A  B  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  said  office  without  embezzling,  misapplying,  un. 
lawfully  making  away  with,  or  wilfully  or  carelessly 
wasting  or  losing  any  of  the  moneys,  goods,  chattels, 
merehandiso,  or  eflFects  in  his  charge  or  keeping,  and 
do  render  a  just  and  true  account,  &c.  [as  in  form  6]  . 

(7)  Bond  crtaHng  a  Charge  on  Land.-^Know  all 
men  by  these  presents  that  the  Society 
Limited,  established  at  ,  in  the  county  of 

,  is  held  and  firmly  bound  to 
(hereinafter  caUed  the  obUgee),  ia  the  sum  of  [double 
the  amount  secured] ,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  obligee,  or 
his  certam  attorney  or  assigns;  for  which  payment, 
well  and  truly  to  be  made,  the  said  society  binds  itself 
by  these  presents,  sealed  with  its  seal,  attested  as  is 
required  by  its  rules  [hereby  further  declaring  that  the 
said  sum  shaU  be  a  charge  upon  all  the  lands  of  the 
society  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed, 
which  are  hereby  made  a  specific  security  to  the  obligee 
or  his  assigns  for  the  payment  thereof] . 
Dated  the  day  of  1$  . 

[Then  is  to  follow  the  condition  of  the  bond,  stating  the  sum 
to  be  paid  and  the  terms  of  payment,  on  compUance 
with  which  the  bond  is  to  become  void;  then  the  schedule 
which  should  be  headed  ' 

SeheduU  of  lands  charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  above- written  bond ;  

NAm  oy  Lamp.  Smrixiox.  QuAHTcn. 


by*i!^e  f Xaf      ««J    «>•  ■ode^y,  ttiMtad  by  Ih.  riguitim.  requited 

(8)  A  common  numey  bond  may  be  framed  from  this 
bond  by  omitting  the  words  between  brackets  beginning 
"hereby  further  declaring,"  and  ending  "payment 
thereof." 


A  P  P  EN  D  I  X. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PB0FIT8. 

141.  Division  of  Net  Profits. — The  remainder  of  the  net 
profits  left  after  providing  for  the  charges  specified  in  rule 
127  Bhall  be  divided  M  the  society  may  direct  and  eabjeet 
ttuoreto  between — 

(1)  The  members  not  under  notice  of  total  withdrawal 
who  have  made  purchases  of  the  society  during  the 
period  to  which  Ihe  division  zelateSy  aeoording  to  the 
amount  of  their  pnrchases ; 

(2)  The  non-members  who  have  made  purchases  of  the 
society  during  such  period,  according  to  the  amount  of 
tiieir  purchases^  provided  that  the  sum  so  divided  shall 
Dot  exceed  one-half  of  the  sum  to  which  they  would  be 

entitled  as  members ; 

(8)  The  employes  of  the  society  at  such  rate,  not  less 
than  id.  in  the  i>  on  the  gross  sales  and  id.  in 

the  £  on  the  net  profits,  as  the  ordinary  business 
meetings  fix,  to  be  divided  among  them  as  such  meetings 
iiirect* 

Ii2.  Capitalisation  of  Dividends  : 

(1)  Snbjeet  to  rule  148»  all  dividends  not  wiUidrawn 
withm  such  lime  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject 
thereto  within  one  calendar  month  after  they  become 
receivable,  shall  be  applied  in  or  towards  the  payment 
of  shares,  which  shall  be  either  txansferable  or  with- 
drawaUe  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  subject  thareto 
may  be  withdrawn  at  one  week's  notice  for  any  sun  up 
to  £5,  and  one  additional  week  for  each  additional  sum 
not  exceeding  £5  ;  and  shall  be  credited  to  the  members 
respectively  in  the  books  of  the  society  xmtil  the 
Bumher  of  shares  held  by  any  member  reaches  the  limit 
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allowed  by  the  Act,  or  inch  inferior  limit  as  the  society 

may  direct,  after  which  they  shall  be  credited  to  such 
member  as  loans,  withdrawable  on  such  notice,  not  less 
calendar  month,  as  the  eoiomittee  may  deter- 
mine from  time  to  time ; 

(2)  No  fine  shall  be  charged  in  respect  of  any  share 
■0  placed  to  the  credit  of  any  member. 

148.  Omeral  Mutings  may  Capitalise  Profits  in  certain 

dun.  ^The  ordinary  business  meetings  may  direct  that  the 

appropriation  of  the  proportion  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
society,  authorised  by  chrases  (6),  (6),  and  (8)  of  rule  127, 
and  (1),  (2),  and  (8)  of  rule  141  shall  be  made  by  paid-up 
shares,  which  may  be  either  transferable  or  withdrawable,  as 
the  loeieiy  may  direet,  and  subject  thereto  shall  be  trans- 
feraiblA. 


FEDEBAL  UNXQi^^ 

144.  WkiAmaU  Purchases — how  to  U  mads, — This  society 
•hall  become  a  member  of  sneh  eo-operative  wholesale 
society  as  the  society  may  direct,  and  snbject  thereto  of  the 
Co-opefative  Wholesale  Society  established  at  Manchester. 
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The  foregoing  mles  are  &e  gesflral  ralas  refsnrad  to  ia  tli* 
mles  signed  by  as : — 


 —  Seerstwj. 

t 
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GHAPTKft  L— INTERPRETATION 
4MD  OBNKSAL  QUAUIIGATIOK. 

L  InteiprstfttioB. 

UHAPTKB  IL—NAMS,  OBJECTS,  A 
VLkOm  OF  BUSINB8S. 

S.  Name,  objects,  and  powers  of  the 
society. 

4.  Registered  office,  how  to  be  fixed, 
i.  RemoTftl  of  office  to  be  notified, 
tt.  Becks  of  acooonts,  and  to  be  kept 
atofltoa. 

OHAPTER  in.— MEMBERSHIP. 

Seo.  1.— Members. 

7.  Who  are  members. 

8.  Shares  to  be  hdd  by  members. 

9.  Payraent  ob  appHoatlon. 

10.  Application  by  a  society  or  oompany, 

11.  Application  b^  an  individual. 

11.  itow  applications  to  be  dealt  with. 
IS.  Motioo  of  refusal  or  admfesioii. 

14.  Repayment  of  the  entrr^co  fee. 

U.  Appeal  and  srarare  oi  the  nuseo  of 
applicants. 

15.  How  fmns  to  be  retmoA  tOb 
17*  Admission  of  married  wSMiat 
18.  Admission  of  minors. 

IB*  Withdrawal  of  members  and  partial 
oessatf <Ma  ol  mombendilp. 

Seo.  2.— List  of  Members. 

BL  Where  to  bo  kept   and  entries 
thereon. 

IL  GUimstobeaatindoiiiOrroMOTeS 
iMsBil. 

OHAPTER  IV.— CAPITAL. 

Seo.  1.— Sbare  OapitaL 

n«  Nominal  ralne. 
SB.  Instalments. 

M.  Power  to  pay  in  anticipation* 

26.  Cases  of  ^stress. 

ML  Application  of  dIfideiiAl  to 

shares. 
87*  Allotment  of  shares. 

Seo.  fl.— Bnforoement  of  Debts 
to  tlie  Society. 

Ik  Becorery  of  sums  dne  ander  rales 

and  forlttitore  of  shares. 
VI  VBieoti  and  remission  of  f orfsitoro. 


Seo.  3.— Loans  and  Deposita. 

80.  Loans  on  the  secnrity  of  Agree- 
ments, bonds,  or  mortgi^Eee.  to 
what  amoontt  and  liow  may  be 

male. 

8L  Power  to  recelTe  deposits. 

See.  4.— IiiTestiiients. 

83.  Power  to  InTOit  ssrplns  capitaL 

Seo.  5.— Bepejiaeiits  of  OapltaL 

88.  Bepaymettt  eosvnlMKy  ott  ibmd* 

bers. 

84.  Repayment  on  the  request  of  mem 
bars. 

65.  Shares  repaid  to  be  extingnlshed. 
8a.  Moneys  ieft  with  the  soelelf  aftttf 
notice  of  repayment. 

OHAPTIB  T^-SKABBS. 

See-  LHUtares  Oenerally. 

87.  Of  what  deeeripttoBS. 

88.  Where  two  or  more  lolat  holdets. 

89.  Limit  to  diTidends. 

40.  Lien  of  society  on  shares. 

See.  8.*--Tnuisf eratale  SduuMS. 

41.  How  to  be  allotted. 

42.  Share  register. 
48.  Share  ledger. 

44.  Forms  of  Masf er. 

45.  Registration  of  transfers. 

46.  To  whom  transfers  may  be  nadSh 

47.  Fee  on  transfer. 

48.  Shares  hell  ill  tnist 

40.  Payment  of  itaiBf  Sstf  bf  Ike 

society. 
50.  Preferential  shares. 
SL  Sale  of  duoee  to  pay  doMi. 
HL  Limit  to  amount  expended  mt  fW* 

chases  or  adrances. 
58.  Payments  on  accoout  of  shares. 

Seo.  3. -Withdrawable  Shares. 

54.  When  ma;  be  allotted. 

56.  Conditions  of  withdrawal. 

M.  Shaieregistev  and  ledger  aoooantol 

shares. 

57.  Form  of  withdrawals. 

See.  4.— TransinlssiiA  of 
Interest. 

58.  Nomination  book. 

59.  Notice  of  the  right  to  nojaitfsls. 
80.  tm  tm  nomlaatioMr 


iL  Ptooeedlagion  the  dealk  of  a  mem- 
ber. 

83.  Extinction  of  transferable  shares. 
68.  Shares  nominated  to  be  aiways 

transfmiblo. 

84.  Transfer  to  make  memberglEtaw 

66.  Bankruptcy  of  a  member. 

86.  Joint  holders  of  sliarea. 

}  OHAPTER  VL-GOYERHinrar  AHD 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Sec.  l.-aenenl  Meetings. 

87.  Ordinary  and  special  meetings. 
68.  Ordinary  bnslnoss  meetings. 
60.  Montlily  meetings. 
?Qi  Foaottons  ot  ordinary  business 

meetings. 

71.  Time  and  plaoe  of  holding  siioh 

meetings. 
nL  Motioo  of  time  and  plaoo  of  omoI- 

ing, 

78.  Special  general  meetings. 
74.  Notice  of  special  general  meetings. 
76.  Where  memben  may  e^TO  notice, 

76.  Basiness  of  sipoebd  fMMial  meet- 
ings. 

77.  Qnornm  of  general  meetings. 

78.  Power  of  adjournment. 

79.  Qnornm  of  monthly  mooUngs. 

80.  Chairman  of  meeting. 
61.  Votes  of  (1)  individaals,  (8}  socie- 
ties or  companies. 

82.  How  votes  shall  be  taken. 

^  ^^a.^^^^'^^       power  of  depa- 
9L  Oondnet  of  members. 

See.  2.--Ooaimittee  of  Manage, 
ment 

88.  How  committee  to  be  formed. 
S&  Retirement  and  ro-eUgiUlity  of 

committee-men. 

87.  Removal  of  members  of  committee. 

88.  Qnalifioation  of  a  eomBodttee-man. 

89.  Vacancies— how  to  be  filled  up, 

90.  General  powers  of  the  committee. 

91.  The  committee  to  summon  meet- 
ings, provide  books,  fto. 

88.  The  committee  to  lay  statement  of 
accounts  and  report  beloro  the 
general  meetings. 
8Bi  Time,    place    of  meeting,  and 

quomm  of  the  committee. 
94.  Fines  for  non-attendance. 
96.  Ghairman  of  the  committee. 
96.  Special  meetings  of  thecommltteo. 
87.  Appointment  ojf  sub-oommitteee. 

Seo.  S.—Looal  Oommtttees. 

9a  Provision  for  their  appointment. 

99.  Mode  of  appointment.  | 
100.  Fanctions  of  local  committees. 

Sec.  4.-  Olfloers  of  the  Sooiety. 

lAL  Appointment  of  presldeiii.  tree- 
•orer,  and  secretary. 


102.  Duties  of  these  officers. 
lOSi  Officers  appointed  by  fche  com* 

mittee. 
104.  Assistants  to  secretary. 

106.  Remuneration  to  officers. 
lOSi  Seonrity  by  officers. 

See.  5.— Oonduot  of  BasineM. 

107.  Dealings  shall  be  for  cash. 
108  Payment  of  monoTs  into  bank. 
109.  Payment  by  cheques. 
UO.  Seal  of  the  ooeioty-ito  cnstodf 

and  une.  ' 
111.  Use  of  name  of  the  society, 
lis.  Complaints  and  suggestions  b^ 
members. 

115.  JBmployment  by  membois* 

See.  6.— livldenoe. 

Ui,  Minutes  to  bo  ofidOBOO  of  pRh 

ceedings. 

116.  TVLat  to  be  sufficient  notloo. 

CHAPTUl  VIL-ACOOUMTB  iHD 
RETURNS. 

Seo.  l.-Tlie  Auditors. 

118.  Number  of  anditors. 

117.  Appointment  of  auditors. 

118.  Duties  of  the  auditors. 

119.  Powers  of  tho  anditors. 

120.  Audited  aoeoimN  to  bo  binding  ea 
the  members. 

IS*         of  accounts  and  report. 
181  Rmsnoiation  of  anditoni. 

Seo.  2.— Inspection  of  Acoountt 
MB.  IndlTidual  right  of  inspecUon. 
IM.  I^oetiosi  on  mderol  the  regis^ 
trar. 

See.  8.— Animal  Brtara. 
125.  What  and  whoa  to  bo  made. 
Ua.  Oc^Mas  ^  annaal  lotuB  and  rslofe 

CHAPTER  VUL— PROFITS. 
127.  Primarr  charges. 

IW.  Sdneattonal,  provident,  and  social 

funds. 

129.  Members  la  arroar  ot  sabeoris. 

tions.  ^ 
Un.  DiTidondfl  when  not  passed  bf  a 

°?i?.^J£^,i?—^"^UTK8  AND 
KXPULSION  OF  MSMBSRS. 

JSl*  2**P«*««— how  to  be  determined, 

132.  How  a  member  may  be  expelled. 

133.  Payment  of  expelled  member 
i;^  Re-admission  ol  ezpeUod  mamb«, 

0H4PT1B  X.--ALTmTION  01 
BULIS. 

>^^^ty  mosiaile  to  make  attom. 


186.  Fondftmental  rules. 

IN.  NotteMof  addiUons  or  alUratUma. 

(SAPTSB  \L— OHANGB  OF  HAMS, 

AMALGAMATION,  GONYB'^SION 
INTO  A  OOMPANT,  AND  DISBO- 

LirrioN. 

188.  Ohange  of  Name,  Ac 
188.  DlMolation. 

COSAPTKR  Xn.— FORMS  01 
INSTRUMENTS. 

140.  IiiBtniments  nhalL  haT«  Uw  fonoa 
foUowiogs— 


(1)  Application  f(»admlMioiil^M 
iniividaal. 

(2)  Application  for  shares  by  a  M- 
oiely  or  oox^pany. 

(8)  Transfer  betT  een  individnals. 
(4)  Transfer  between  societies  or 

oojDtpanies. 
(f )  Beenrity  by  officers  in  Englui 

ov  Iiwund,  without  ani*  witli 

surety.    In  Sootiand*  dorety 

bond. 

ff)  Condition  of  bondioff  ft  nftMfit 

or  storekeeper. 
(7>  Bond  croating  a  chaise  on  land. 
(8;  Oommun  money  bond. 


